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BY 

ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN 



Under the Roman Empire, education was made an affair of 
the state. But during the middle ages, the church came to be 
regarded as the chief, if not the only, educator. Men forgot 
that the civil power had ever exercised this function, and doubted 
whether it ever would or could. This view was somewhat shaken 
by the religious disturbances which preceded the founding of the 
American colonies, but its continued ascendancy is variously 
shown in our colonial systems of education. Yet we find in those 
systems a larger admixture of civil agency than was common in 
European countries at the same period. The isolation of the 
colonies, their poverty and feebleness, and doubtless many other 
circumstances, contributed to this result. But even here we find 
nothing like that governmental control of education which has 
been so characteristic of the nineteenth century. 

It is the purpose of this paper to trace the earlier development 
of state control of the higher education in this country. We 
must not forget that this development is part of a more com- 
prehensive movement, which has affected all of the great culture- 
lands of the world. Yet the American side of the movement is 
sufficiently distinct to admit of separate study, and in this study 
the more general characteristics of the movement may be largely 
left out of account. 



1 
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The ends to be sought in the external management and con- 
trol of an institution of learning are, briefly, these: First, to 
provide such instruction as shall meet the need of the public to 
. which the given institution ministers; and secondly, so to 
; ; husband or to enlarge its resources that it may serve that public 
' efficiently and continuously. We are to see how these ends were 
sought in the administration of our early colleges. 

But first a word as to the type of educational administration 
with which the colonists had been familiar in the mother country. 
The form of organization common in England was that in which 
the master and fellows of the school or college were made a body 
politic, having full control of the institution as to both financial 
and educational administration. This was a dangerous system, 
for it gave the teaching body the management of the funds out 
of which they themselves were paid. To meet this danger, some 
person or persons outside of the institution, the bishop of the 
diocese it might be, or some other dignitary of the church, was 
commonly charged with the duty of official visitation. The right 
of visitation, by common law, rests with the founder and those 
designated by him as his successors. Hence the importance 
in disputed cases of determining the real founder of the 
institution in question. The visitatorial relation of some higher 
power was the only provision under this system to prevent the 
misapplication of endowments and secure the rights of the public 
in the institution. That it was often an insufficient safeguard is 
shown by the painful and tedious efforts of Parliament in the 
nineteenth century to correct long-standing abuses in the manage- 
ment of the endowed schools of England. In fact, the general 
history of the control of English educational institutions is not 
by any means so simple a matter as this brief statement might 
seem to imply. But the ins and outs of that history need not 
concern us here. 

The peculiar conditions found in the colonies called for 
variation from the English type at the outset. But it was not 
clear what direction this variation should take. We shall find, 
accordingly, fluctuation and experiment, resulting in mixed and 
complicated systems of control. Out of this confusion, we shall 
see the simple type of organization known as the close corpora- 
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tion rising into prominence. This type was dominant for some 
years previous to the American Revolution, and for two or 
three generations thereafter. It was framed in accordance with 
models found in the industrial world and in the world of com- 
merce, and it provided for effective business management. But 
it did not provide equally well for the responsibility of educa- 
tional institutions to the public which they served. The public 
became dissatisfied with institutions of this sort, and after a good 
deal of bungling experimentation, began the establishment of 
universities under unmixed state control. Such, in brief, is the 
movement which we are about to examine. 



The oldest of our colleges was founded on a liberal grant of ! ^ 

■ 

funds by the General Court of Massachusetts Bay Colony in" 
1636. This was soon followed by the bequest of John Harvard/ 
whose name the institution has borne almost from its beginning. 
Until 1642, the college seems to have been subject to the direct 
action of the General Court or of a committee constituted by the 
General Court. Then a permanent Board of Overseers was 
charged with its management, this Board being composed of both 
civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries, all acting ez officio. The 
Overseers were to have "full power and authority" in all matters 
relating to the management of the college, but were made to 
"stand accountable thereof" to the General Court. Finally, in 
1650, a body politic was erected, commonly known as the Cor- 
poration, to hold the property and administer the affairs of the 
college. This Corporation was made to consist of "A President, 
five Fellows, and a Treasurer or Bursar."* 

The wording of the charter shows the influence of English 
precedents. "Fellows" would seem, according to the English 
usage, to mean members of the corps of instruction. Following 
this interpretation, two of the resident fellows of the college, in 
1722, presented a petition to the General Court, "praying that 
they may be vested with the powers of the Charter, as members 
of the Corporation." The Corporation presented a memorial in 



* The charters of our colonial colleges, and interesting records of their admin- 
istrative history, are reproduced in Clews. Educational legislation and admin- 
istration. 
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opposition to this petition, in which they declared ^Hhat the resi- 
dent Tutors should never be able to make a major part [of the 
Corporation] , because we think it contrary to the light of nature, 
that any should have an overruling voice in making those laws, 
by which themselves must be governed in their office-work, and 
for which they receive salaries." This question was hotly 
debated for many months, but with the result that the petition 
was finally denied. A like question came up a centurj'^ later, in 
1824, but it was again decided adversely to the resident fellows. 
It was clear by this time that the English system did not find 
favor in America. 

The charter was amended in 1657, to enlarge the powers of 
the Corporation. But it was expressly provided, "that the 
Corporation shall be responsible unto . . . the Overseers." 
This is the form of government which Harvard College has been 
under from the middle of the seventeenth century down to the 
present time. It has seen many vicissitudes, but the relation 
of the several parts of the system one to another has not been 
materially altered. The core of the organization is a self- per- 
petuating corporation, made up mainly, since the earlier period, 
I of persons having no pecuniary interest in the institution. The 
. other and larger managing body stands to this Corporation 
! virtually in the relation of a board of visitors. 

In the troublous times in the latter half of the seventeenth 
century, four different attempts were made to alter the college 
charter, but all of them failed. Among the chief points in 
dispute in all of these movements was the question as to the 
constitution, or even the existence, of the Board of Overseers. 
This point is emphasized, because it is vital to our inquiry. The 
question as to the Board of Overseers was simply one form of 
the question. Where shall the visitatorial power be lodged! And 
that, again, is in effect the question. How shall the rights of 
the public in this institution of learning be secured! 

(Meanwhile, the colonial government of Massachusetts was 
contributing regularly to the support of the college. In one 
. instance, at least, a lottery was authorized for the benefit of 
. the college; but in the main, the colony, and later the province, 
extended its aid in the form of direct appropriations from the 
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public treasurj\ It cannot be said that Harvard College was ini 
those days what we understand by the term "state university;" 
but up to 1650 it was as nearly like a state university as the 
colony was like a modern state. In a less degree, it preserved 
this character after the erection of the Corporation. According 
to the journal of the House of Representatives, "The House 
entered into the consideration of proper grants to civil officers," 
and under this heading voted the appropriate payments to 
the justices of the superior court, the president of the college, 
the secretary of the province, and a long list of other public 
officers, including certain additional officers of the college. 
In 1737, a stipend was voted for the year to President Holyoke, 
in these terms: "In as much as the College derived their 
Constitution from the General Court of the late Colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay and the Assembly of this Province have from 
time to time chearfully granted considerable sums of money for 
the erecting of sundry buildings for the more commodious 
reception of the Fellows, Tutors, Graduates, and Students there, 
and have also lately built a convenient dwelling-house for, and 
furthermore have at all times readily afforded their aid and assist- 
ance in supporting of, the President as the matter required, and 
all this in expectation of, and dependence upon their close adher- 
ence to their Constitution, and so answering the great and good 
designs of founding said College, ... it is ordered, That 
there be and is hereby granted unto the Reverend Mr. Edward 
Holyoke to be paid out of the publick Treasury, the sum of two 
hundred pounds , for the space of one year from the 

time of his instalment," etc. 

The college was strongly ecclesiastical in its bent and purpose. | 
This was a matter of course, rather than a matter of specific 
enactment. It was seriously proposed, in 1699, to introduce ^ 
certain religious tests, but the attempt was not successful. 

So we find the first of our colonial colleges organized under \ 
a rather complicated system of control, one chief purpose of 
which was to keep the institution responsible to the public and 
responsive to the educational needs of that public. And this 
relation of the college to the colony was jealously guarded, so 
that it became very intimate and fruitful. 



\ 
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The second of our colonial colleges, that. of. William and 
Mary, in Virginia, received a charter from the King and Queen 
in 1693. This charter provided for a system of control as 
complicated as that of Harvard College. It named a board of 
trustees, who were to take the preliminary steps in the estab- 
lishment of the institution, including the appointment of the 
corps of instructors. This board of trustees was to choose a 
Chancellor every seven years, and the Bishop of London was 
named in the charter as the first Chancellor. The trustees were 
also to choose annually a Rector from their own number, and 
the Reverend James Blair, the Bishop of London's commissary in 
the colonies, was named in the charter as the first Rector. 
Moreover, the trustees were authorized to appoint from time to 
time the President and professors of the college, and the charter 
designated the Reverend James Blair as first President, with a life 
tenure of his office. The President and masters or professors 
of the College of William and Mary, in Virginia, were made a 
corporation authorized to hold and manage all property belonging 
to the institution. The control of the property by the board 
of trustees was accordingly made temporary, that body being 
directed to turn everything over to the President and professors 
as soon as the college should be fairly established. Thereafter 
the board of trustees should continue as a self-perpetuating 
body, charged with the duty of filling vacancies in the corps of 
instruction, the making of laws for the government of the 
college, and the regular "visitation" of the institution. They 
were designated as "Visitors and Governors." 

Of the eighteen persons constituting the first Board of 
Visitors and Governors, four were chosen from the clergy, and 
fourteen from the members of the colonial government. The 
ecclesiastical purpose of this institution was strongly accented in 
its charter; and in practice the presidency of the college and the 
office of commissary of the Bishop of London were regularly 
united in the same person down to the time of the Revolution. 
The charter conferred on the institution a land endowment and 
important portions of the public revenues. Other revenues 
were from time to time granted to the college by the General 
Assembly. 
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I Yale College, the third of our colonial institutions of higher '^ 
instruction, was established as a "collegiate school/' by vote of 
the General Court of Connecticut, in 1701. The legislature pro- 
ceeded very cautiously in this matter, because of doubt as to its 
authority to create a corporation. What it did was virtually to 
create a corporation without calling it by that name, and without 
conferring the right to use a common seal. The body thus called 
into existence was described as the "trustees, partners or under- 
takers for the said school." It was a self -perpetuating body of 
ten — or not more than eleven — "ministers of the gospel inhabit- 
ing within this colony and above the age of forty years." It was 
given full power to appoint a "rector, master and officers," and 
to manage and control the affairs of the collegiate school. By 
later acts this body was given the right to use a common seal, 
the rector was made ex officio a member of the board, and the age 
limit of members was reduced to thirty years. Finally, in 1745, 
the legislature grew sufficiently bold to grant the college a regu- 
lar charter, erecting a corporation to be known as " The Presi- 
dent and Fellows of Yale College in New Haven." This waa = 
made a self-perpetuating body, without limitation as to the per- 
sons who might be appointed to fill vacancies in its membership. , ] 
It was given absolute control over the financial and educational 
administration of the institution; was empowered to appoint and 
to remove tutors, professors, and other officers; and to make 
"laws, rules and ordinances, not repugnant to the laws of Eng- 
land, nor the laws of this colony," for the regulation of instruc- 
tion and government in the college. 

The adoption of this form of administration for the college 
in Connecticut is an event of the greatest importance in the his- 
tory of our higher education. For Yale became a "Mother of 
colleges;" and we find the remarkably simple and flexible Yale 
type of organization dominating both the higher and the secon- ' " 
dary education of the United States for two or three genera- 
tions after the achievement of our national independence. It 
is clear, too, that the founders did not happen on this arrange- 
ment by any sort of chance, though they may not have seen 
all that there was in it. This appears from correspondence with 
certain Bostonians who were interested in their undertaking. 



8 
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V 



Some of the Connecticut men were particularly desirous of making 
the new college a perennial fountain of orthodoxy. In this they had 
the heartiest sympathy of the faction in Massachusetts who were 
in active opposition to the "latitudinarian" tendencies already 
present and influential in Harvard College. There is extant a 
memorandum, supposed to have been drawn up by Cotton Mather, 
proposing that a university be erected in Connecticut by a synod 
called for that purpose, and that it be in fact and in administra- 
tion a true school of the churches. In a letter written September 
15, 1701, Increase Mather expressed the fear that the political 
changes th0n imminent would result in taking away the govern- 
ment of the college from those interested in its establishment. 

Judge Sewall and Secretary Addington, of Massachusetts, were 
requested to suggest the form of an act for the establishment of 
the new institution. In their letter, accompanying the draft of 
such an act, they declare that they have delayed making recom- 
mendations because of ^*not knowing what to do for fear of 
overdoing. And that is the reason there is no mention made of 
any visitation, which is exceedingly proper and beneficial; all 
humane societies standing in need of a check upon them."* 
'So it is evident that the relation of both church and state to 
educational administration had been considered; and that, the 
dangers of both civil and eccleciastical control were deliberately 
guarded against by setting up an organization as far as possible 
independent of both church and state, risking by preference those 
other dangers which might arise from the non- visitable character 
of the institution. There was shown, in all this, a largeness and 
liberality of purpose, looking beyond the narrower horizon of 
those consulted for advice, which must command the highest 
respect of the student of our educational history. 

We see, too, the significance of that legendary scene in which 
ten ministers are said to have come together and to have made a 
formal donation of books for the founding of a college in Con- 
necticut. It was no empty tableau, but was instead the formal 
act by which the donors constituted themselves the founders of 
the college. We shall see that this simple act was construed as 



♦WooLSET. Historical discourse , August 14, 1850. Appendix IV 
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having an important bearing on the destinies of the institution at 
a critical period of its history.* 

Previous to the granting of the charter of 1745, the colonial 
legislature had made grants from time to time for the support of 
the institution, and such grants were made annually thereafter 
up to and including the year 1754. Lotteries and collections 
were also authorized by the legislature for the benefit of the 
college. 

Forty-five years elapsed between the founding of this, the 
third of our American colleges, and the incorporation of its next 
successor. This interim was a time of great significance in the 
life of the colonies. The first impetus given to the higher inter- 
ests of the New World by colonists who had left the mother 
country under the stress of war and persecution, was already 
spent. The colonies were coming to live more in themselves, and 
less it! an intimate intercourse with the Old World. They were 
becoming more and more provincial, as well as somewhat more 
American. Their education was still bound up more closely than 
we can readily imagine, with their religious life. Within this 
period, changes were coming over that religious life, which proved 
to be of great significance. Two of these should be particularly 
mentioned. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign j 
Parts was organized in England in 1701. It was an organization ( 
of the Established Church, and was formed for the especial pur- 
pose of extending the operations of that church in the American 
colonies. It sent clergymen to many colonial parishes and aided 
in the support of their ministrations. It lent assistance also in 



♦It is impossible, however, to say how much of this is real history; or how much 
of foresight may have been read into the acts of the founders by President Clap, in 
his desire to make the early history of the college consistent with his view that the 
legislature possessed no power of visitation in that institution. See Dexter. The 
founding of Vale College, in Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society » 
vol. III. In the same volume may be found a closely j-elated article: Baldwin. 
The ecclesiastical constitution of Yale College. 

Before the establishment of Yale College, the attempt seems to have been made* 
under the influence of Increase Mather, in 1692, to set the corporation of Harvard 
College free from all manner of visitation ; but the act of the provincial assembly, 
reincorporating the college in accordance with this plan, was disallowed by the 
crown, as we have seen. Cf. Clews, op. cit.^ p. 33. 
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the establishment of schools and colleges. Under its leading, 
the Church of England became an aggressive and powerful 
agency in the religious and educational development of the 
colonies. 

Another movement of tremendous force and volume, which 
was felt less by the Episcopalians than by those of other com- 
munions, was that known as "The Great Awakening." This 
was a religious revival, which, under the lead of such different 
men as Jonathan Edwards and George Whitefield, swept over 
the colonies from New Hampshire to Georgia in the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century. It was a mighty upheaval, 
which left its mark on American education and theology and 
ecclesiastical organization, and even on American politics, for 
long years after its subsidence. It drew communities and 
provinces, remote from one another, into close and vital sym- 
pathy. At the same time it caused new division and discord 
everywhere. By intensifying sectarian differences, it contributed 
to the breaking down of all state establishment of religion in 
this country. In New England, it set the "New Lights" over 
against the "Old Lights," profoundly disturbing both Harvard 
and Yale Colleges. It virtually started the split which finally 
separated the Unitarians from their brethren in the Congrega- 
tional churches. In the middle states it divided the Presbji;erian 
Church into two opposing camps. One of the chief points of 
difference here had to do with the question of the training of 
ministers for the Presbyterian churches; and out of this contro- 
versy arose the College of New Jersey. 

I The first charter of this college, commonly known as Princeton 
/College, now Princeton University, was granted in 1746; but this 
document has long been lost and only a general summary of its 
contents is known to be in existence. The second charter, which 
with but slight alterations is still in force, was granted in the 
name of the king by the royal governor of New Jersey in 1748. 
This instrument shows the influence of the Yale administrative 
system. It provided that the governor of the province should 
be, ex officio, a member and president of the board of trustees. 
With this exception, the board was made a self-perpetuating 
body. It was to consist of twenty-three members, including the 
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governor, and also the president of the college, and to be known 
as "The Trustees of the College of New Jersey." It is said that 
Governor Belcher, who granted the second charter, earnestly 
sought to have several members of the colonial government 
included, ex officio, in the membership of the board. On the other 
hand, one of the prominent members of the board, as named by 
the charter, strenuously opposed the ex officio membership, even 
of the governor. Of the twenty-three members of the first 
board, four were members of the colonial Council. But these 
were individual, and not ex officio, appointments. Twelve of the 
twenty-three were ministers, and the rest laymen. All but three 
of the members were Presbyterians. Three were residents of 
New York and three of Pennsylvania. It was provided that a 
majority of the board must always be residents of New Jersey; 
but no provision was made for rendering the predominance of 
clerical members in the board permanent. And it was expressly 
provided that all religious denominations should be on an equality 
as regards the privileges of the college. 

The only governmental aid which the college received during! 
the colonial period was in the form of an authorization by the ! 
legislature, in 1762, "to raise by a lottery, a sum of money for J 
the use of said college." 

Five other colleges arose withio the colonial period. A brief | 
summary of the charter provisions for their administration will ^ 
help us to understand the movement toward public control which j 
set in after the Revolution. 

The "Proprietors and Governors in Chief" of the Province 
of Pennsylvania, in 1753, granted through their lieutenant 
governor a charter to "The Trustees of the Academy and> 
Charitable School in the Province of Pennsylvania." This 
institution had been erected through the efforts of Benjamin 
Franklin and other public spirited citizens of Philadelphia whom 
he had interested in the enterprise. The charter was a concisely 
worded document, making the board of trustees a self-perpet- 
uating body of twenty-four members, with the single limitation 
that those members must always be fit persons residing in the 
province of Pennsylvania and within five miles of the seat of 
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the academy. This body was given full control over the affairs 
of the institution. 

Two years later, a conflrmatorj'^ charter was issued by the 
same authority, which enlarged the powers of this corporation, 
and changed its designatian to "The Trustees of the College, 
Academy, and Charitable School of Philadelphia, in the Province 
of Pennsylvania." The Reverend William Smith, M.A., was 
named in this charter as the first provost of the college, and the 
Reverend Francis Allison, M.A., as the first vice-provost, the 
latter to be also rector of the academy. But it was expressly 
provided that they should hold their respective offices only 
during the pleasure of the trustees. We shall see in a later 
portion of this paper how the college so incorporated grew into 
the present University of Pennsylvania. 

Ecclesiastical purposes and influences had less to do with the 
establishment of this institution than in the making of our other 
colonial colleges. The attempt was made to secure in it the 
continued cooperation of several denominations. The college 
received public aid in money, during the colonial period, from 
the city of Philadelphia, and from the king and the proprietaries 
of the province. It also received a gift of about 2500 acres of 
land from one of the proprietaries. The king, by an order in 
council, authorized a collection throughout the kingdom for the 
benefit of the institution. The colonial legislature seems to have 
extended aid only by way of authorizing lotteries for its benefit. 

The legislature of New York began, in 1746, the authorization 
of a series of lotteries to raise money for the establishment of a 
college in that colony. In 1751 an act was passed vesting the 
moneys which had been raised in this way, and any others which 
might be received for the same purpose, in a board of trustees. 
Two years later, £500 a year of the excise revenue was set apart 
for this purpose. The trustees who had been charged with the 
administration of this fund petitioned the governor of the colony 
for a charter for the proposed college. The governor accordingly 
issued a charter, in the name of the king, bearing date of October 
31, 1754. The college was then known as King^s, but after the 
Revolution as Columbia. The granting of this charter was the 
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occasion of one of the hottest disputes known in the history of 
the colony. We shall have occasion later to consider the opposing 
views which thus came into prominence. For the present, it is 
enough to note the most significant provisions of the charter 
itself. 

The corporation which it constituted was entitled "The Gov- 
ernors of the College of the Province of New York, in the City 
of New York, in America." This board was made to consist of 
seventeen or more civil and ecclesiastical functionaries, holding 
their membership in the board ex officio; and twenty-four 
appointed members, all vacancies in this last-named number 
being filled by vote of the remaining members. Samuel Johnson, 
Doctor of Divinity, was named as the first president, to hold his 
office during good behavior. It was provided that the presidentl 
"shall forever hereafter be a member of, and in communion with! 
the Church of England." He was included among the members 
ex officio of the board of governors. There were six other 
ecclesiastical members, ex officio, namely, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the rector of Trinity Church in New York, and the 
ministers of four nonconformist congregations in that city. The 
First Lord Commissioner for Trade and Plantations led the list 
of civil dignitaries entitled to a place on this board, and a number 
of colonial and municipal officials followed. * 

This body was given absolute control of the affairs of the 
college, it being expressly provided that no other person or per- 
sons should exercise any power of visitation in the institution. 
The use of the liturgy of the Church of England was made 
obligatoiy, but it was provided that no person of any religious 
denomination should be excluded from an equal share in the 
liberties and benefits of the institution "on account of his par- 
ticular tenets in matters of religion." A supplemental charter 
was issued in 1755, providing for the appointment in the college 
of a professor of divinity of the Reformed Dutch Church. 

After a fierce fight, the legislature of the colony, in 1756, 
divided the money which had been raised by lotteries for the 
benefit of the college into two equal parts, one of which was 
turned over to the governors of the college for the use of that 
institution, whUe the remainder was devoted to other public 
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purposes. The college received the excise moneys which had 
been voted for its use in 1753, but seems to have had no other 
assistance from the public treasury of the colony. This college 
was included in the king's order in council providing for a 
contribution for the College of Philadelphia, and the contri- 
bution of the king himself was twice as large as that which he 
made for the other institution. 

The institution now known as Brown University was incor- 
y porated by the general assembly of Rhode Island in JJfiJ, as the 
" Trustees and Fellows of the College or University, in the Eng- 
lish Colony of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, in New 
England, in America." This corporation was divided into two 
branches, the trustees and the fellows. The fellowship was 
declared to be *'a learned faculty." It was given full control 
of the instruction and immediate government of the college, and 
of the granting of academic degrees. It was also authorized 
to nominate tutors and other subordinate officers, and to make 
laws and regulations for the ordering of instruction and govern- 
ment in the college, subject always to the approval of the trustees. 
The "joint concurrence of the trustees and fellows," was made 
necessary to the validity of all other acts of the corporation. 
There were to be thirty-six trustees, of whom twenty-two must 
always be Baptists, and the remaining fourteen be distributed, in 
specified proportions, among the Quakers, Congregationalists, 
and Episcopalians. The fellows were to be twelve in number, 
including the president; and that officer and seven others of the 
number must be Baptists, the rest being chosen indifferently from 
any or all denominations. Absolute freedom of religion within 
the institution was guaranteed. Certain exemptions from tax- 
ation were granted in the charter, but otherwise the institution 
seems to have received no assistance from the general assembly 
within the colonial period. 

j The college now known as Rutgers was established under the 
' name of Queen ' s College by a charter issued in 1 766 . This charter 

has been lost and no copy of it seems to have been preserved. 

A new charter was issued by the royal governor of New Jei*sev, 
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in the name of the king, in 1770. This charter incorporated the 
"Trustees of Queen's College, in New Jersey." This board of 
forty-one members was made a self- perpetuating body, except that 
four of the chief civil officers of the colony were made members 
ex officio. Not more than one- third of the trustees might be 
ministers of the gospel. The governor or one of the other mem- 
bers ex officio was to preside, if present, at meetings of the board. 
The president must be a member of the Dutch Reformed Church. 

It would not be easy to find anything more romantic in the 
history of American education than were the beginnings of Dflxt- 
moutLX^ilUfige. For our present purpose, we must not stop for 
any account of Eleazar Wheelock's school for Indians in Con- 
necticut, nor of the mission of the Indian preacher, Samson 
Occum, to England, nor of the steps which led up to the final 
transplanting of this Connecticut school into the wilds of western 
New Hampshire, where it was transformed into a college for red 
men and white men together. 

The charter on which the college was established was issued 
by the governor of New Hampshire in the name of King George 
the Third, in the year 176 9. It erected a corporation to be known 
as "The Trustees of Dartmouth College," twelve in number. The 
governor of New Hampshire was made, ex officio, a trustee. With 
this exception, the board was made a self- perpetuating body. 
Eight of the number must be "resident and respectable free- 
holders" of New Hampshire, and seven must be laymen. Dr. 
Wheelock was made a trustee and president of the college with 
power to appoint his successor, by will. The successor so 
appointed by him should be president of the college until "disap- 
proved" by the trustees. This is, so far as I know, the only 
instance of an hereditary presidency in the history of American 
education, and it turned out much as our present knowledge of 
the American disposition would lead us to expect. 

It was provided further that no person of any religious denom- 
ination whatsoever should be excluded from participation in the 
liberties and advantages of the college on account of his " specu- 
lative sentiments in religion." The college received considerable 
aid from the province of New Hampshire, before the Revolution, 
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. iu the form of grants of public lands, and in 1773 a direct sub- 
sidy of £500 for the erection of a new building. 

;i Such, in brief, is the administrative history of our colonial 
!l colleges. There were nine of them — one for each of the muses, 
jjas Professor Hinsdale used to say. Nearly all of them, perhaps 
the whole nine, were established primarily for a religious pur- 
pose — to train up a body of learned and godly ministers; though 
as a secondary consideration they were expected to serve other 
ends. President Thomas Clap, in a pamphlet published in 1754, 
declared that "Colleges are Societies of Ministers, for training up 
Persons for the Work of the Ministry;" and he added, speaking 
of Yale College, "The great design of founding this School, was, 
to Educate Ministers in our otvn Way." 

But as the Revolutionary period drew on, the position of such 
strongly ecclesiastical institutions as these became less secure. 
The population of the colonies was becoming more and more 
diversified as regards religious associations. No single province 
continued to be homogeneous in its profession of faith, whatever 
it may have been at the outset. This growing diversity of 
religious belief has been one chief cause for the movement in 
modern societies toward a separation of church and state. Such 
connection as there had been between church and state in most 
of the colonies, was accordingly weakened. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was unifying the forces of the Church 
of England, but was at the same time raising up a determined 
and bitter opposition on the part of those who feared the estab- 
lishment of the Episcopacy. The dissension produced in many 
communities and in more than one communion by the "Great 
Awakening," continued to breed strife and heresies. Under such 
circumstances, a college could not be at the same time the 
accepted representative of both church and state; and those 
who were solicitous for the interests of the colleges looked 
with favor on a simple and compact form of college con- 
trol which would make it possible for those institutions to 
keep steadily on their course, in a manner consistent with 
their most cherished traditions, and undisturbed by the warring 
of factions in the commonwealth. The close corporation met 
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this need, along with many others, and it became the standard 
type of college organization.* 
I At the same time there was growing up a widespread distrust 
ijof the colleges as then conducted. This took many forms, and 
was shared by men of the most diverse political and religious 
convictions. But it all came back virtually to this: That uo 
one of the colleges fully answered the public need as regards 
higher education. Every one of them was the college of a fac- 
tion, or a section, or a sect, within the commonwealth, and failed 
therefore to be a college of the commonwealth in its entirety. 
The democratic spirit, which had been rising, very slowly, since 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, and the interest in civic 
affairs, which increased rapidly as the Revolution drew on. both 
tended to accentuate this feeling of distrust. It was much more 
pronounced in the case of some colleges than in that of others, 
but none of them seems to havfe escaped it entirely. 

As this feeling rose to self -consciousness, there appeared two 
wavs_„in which it might find adequate expression; tw6 ways in 
which colleges might be made to answer the common need in this 
matter of higher education: First, the commonwealth might, 
through the agencies of * government, assume and exercise the 
right of visitation in the existing institutions, or even if need be, 
compel those institutions to submit to changes in their charters 
which should render them more serviceable to society in its 
organic wholeness and unity; or secondly, it might ignore the 
existing colleges, regarding their case as hopeless, and proceed 
to erect new institutions, so organized and administered as to 
meet the highest demands of public responsibility. The legal 
status of educational corporations was not then so well defined as 
now; and the constitution of the United States, with its provision 
safeguarding the obligation of contracts, was not yet in existence. 
So it is not strange that the first of these two courses seemed 
much more practicable than the other. We shall see that it was 



*It is hardly necessary to call attention to the fact that the close corporation is a 
form of organization much older than Yale College. Among American precedents 
may be cited the act for the establishment of the King William School at Annapolis 
in 1696 (c/. Clews. Op. eit., pp. 415^22); and the provision for self -perpetuating 
vestries in the parishes of Virginia, contained in the code of 1662 (Bancroft. 
History of the United States, vol. I, p. 447, in the edition of 1892). 
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first tried, in a very thorough manner, and not till it had signally 
failed did the movement for the establishment of state universi- 
\ ties acquire any sort of headway. The question of public control 
is to be kept separate from that of public support. Yet the two 
are intimately connected. Institutions of learning have more 
than once been led to accept the larger responsibility, through the 
difficulty of maintenance as representatives of a party or faction. 

Even before the Revolution, the two possible courses of pro- 
cedure had both been distinctly considered; and attempts had 
been made to carry both into execution, but with no sort of suc- 
cess in either case. We will consider briefly these colonial efforts. 
They help us to understand the case as it appeared when the 
newly liberated states began to deal with this problem. 

We have seen that Governor Belcher endeavored to secure 
several ex officio memberships in fhe board of trustees of Prince- 
ton College, for members of the colonial government— a thing 
which Governor Franklin accomplished later in the case of 
Queen's College. Such provisions must be regarded, however, 
as of more formal than practical importance. Of greater signifi- 
cance, was the claim of King William to the right of visitation 
of Harvard College through the royal governor — a claim which 
wrecked the new charters proposed for that institution in 1692 
and 1697; and perhaps, also, that of the year 1700. The two 
proposals last named provided for visitation by the governor and 
council, but this provision was not accepted. Even before this 
time, the General Court of the colony had attempted, in 1672, to 
force a new charter upon the college without the consent of the 
Corporation, but this charter seems never to have been recog- 
nized as valid. Just seventy years later, in 1742, an aggrieved 
tutor, who was unable to get any satisfaction from either the 
Corporation or the Overseers, appealed to the General Court, and 
also published a pamphlet in which he undertook to show that 
the power of visitation resided in the legislature. He was unsuc- 
cessful in his appeal, but it is not clear that the question which, 
he raised was definitely decided. 

But the most notable attempt in colonial times to subject an 
educational close corporation to direct governmental control, 
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occurred in Connecticut. In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
Yale College was under the leadership of President Clap, a man 
of marked ability, but personally unpopular. The conflict between 
the "New Lights" and the "Old Lights" was then raging in 
Connecticut. Yale College was a stronghold of the earlier ortho- 
doxy, though it gradually drew nearer to the New Light party. It 
seems, under President Clap's leadership, to have gained to a large 
extent the ill-will of both sides in this controversy. Partly in 
consequence of this hostility, the annual donations to the college 
from the colonial treasury were discontinued after 1754. It is said 
that from 1758 to 1763, "four distinct appeals were made to the 
legislature, through the fellows, the graduates and the students 
of the College," to inquire into and rectify abuses in the manage- 
ment of the institution. One act of the college authorities was 
represented as being, "an infringement on the order and rights 
of the regular churches, . . . and a daring affront to legislative 
power."* Finally the trouble culminated in a formidable memo- 
rial, presented to the legislature in 1763. 

In this it was declared that the general assembly was the 
founder of the college, inasmuch as it had granted the original 
charter, in 1701; and in that charter had bestowed a grant of 
about sixty pounds sterling, besides making subsequent donations 
in money and lands. The present general assembly, it was 
asserted, possessed the right of visitation under the common law, 
as successor to the founder; and there was need that this right be 
exercised in the then present emergency, to preserve the good 
order of the college in several respects, and particularly as regards 
orthodoxy in religion. 

President Clap himself undertook the reply to this memorial. 
He declared that the legislature had the same authority over the 
college as over other persons and estates in the colony, but that 
it did not possess the right of visitation, because the act of incor- 
poration and the gift of public funds which accompanied it did 
not found the institution. It had existed in fact before it possessed 
. a charter, and donations of books, money, and land had already 
been made to it. The founders were those ministers who had 
made a large and formal donation of books for its establishment. 

•Clews. Op. cit.f p. 159. 
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This fact was recognized in the act of 1701, which looked upon 
the institution as already founded, and merely gave the trustees 
legal authorization to proceed with the erection of the school. 
Besides, the preamble of the charter of 1745 expressly said that 
the first trustees had founded the school. It was shown that it 
would be detrimental to the orderly management of the college if 
some body of visitors other than the trustees were set up, to whom 
any aggrieved person might appeal from a decision of the ordi- 
nary college authorities. And as regards orthodoxy, it was urged 
that the president and fellows had taken better precautions than 
might be expected continuously from any other body of visitors ' 
which the legislature might constitute.* 

This reply was backed up with ample citations from the most 
eminent legal authorities. It is evident that it commanded the 
respect of thoughtful men in the colony, as it has of competent 
jurists of later times. It put an end to the efforts to secure legis- 
lative interference in the affairs of the college. And it may be 
added that substantially the same ground as that taken by Presi- 
dent Clap, was taken by the Supreme Court of the United States 
in the Dartmouth College case, half a century later. 

The other possible way to public control, that of founding 
new institutions directly responsible to the government, was 
clearly formulated before the colonies became independent, and a 
strong effort was made to have this plan put on its trial. It 
happened in connection with the founding of King's College, in 
New York. The funds first secured for the establishment of this 
institution were raised, as has been said, under the authority of 
the colonial legislature. When the time came to begin the actual 
organization of the college, it was proposed that it be established 
by royal charter. The corporation of Trinity Church offered to 
bestow on the institution a tract of land, attaching certain eccle- 
siastical conditions to the gift. It was proposed that this gift be 
accepted, and the conditions be embodied in the charter. The 
plan aroused violent opposition, which was led by William 
Livingston. 

•The text of this argument has, I believe, never been printed. I have followed 
President Clap's own summary of it as given in his Annals or history of Vale- 
College. 
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This gentleman was a prominent member of the well-known 
New York family of that name, the proprietors of the Livingston 
Manor. He had been educated at Yale College. It is said that, 
a few years previous to the time we are considering, there were in 
the whole province of New York only ten persons, not in holy 
orders, who had received a collegiate education; and four of these 
were the brothers Livingston. William Livingston was an able 
lawyer, a moderate Presbyterian, an uncompromising patriot. 
Like many American Presbyterians of his time, he was stren- 
uously opposed to any union of church and state. He became 
one of the most vigorous opponents of the movement for the 
establishment of an American episcopate. His aristocratic ante- 
cedents did not prevent him from developing at an early period 
a strongly democratic spirit. He removed to New Jersey, and 
when that colony became a state, he was elected its first governor 
under the new order of things. By repeated election, he was 
continued in this office up to the time of his death, in 1790. 

I have spoken thus particularly of Governor Livingston for 
the reason that the earliest_distinct, American utterance in favor 
of state control of the higher education which I have been able 
to find, appears in some of his writings. At the time when the' 
first steps were taken toward securing a royal charter for King's 
College, Mr. Livingston was editing The Independent Reflector in 
the city of New York. This was a four-page folio, devoted to 
the discussion of various questions of public interest. It served 
as a sort of periodical pamphlet, such as the eighteenth century 
abounded in. The greater part of the weekly issue of this sheet 
seems to have been written by Livingston himself, though some 
articles were undoubtedly contributed by various members of his 
coterie. The paper continued for only fifty-two numbers, in 
1752-53. It treated of many topics, but is especially noteworthy 
because of what it had to say on the subject of the new college. 

The topic was first taken up in the seventeenth number of 
the paper. "The true use of education," says the writer, "is to 
qualify men for the different employments of life to which it 
may please God to call them. 'Tis to improve their hearts and 
understandings, to infuse a public spirit and love of their 
Country; to inspire them with the principles of honor and 
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probity; with a fervent zeal for liberty, and a diffusive benevo- 
lence for mankind; and in a word, to make them more extensively 
serviceable to the Commonwealth." 

He insists that the kind of education that is given will 
inevitably affect the common weal: that no sort of higher 
education can possibly be a merely private concern. This is 
one of the most striking features of his argument. "The^conse- 
quences of a liberal education," he says, "will soon be visible 
throughout the whole Province. They will appear on the bench, 
at the bar, in the pulpit, and in the senate, and unavoidably 
affect our civil and religious principles." Again and again, in 
later issues, he comes back to this central thought, and hapamers 
it in with all his might. 

In the eighteenth number he proceeds, "to offer a few argu- 
ments, ... to evince the necessity and importance of 
constituting our college upon a basis the most catholic, generous 
and free." "The extensive influence of such a seminary," he 
says, "I have already shown in my last paper. And have we 
not reason to fear the worst effects of it, where none but the 
principles of one persuasion are taught, and all others depressed 
and discountenanced?" Such an institution he calls a "party- 
college." A college erected in the interest of any party is a 
j menace to public interests, and most of all a college erected in 
I the interest of any ecclesiastical body. "A partj'-college, in less 
than half a century, will put a new face upon the religion, and 
in consequence thereof affect the politics of the country. . . . 
Whatever others may in their lethargy and supineness think of 
the project of a party-college, I am convinced that under the 
management of any particular persuasion, it will necessarily 
prove destructive to the civil and religious rights of the people." 
Such an institution the college of the colony would inevitably 
be, if established by charter, as was proposed. 

In the nineteenth number he continues the discussion of 
the dangers attendant upon the incorporation of the college by 
royal charter. In the twentieth, he proposes his alternative 
for this procedure. "I would first establish it as a truth," 
says Mr. Livingston, "that societies have an indisputable right 
to direct the education of their youthful members." This sounds 
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strangely like an utterance of La Chalotais in the Essai d^ educa- 
tion nationale, ten years later than this. But the idea was 
already abroad in France; and it is possible that Mr. Livingston, 
who read French, may have been familiar with the advanced 
French thought of the time upon this subject. He continues, 
"If ... it belongs to any to inspect the education of youth, 
it is the proper business of the public, with whose happiness 
their future conduct in life is inseparably connected, and by 
whose laws their relative actions will be governed. . . . Let 
it [the college] not be made the portion of a party, or private 
set of men, but let it merit the protection of the public." Those 
who ask to be given direction of the higher education of the 
commonwealth, he adds, "ask no less considerable a boon, than 
absolute universal dominion." 

"Instead of a charter," he goes on to say, "I would propose, 
that the college be founded and incorporated by act of Assembly, 
and that not only because it ought to be under the inspection of 
the civil authority; but also, because such a constitution will be / 
more permanent, better endowed, less liable to abuse, and more 
capable of answering its true end." Again, "Should the college 
be founded by an act of Assembly, the legislature would have it 
in their power, to inspect the conduct of its governors, to divest 
those of authority who abused it, and appoint in their stead, 
friends of the cause of learning, and the general welfare of the 
province. Against this, no bribes, no solicitations would be 
effectual: no sect or denomination plead an exemption: but as 
all parties are subject to their authority, so would they all feel ^ 
its equal influence in this particular." This confidence in the 
infallibility of elected legislatures, seems to have been charac- 
teristic of the rising democratic sentiment of the time. "We are 
'certain," Mr. Livingston continues, "that an act of Assembly 
must be unexceptionable to all; since nothing can be inserted in 
it, but what any one may except against." 

The twenty-first number of the Independent Reflector is 
perhaps the most important of all, for in this a complete plan 
for the organization of a college under public control is offered 
in outline. In the interest of brevity, I shall quote only portions 
of six of the eleven sections under which this plan is presented. 
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•It is proposed, " First : That all the trustees be nominated, 
appointed, and incorporated by the act [of Assembly] , and that 
wnenever an avoidance among them shall happen, the same be 
reported by the Corporation to the aext sessions of Assembly, 
and such vacancy be supplied by legislative act. That they hold 
theit* offices only at the good pleasure of the Governor, Council 
and General Assembly. And that no person of any Protestant 
denotaination be, on account of his religious persuasion, disquali- 
fied for sustaining any office in the college." 

" Secondly: That the President of the college be elected and 
deprived by a majority of the trustees, and all the inferior officers 
by a majority of the trustees with the President : and that the 
election and deprivation of the President be always repoiled by 
the trustees, to the next session of Assembly, and be absolutely 
void, unless the acts of the trustees in this matter, be then con- 
firmed by the legislature. 

"By this means the President, who will have the supreme 
superintendency of the education of our youth, will be kept in a 
continual and ultimate dependence upon the public; and the 
wisdom of the province being his only support, he will have a 
much greater security, in the upright discharge of his duty, than 
if he depended solely upon the trustees " 

"The Fifth Article I propose is, that no religious profession 
in particular be established in the college; . . . 

"To this most important head, I should think proper to 
subjoin, 

"Sixthly: That the whole college be every morning and 
evening convened to attend public prayers, to be performed by 
the President, or in his absence, by either of the fellows; and 
that such forms be prescribed and adhered to as all Protestants 
can freely join in." 

"Seventhly: That divinity be no part of the public exer- 
cises of the college, I mean that it be not taught as a science; 
that the corporation be inhibited from electing a divinity 
professor; and that the degrees to be conferred, be only in the 
arts,' physic, and the civil law." 

"Eighthly: That the officers and collegians have q,n unre- 
strained access to all books in the library, and that free conver- 
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sation upon polemical and controverted points in divinity, be 
not discountenanced; whilst all public disputations upon the 
various tenets of different professions of Protestants, be abso- 
Uitely forbidden." 
I We see that this radical innovator did not go so far in the 
, way of a separation between education and religion, as current 
practice had gone long before the close of the nineteenth century. 
His eighteenth century faith in the infallibility of representative 
governments is matched by his confidence that a ritual might 
be devised for college purposes which would satisfy all of the 
warring sects of that time . By way of illustration , he even devoted 
one number of his paper to a form of prayer which he had devised 
for this purpose, composed almost wholly of passages from the 
Bible. 

This remarkable series of papers culminated, in the twenty- 
second number, in an impassioned and declamatory appeal to the 
colonists to prevent the advocates of the charter college from 
accomplishing their purpose. By this time a great war of dispu- 
tation had been stirred up. The taverns, the coffee-houses, and 
the newspapers, were alive with the subject. As we have seen, 
the objectors were unsuccessful in the attempt to prevent the 
Issuance of the charter. But after the college had been incorpor- 
ated, they brought in a bill in the legislature, providing for the 
establishment of a rival institution, along the lines proposed in 
Uhe Independent Reflector. But little is known of the fortunes of 
this bill; but the upshot of the whole affair was a compromise, 
already referred to, under which only half of the money which 
had been raised by lotteries for a college went to the chartered 
institution, the remainder being used to build a pest-house and 
a jail. Mr. Livingston raised his voice in jubilation over this 
result. 

So the two obvious methods of making the higher education 

a truly public education, had both been seriously proposed before 

the Revolution, but neither one of the two had as yet been fairly 

. tried. Independence brought with it momentous changes, which 

r 

were to have great influence in the shaping of our educational 
systems. There came a great increase of civic pride and of interest 
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in political affairs.* Democracy was steadily advancing, though 
still far behind that democracy with which we are familiar. 
There were men of unusual ability among our political leaders, 
and they felt the full sense of newness and promise in the situ- 
ation of the new states. They realized that independence could 
be maintained here only under a democratic system and that 
democracy could be maintained only by educated intelligence and 
integrity. In their schemes of government, accordingly, educa- 
tion held a prominent place; public education, too, — instruction 
considered as an affair of the state. 

' It was at this time that the project of a national univei^sity 
came to be seriously considered. Washington, at Cambridge, in 

' 1775, with a part of his little army quartered in the ruinous build- 
ings of Harvard College, had declared his hope and confidence 
that such a university would some time come into existence. 

; Charles Pinckney and James Madison proposed in the Federal 

(Convention of 1787 that a university section be included in the 
national constitution. Gouverneur Morris believed that the 
national government would possess the power to establish such a 
university even if no such distinct provision were introduced. 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, about the same time, was endeavoring to 
arouse public interest in such a project. Washington repeatedly 
urged his university scheme, and offered substantial encourage- 
ment toward its realization. Jefferson, John Adams, James 
Monroe, and John Quincy Adams, all showed, in various ways, 
their interest in such an undertaking. 

These men desired a national university as a means of dis- 
seminating the principles of free government among our people; 
of preparing men for public service; of bringing together the 
representatives of different sections, that they might overcome 
the differences arising out of local prejudice. They thought, too, 
by this means to further the cultivation of the arts and sciences, 
with a view to building up a worthy American civilization. Wash- 
ington, in his message to Congress in January, 1790, urged the 
public patronage of science and literature, and added these words: 
' "Whether this desirable object will be the best promoted by 



•President Woolsey described it as **a time of relaxed morality and of exalted 
notions of political rights." An historical discoume, p. 35. 
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affording aids to seminaries of learning already established, by 
the institution of a national university, or by any other exped- 
ients, will be well worthy of a place in the deliberations of the 
y legislature." 

The new state legislatures caught the spirit of the time. 
Great plans were considered, plans of education among the rest. 
As one writer has remarked, " The Legislative tables were covered 
with novel projects, and the schemes of men little habituated to 
the unlimited exercise of the law-making power." 

When the war was over, the new states found themselves in 
possession of a great national domain in the new Northwest. 
Historians have shown what a mighty influence this Territory 
exercised in awakening the sense of nationality, and how impor- 
tant were its later bearings upon our political development. Its 
effects upon our educational development were hardly less marked. 
Here was a clear field for educational experiment. Congress 
undertook the furtherance of education by setting apart lands for 
educational purposes in this domain. While the project of a 
national university waited, the states were stimulated and encour- 
aged to build up great educational systems. It is not surprising 
that under these circumstances the Northwest became a favorite 
field for the building up of early state universities. 

We are now concerned, however, with those uncertain and 
painful efforts, in the states along the Atlantic, to make over the 
existing colleges into some sort of institution which should answer 
to the rising^ educational consciousness of our people. It is not 
generally understood how many attemps were made in the legis- 
latures of the new-born states to render the old colleges more 
, directly responsible and ministrant to the whole commonwealth. 
Nine colleges had been incorporated and had entered upon a 
course of college instruction within the colonial period. Of 
these, at least six were more or less directly affected by this move- 
ment. First among these, came the college of Philadelphia. 

While the Revolution was still in progress, the general 
assembly of Pennsylvania instituted an inquiry into the affairs of 
the college. Many personal and local considerations lent animus 
to this movement, but the grounds of dissatisfaction alleged by 
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the legislative committee of inquiry were these: A provision of 
the college charter requiring the trustees to take an oath of 
allegiance to the king of Great Britain ; evidences of hostility to 
the government and constitution of the State of Pennsylvania, 
which had been observed, on the part of "divers of the late 
trustees of the said college," and **that your committee also have 
sufficient reason to believe that the fair and original plan of equal 
privileges to all denominations hath not been fully adhered to." 
The college charter was accordingly revoked by the legislature in 
1779, and the "powers, authorities, and estates" of the insti- 
tution were vested in a new corporation, the Trustees of the 
University of the State of Pennsylvania. This new body was 
composed of three classes of members: Six of the highest offi- 
cials of the state government ex officio \ the "senior minister in 
standing" in each of six religious denominations in the city of 
Philadelphia; and thirteen citizens individually named in the 
charter. Vacancies in the last named class were to be filled by 
vote of the remaining trustees, but their choice might be dis- 
allowed by the house of assembly within six months. The new 
university was thus placed under the virtual control of the people 
of Pennsylvania as exercised through the organs of the state 
government, and so much of ecclesiastical participation as the 
new charter provided for, was distributed among the leading 
Christian denominations. 

Ten years later the older corporation was revived, and for two 
years the college and the university existed, at least in liame, side 
by side, as rival establishments. Then, in 1791, by agreement 
of their boards of trustees, the two were merged into one insti- 
tution, known to this day as the University of Pennsylvania. 
The board of trustees of this university, twenty-five in number, 
is a self -perpetuating body, with the single exception that its 
president is the governor of Pennsylvania ex officio. 

During the Revolution and within a few years after its close, 
an effort was made to improve the relations of Yale College to 
the commonwealth of Connecticut. It was said of President 
Stiles that he "brought back the college to its historic place, in 
harmony with the legislature and all classes of people in the 
state." What was accomplished at this time, however, was not 
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a return to the former relations, but a notable change in the 
constitution of the college. The change was only brought about 
after a long and bitter contest. The governor of the state 
proposed that a number of civilians be added to the managing 
board, as a condition to the renewal of public grants. To this 
the corporation refused to agree. In 1784 the opponents of the 
college proposed that the legislature either establish a rival 
college or proceed to alter the charter of Yale, but this proposal 
came to nothing. Finally it was agreed, in 1792, that eight of 
the chief officers of the state should be added, ex officio, to the 
college corporation; and the legislature then granted to the 
college the arrearages of certain state taxes, which amounted to 
something more than forty thousand dollars. After this no 
important change was made in the constitution of the board 
until 1869, when the state relinquished six of the eight places 
occupied by its representatives. These six places have since 
been filled by the alumni of five years' standing, while the gov- 
ernor and the lieutenant governor of the state are still members 
ex officio. 

j King's College, in New York, was greatly in disfavor while 
•the Revolution was in progress, and its Tory president, Dr. 
.Cooper, was obliged to flee for his life. For a time instruction 
was wholly discontinued. In 1784 a movement began in the 
state legislature, "for the establishment of seminaries of learning 
and schools for the education of youth." The friends of the 
college took this occasion to present to the legislature a petition 
for the rehabilitation of that institution, with such revision of 
its charter as would fit it to be the head of the proposed state 
system of education. This petition represented that parts of the 
college charter were "inconsistent with that liberality and that 
civil and religious freedom which our present happy constitution 
points out." The combined outcome of this legislative movement 
and this petition from the college was the University of the State 
of New York. 

In the form given to that institution by the legislation of 
1784, the board of regents was a most unwieldy body, consisting 
of six leading state officials and the mayors of New York and 
Albany, ex officio; representatives of the several counties of the 
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state, appointed by the governor with the appro valof the council 
of appointment; representatives of the several religious bodies 
of the state, chosen by the clergy of the respective denomina- 
tions; and representatives of the founders of any colleges or 
schools admitted to the University. Moreover, the fellows, 
professors, and tutors of the several colleges were made "regents 
of the said University, ex officio, and capable of voting in every 
case relative only to the respective college to which they shall 
belong, excepting in such cases wherein they shall respectively 
be personally concerned or interested." Nine members were to 
constitute a quorum of this composite body — a provision which 
made it easy for Columbia College to control the board, since its 
large representation in the New York City contingent could be 
easily assembled at the place of meeting, while the country 
members could be got together only with extreme difflcalty. 
This board was virtually a board of trustees of Columbia College, 
but it was also "empowered to found schools and colleges in any 
part of the state, . . . every such school or college being at 
all times to be deemed a part of the university." 

The fear of undue ecclesiastical influence was apparently set 
at rest by the provision that professors should not be subjected 
to any religious test; but the country members of the board and 
of the legislature distrusted the college and desired to further 
the interests of the newer academies. Nor was the arrangement 
as adopted satisfactory to the friends of the coUege, who could 
not be sure that the interests of that institution would be steadily 
and intelligently provided for by a board so constituted. Different 
schemes of reform were proposed, and the legislation of 1787 was 
passed as a compromise measure. This provided that no "trustee, 
president, principal, tutor, fellow, or other officer of any college 
or academy, [shall] be a regent of the university." The board 
of regents was to be composed of twenty-one members, two of 
whom, the governor and lieutenant governor, should be regents 
ex officio, the remaining members being elected by the legislature. 
Columbia College was given a self- perpetuating board of trustees, 
of twenty-nine — later twenty-four — members. 

The constitution adopted in 1780 for the state of Massa- 
chusetts provided for the continuance of Harvard College under 
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its established form of government, with only such interpretation 
of the earlier acts as was necessary to adjust them to the new 
political order. It was expressly provided in this instrument, 
"that nothing herein shall be construed to prevent the legislature 
of this commonwealth from making such alterations in the gov- 
ernment of the said University, as shall be conducive to its 
advantage and the interest of the republic of letters, in as full a 
manner, as might have been done by the legislature of the late 
province of Massachusetts Bay." 

In 1810 the legislature passed an act making a great change 
in the board of overseers. The board as now constituted was to 
consist, in addition to the president of the college and certain 
state officials, ex officio, of fifteen ministers chosen from the 
Congregational churches and fifteen laymen. This act was not to 
go into effect until it had been approved by both of the college 
boards. It was so approved, however, and a new board of over- 
seers was constituted accordingly. In 1812 the legislature repealed 
this act without reference to the approval of the college boards. 
The boards held that their approval was necessary to the validity 
of the act. In 1814 the act of 1812 was in its turn set aside by the 
legislature, and the act of 1810 confirmed with some modification. 
This act of 1814 distinctly provided that the approval of the col- 
lege boards should be necessary to its validity; and such approval 
was in fact promptly secured. The Massachusetts constitutional 
convention of 1820-21 proposed to declare the Board of Overseers 
free to elect to membership in their body "ministers of churches 
of any particular denomination of Christians;" but the proposal 
was rejected by the people. In 1843, however, this change was 
brought about. Finally, in 1865, the right of the state govern- 
ment to representation in the board was given up entirely, and 
the board, with the exception of the president and treasurer of 
the college, who are members ex officio, became representative of 
the college alumni of five years' standing. 

It appears from what has been said, that the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century was marked in our educational history by 
repeated efforts to bring the existing colleges under some sort of 
direct governmental control; and that after the opening of the 
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. nineteenth century an institution so vitally connected with the 
commonwealth as Harvard College, suffered some slight encroach- 
ment from the state legislature. But the most notable case of 
this sort, the case in which the movement reached its culmination 
and also its judicial determination, arose in connection with Dart- 
mouth College, in the second decade of the centurj\ 

Eleazar Wheelock had named his son, John, as his successor 
in the presidency of this institution, in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the charter. John Wheelock served the college with 
marked efficiency for many years. After a time, serious differ- 
ences arose between him and certain members of the board of 
trustees. Thesis differences seem to have been at the outset theo- 
logical in their character. They soon involved a large circle of 
those interested in the college, in New Hampshire and neighbor- 
ing states, many leading citizens being enlisted as partisans of 
V ither the one side or the other. The dispute became a political 
question, the great parties in the state being arrayed on oppo- 
site sides. President Wheelock finally appealed to the legislature 
for a committee of investigation, charging the trustees with 
religious intolerance, with violation of the charter in attacks upon 
the presidetitial office, and with other breaches of trust. The leg- 
islature voted by a large majority to appoint such a committee. 
The trustees then removed the president and appointed a 
successor. 

The governor of the state, in a message to the legislature, 
took grounds against the trustees; and the legislature passed an 
act, June 27, 1816, declaring that "the college of the state may, 
in the opinion of the legislature, be rendered more extensively use- 
ful," and enacting accordingly "that the corporation, heretofore 
called and known by the name of the Trustees of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, shall ever hereafter be called and known by the name of the 
Trustees of Dartmouth University." The membership of the 
board of trustees was increased from twelve to twenty-one, the 
president being made a member of the board ex officio, and the 
governor and council being authorized to appoint in the first 
instance the number of trustees necessary to complete the board 
to the number of twenty-one. A board of overseers was also con- 
stituted, of twenty-five members, having power "to inspect and 
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confirm, or disapprove and negative, such votes and proceedings 
of the board of trustees as shall relate to the appointment and 
removal of the president, professors, and other permanent 
officers of the university, and determine their salaries; to 
the establishment of colleges and professorships, and the 
erection of new college buildings," etc. Of this board, 
the president of the senate and the speaker of the house 
of representatives of New Hampshire, and the governor 
and lieutenant-governor of Vermont, were to be members 
ex officio. The governor and council of New Hampshire were 
authorized to appoint the remaining members of this board 
and to fill vacancies in the same as they should occur. It was 
further enacted that "perfect freedom of religious opinion shall 
be enjoyed by all the officers and students of the University." 
The board of trustees of the college maintained that the legis- 
lature had no power of interference in their affairs, and carried 
the matter into the courts. The supreme court of the state of New 
Hampshire decided against the college. The case was then car- 
ried into the supreme court of the United States. Daniel Webster 
was of the counsel for the college, and his argument in this case 
added greatly to his fame as a constitutional lawyer. The opin- 
ion of the court was pronounced in February, 1819, by Chief 
Justice Marshall. The finding of the New Hampshire court was 
reversed. 

The decision is summarized in the following terms: 

"The charter granted by the British crown to the trustees of 
Dartmouth College, in New Hampshire, in the year 1769, is a 
contract within the meaning of that clause of the constitution of 
the United States (Art. 1, s. 10) which declares that no state 
shall make any law impairing the obligation of contracts. The 
charter was not dissolved by the Revolution. 

"An act of the State of New Hampshire altering the charter 
without the consent of the corporation in a material respect is an 
act impairing the obligation of the charter, and is unconstitutional 
and void. 

" Under its charter Dartmouth College was a private and not 
a public corporation. That a corporation is established for pur- 
poses of general charity, or for education generally, does not, 
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per se, make it a public corporation, liable to the control of the 
legislature."* 

It would be hard to overestimate the significance of this 
decision. Chancellor Kent said of it that it "did more than any 
other single act proceeding from the authority of the United 
States to throw an impregnable barrier around all rights and 
franchises derived from the grant of government, and to give 
solidity and inviolability to the literary, charitable, religious, and 
commercial institutions of our country." 

It was perhaps an unmixed advantage to commercial establish- 
ments to have it settled once for all that a self-perpetuating, 
chartered institution is a private and not a public corporation, and 
so beyond the reach of governmental interference; but when it 
came to educational establishments, this decision cut both ways. 
The conviction to which William Livingston had given utterance 
many years before — that an institution of higher education could 
not possibly be a private concern as regards its operation and 
influence — had come abroad and gained general currency. That 
an institution which exercised so momentous a public influence 
should be beyond the reach of public control seemed to many a 
dangerous state of affairs. The decision in the Dartmouth College 
case put an end to efforts directed toward governmental regulation 
of educational dose-corporations; but in so doing it turned the full 
force of this movement into that other possible course of gov- 
ernmental agency, namely, the establishment and maintenance of 
J colleges and universities under full state control. 

/ 

/ In the most of the older states, the colleges already founded were 

able to ward off the danger which threatened them, of rival estab- 
lishments under the patronage of the state. The loyalty of their 
graduates, their acquired endowments, and even the bare fact that 
they were already in the field, gave them a great advantage. But 
they did not rely upon such advantage alone. Roused by the loss 
of prestige and support, or responding to a public need which they 
recognized apart from such reminders, they set themselves about 
the enlargement of their sphere of usefulness. The Great 
Awakening had encouraged the establishment of academies, 

•The Trustees of Dartmouth College vs. Woodward. 4 Wheaton 514. 
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which were believed to be of greater use and value to the people 
at large than were the more exclusive colleges. These academies 
offered instruction in various scientific and practical branches, 
and in advanced literary studies in English, which were not then 
included in the ordinary college course. But by degrees, the col- 
leges followed the lead of the more popular schools in the giving of 
such instruction, and so drew nearer, themselves, to the people. 
They ceased to be schools primarily for the training of ministers 
and became instead general schools of higher learning — colleges, 
in a word, of the nineteenth century type. 

But the demand for universities under state control was more 
profound and far-reaching than was commonly supposed. In 
some of the older states it led to the establishment of successful 
state institutions, in spite of all the hindrances and unfavorable 
pre-suppositions which it had to encounter. We have seen that 
the University of Pennsylvania, and Columbia and Dartmouth 
Colleges, had each its brief term of service as a real state institu- 
tion. But other state universities soon began to take permanent 
shape. The movement was nearly simultaneous in the west and 
south. But the influence of the south was dominant in the earlier 
days, and that of the west at a later period. 

North Carolina, following Pennsylvania, included in its state 
constitution of 1776 the provision that, "All useful learning shall 
be duly encouraged and promoted in one or more universities." 
In accordance with this provision, the state legislature erected a 
university in 1789, which began giving instruction in 1795. This 
institution, however, did not come under direct state control till 
1821. South Carolina College, an institution under full state 
control, was established by legislative act in 1801, and opened in 
1805. The long and varied efforts of Thomas Jefferson to secure 
the establishment of a university under public control in the Old 
Dominion, were crowned with success in 1819, the year in which 
the decision in the Dartmouth College case was handed down by 
the supreme court of the United States. This was an event of 
capital importance. Repeated efforts had been made to trans- 
form William and Mary College into an institution which might 
fairly serve as the crowning member of a state system of educa- 
tion. But this had been found at last to be impracticable, chiefly 
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because of the fixed ecclesiastical character of the old foundation, 
and the establishment of the new, state university followed. 

The fact that the University of Virginia held the chief place 
in a well-thought-out plan of education, which was vitally con- 
nected with a democratic scheme of society, and the further fact 
that it was the cherished project of Thomas Jefferson, compelled 
the serious attention of the builders of new commonwealths. And 
the intrinsic character of the new institution was such that its 
establishment marked an epoch in our educational development. 

Important beginnings were making meanwhile in the new 
states of the Old Northwest. The first constitution of the state 
of Indiana, adopted in 1816, contained this significant passage: 
"It shall be the duty of the general assembly, as soon as circum- 
stances will permit, to provide by law for a general system of 
education, ascending in a regular gradation from township 
schools to a State university, wherein tuition shall be gratis and 
equally open to all." In accordance with this provision, Indiana 
Seminary was established in 1820, which became Indiana College 
in 1828; and ten years later, that, in turn, became Indiana 
University. 

In 1817, the " Catholepistemiad or University of Michigania" 
was called into being by the territorial government of Michigan. 
Out of this whimsical and grandiloquent affair the real Univer- 
sity of Michigan ultimately developed. Favorable circumstances 
affecting its external administration, combined with excel- 
lences of internal management and instruction, gave this insti- 
tution a position of leadership among our state universities 
during the latter half of the nineteenth century. The new states 
coming into being through the century, with few exceptions, 
established such universities. Their erection soon came to be a 
matter of course in the new western commonwealths, the begin- 
nings sometimes being made before the territorial status had 
been outgrown. Such a movement cannot but be regarded as 
of the highest significance. This monograph is not intended to 
do more than show the early aims and efforts out of which these 
state universities have come, and not to trace their development 
after the movement was fairly under way. If the history of 
what was doing in this direction between 1820 and 1850 should 
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' be adequately set forth, it would undoubtedly prove of great 
importance because of the light it would throw on the making 
jof our American civilization. 

There is no occasion to claim that in the establishment of state 
universities we have reached the ultimate form of all academic 
organization in America. But this may fairly be regarded as a 
very notable stage in the development of true academic freedom. 
Such freedom is found in its fulness only in an institution which 
recognizes the full circle of its responsibility. An institution is 
free only when it serves the public good in the largest possible 
measure. The ultimate assurance that any institution will devote 
itself continuously to such service is to be found in the mainte- 
nance of public spirit in its members. An institution under a 
^ close corporation is a public institution in the highest sense of 
the word, when its members give themselves continuously, as a 
matter of principle, to the service of the whole people. And the 
governmental control of state institutions is, rightly considered, 
simply a means which has been devised for keeping the public 
spirit of a teaching body up to its best estate. We may frankly 
admit that it is not the only means to this end, but it can 
not be denied that it has been one of the most effective. In the 
long run, universities are controlled by public opinion, which they 
themselves have helped to make. The best form of organization 
for any given institution is that which best enables it to cooper- 
ate vitally and continuously with the best public opinion of its 
constituency. Universities under close corporations and state 
universities must be tried alike by this test. 

The fact that institutions of these two types have been 
growing up side by side, in friendly cooperation and equally 
friendly competition, has lent peculiar interest and distinction 
to the movement of public education in these United States. 
The older type is particularly well adapted to the maintenance 
of worthy academic traditions. It is commonly believed that 
it is not so readily responsive as the state university to new 
conditions, which give rise to new educational needs. But it 
must be added that when the need of change is recognized, 
it is capable of making radical reforms swiftly and securely. 
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Institutions under state control, on the other hand, are sensitive 
to the changing needs of changing times. But when they feel 
the need of change, they must often wait till public opinion 
has come round to some sort of understanding of the best 
direction to be given to the desired reform. And the time of 
waiting may be a time of uncertain experimentation, which is 
unfavorable to academic stability. This is especially true when 
an institution of this sort is so organized that its management 
changes whenever a new party comes into political power. If a 
college forever bound to one sect or class is a "party-college," a 
college which changes with each change of political parties is 
also a party-college, of a very unfortunate sort. But a state 
university is not necessarily such an institution. The greater 
number of the state universities now in existence are, in fact, 
something very different from a party-college and something 
vastlv better. 

It must not be forgotten that both the advantages and the 
disadvantages of state university control are essentially the same 
as those of democracy in general. One who has unqualified faith 
in democracy will think twice before condemning the state uni- 
versity system. An aspect of the case which should not be over- 
looked, is the education which the people themselves have gained 
through their very efforts to give the best possible direction to 
the affairs of a state university. 

It appears that, on the whole, some middle ground is desirable 
for any sort of university — a middle ground which insures both 
stability and the most ample responsibility. As a matter of fact, 
both types of American institution have been tending toward 
such middle ground. The two types are still clearly distinct, and 
we may hope that they will always be distinct; but each is aiming 
to avail itself of advantages possessed by the other. 

As regards the institutions under the control of private 
corporations, perhaps the most notable change that has been 
made, is that which provides for the election of at least a part of 
the members of their managing boards by vote of their own 
alumni. This is equivalent to saying that any man may become an 
elector in this commonwealth of learning by simply gaining such 
knowledge of the character and needs of the institution as may 
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be gained by passing through its course of instruction. Harvard, 
Yale, and Cornell Universities offer familiar examples of this 
provision. 

State universities, on the other hand, are becoming taore 
stable, in consequence of provisions which protect them against 
abrupt and immediate changes with each change of the party in 
control of the state government. The Universities of Michigan 
and California are cases in point. In California the charter of 
the University was reaffirmed in its entirety by the state consti- 
tution of 1879. This charter, then, cannot now be changed by 
legislative enactment alone. The long term of service, moreover, 
which it secures to appointive members of the Board of Regents, 
coupled with the provision that the terms of only a small propor- 
tion of the members shall expire at any one time, guards against 
too abrupt changes in the policy of the institution. 

It seems reasonably clear that the strife and turmoil and 
trouble out of which issued the movement toward the establish- 
ment of our state universities, has taught one lesson which is of 
value to universities of every sort. And that is the lesson to 
which William Livingston gave utterance a century and a half 
ago : That no sort of higher education can possibly be a merely 
private concern; and that universities have the moral right to 
exist only in so far as they are dominated by public spirit, and 
devoted to the public good. The relations actually subsisting at 
the present time between our best state universities and the states 
which they severally serve, more than realize the ideal which 
Livingston set forth. They are institutions ministering in count- 
less waj's to the public good. They advance and ennoble the 
industries, build up the professions, vitalize the education, and 
quicken the spiritual life of the commonwealth, touching the 
deeper interests of the people at so many points that every class 
and every community feel their influence . And the people respond 
with loyal support and sympathy which is only partially expressed 
in the unanimous votes by which state legislatures have repeatedly 
appropriated great sums of money for university maintenance. 
Herein is seen one of the finest recent developments of American 
education. And it will be well for American life and the Amer- 
ican character if the spirit which has been manifested in this 
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development shall be the dominant spirit in our educational 
institutions, under whatever form of management and control. 

The spirit is indeed of more importance than the form, and 
may be trusted to mold the form to its purpose. If the two types 
of university control are coming nearer together, it is because 
both are leading up to the one type of American university, which 
is that of an institution ministering liberally and constantly to 
the higher life of the people and of all the people. The different 
forms of control are different means to this one end. Universities 
of all types are striving now-a-days to be simply universities, in 
this large meaning of the word. Their differences of external 
management become relativelj'^ of less importance as this unity of 
the spirit is more and more realized. The state universities have 
certainly done much toward the making of this American univer- 
sity ideal; how much proportionately, may be left to future 
i historians to determine. 
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appears on p. 1312. All educational provisions of state constitutions 
ever adopted, down to 1895, are included, in section 10. 

Hough, Franklin B. Constitutional provisions relating to education, liter- 
ature and science in the several states of the American Union. . . . 

Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 7, 1875, 

pp. 130. 

Complete down to the date of publication. A classified summary 
is added. 

Independent Replect#r, The. New York, 1752-53. 

This was a weekly publication, each issue containing from four to 
eight folio pages. Fifty-two numbers appeared, the first, November 
30, 1752, and the last, November 22, 1753. It was edited, and would 
seem to have been mainly written, by William Livingston. There is 
a complete file in the Astor Library, bound in one volume, together 
with a Preface contributed by Mr. Livingston after the publication was 
discontinued. The State Library of New York has a file, without 
preface, from which two or three leaves are missing. These are the 
only copies that I have come upon. The portions relating to King's 
College were reprinted in the following: 

1 
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Pratt, Daniel J. Annals of public education in the State of New York. 

In the 82d, 83d, 86th, 87th, 89th, and 96th annual reports of the 
Regents of the State of New York. 

It is the fourth instalment of this series (87th report, 1874, pp. 
715-780) which contains reprints of Livingstones articles, and of other 
matter relating to the early history of King^s-Columbia College. 

University of Virginia. Early History of the University of Virginia as 
contained in letters [of Thomas Jefferson and J. C. Cabell], hitherto 
unpublished. 

Richmond, 1856, pp. 36-1-528. Bibliography, pp. 283-216. 

\ 

William and Ma^ College. The CHART'feR, and statutes, of the College of 
William and Mary, in Virginia. In Latin and English. 
Williamsburg, 1736, pp. 122.' 
The copy which I have used is in the Library of Congress. 

II. HISTORIES 

Brown University. Guild, Reuben Aldridge. Early history of Brown Uni- 
versity. 

Providence, 1897, pp. 3-f 631. 

. ToLMAN, William Howe. Brown University. 

Pt. 4, pp. 93-200, of his History of higher education in Rhode 

Island. Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, 

no. 1, 1894. 
Bibliography on pp. 209-210. 

Colttmhia University and University of the State of New York. Moore, N. F. 
An historical sketch of Columbia College, in the city of New York. 
New York, 1846, pp. 126. 

. Sherwood, Sidney. The University of the State of New 



York. 

Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 3, 1900, 
pp. 538. 

A very valuable contribution to American educational history. It 
includes a sketch of the history of Columbia University by Frank 
R. Hathaway, pp. 133-198, with bibliography, pp. 194-198. A bibli- 
ography of the general subject appears on pp. 111-112. 

Dartmouth College. Gerould, James Thayer, compiler. Bibliography of 
Dartmouth College and Hanover, N. H. 
Concord, 1894, pp. 69. 

. Smith, Baxter Perry. History of Dartmouth College. 



Boston, 1878, pp. 7-|-474. 
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Harvard University. Bush, George Gary. Historical sketch of Harvard 
University. 

Chaps. 2-8, pp. 21-224, of his History of higher education in 
Massachusetts. Circular of Information of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion, no. 6, 1891. 
Bibliography, pp. 221-223. 

. Peirce, Benjamin. History of Harvard University. 



Cambridge, 1833, pp. 19 + 316 ^ 159. 



-. QuiNCY, JosiAH. History of Harvard University. 



Boston, 1860, 2 v. 

HoYT, John W. Memorial in regard to a national university. 

Washington: Government Printing Office, 1892, pp. 123. 

Professor Hinsdale called this memorial ^ a magazine of quotations 
and arguments in relation to its subject." For further references on 
the project of a national university, see Professor Hinsdale's Documents ^ 
etc., above (under Sources). 

Princeton University. De Witt, John. Princeton University. 

Chap. 9, pp. 199-286, of Murray, David. History of education in 
New Jersey. Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, 
no. 1, 1899. 

. Maclean, John. History of the College of New Jersey, 



from its origin in 1746 to the commencement of 1854. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co., 1877, 2 v. 

Rutgers College. Demarest, David D. Rutgers College. 
Chap. 10, pp. 287-302, of Murray. Op. cit. 

^ Sedgwick, Theodore, Jun. A memoir of the life of William Living- 
ston New York, 1833. 

South Carolina College. La Borde, M. History of the South Carolina 
College, from its incorporation December 19, 1801, to November 25, 

1857 

Columbia, S. C, 1859, pp. 464. 

Ten Brook, Andrew. American state universities, their origin and prog- 
ress: a history of congressional university land-grants . . . [and] 
of the University of Michigan. 

Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co., 1875, pp. 8-|-410. 

This volume gave rise to a noteworthy discussion in the reviews, 
some of the chief contributions being the following: 

Adams, Charles Kendall. Review of Ten Brook's "American state 
universities ..." 

North American Review ^ v. 121, pp. 365^08, October, 1875. 
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Magoun, Geo. F. The source of American education — popular and 
religious. 

The New Englandei'y v. 36, pp. 445-486, July, 1877. 

Adams, Charles Kendall. Ought the state to provide for higher edu- 
cation? 

The New Englander, v. 37, pp. 362-384, May, 1878. 

University of California. Jones, William Carey. Illustrated history of the 
University of California. 

San Francisco: Frank H. Dukesmith, 1895, pp. 413. 
Revised edition, Berkeley: Students* Cooperative Society, 1901, 
pp. 430. 

University of Indiana. Woodburn, James Albert. The Indiana Seminary; 
the College and the University. 

Chaps. 5 and 6, pp. 74-101, of his Higher education in Indiana. 
Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 1, 1891. 

The earlier chapters of the same work are significant in their 
bearing on the general subject. 

University of Michigan. McLaughlin, Andrew C. [The University of 
Michigan.] - 

Chaps. 3-11, pp. 29-07, of his History of higher education in 
Michigan. Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, 
no. 4, 1891. 
Bibliography, pp. 96-97. 

. See Ten Brook. 



University of the State of New York. See Columbia University. 

University of North Carolina. Smith, Charles Lee. The University of 
North Carolina. 

Chap. 3, pp. 52-100, of his History of education in North Carolina. 

Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 2, 1888. 

University of Pennsylvania. Montgomery, Thomas Harrison. History of 
the University of Pennsylvania from its foundation to A.D. 1770. . . . 
Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & Co., 1900, pp. 566. 

. Thorpe, Francis Newton. Benjamin Franklin and the 

University of Pennsylvania. 

Circular of Informatioi) of the Bureau of Education, no. 2, 1892, 
p. 450. 

Rich in reprints of early documents. 

University of Virginia. Adams, Herbert B. Thomas Jefferson and the 

University of Virginia. 

Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 1, 1888 

pp. 308. 
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University of tVisconsin, Thwaites, Reuben Gold. University of Wiscon- 
siiiy its history and alumni. . . . 

Madison: J. N. Purcell, 1900, pp. 20 -f 889. 

William and Mary College. Adams, Herbert 6. The College of William 

and Mary: a contribution. to the history of higher education. 

Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 1, 1887, 
pp. 89. 

Bibliography in an appendix. 

Yale University. Baldwin, Simeon E. The ecclesiastical constitution o^ 
Yale College. 

In Papers of the New Haven Colony Historical Society, v. 3, pp. 
495-442. 

. Dexter, Franklin B. The founding of Yale College. 



Jd.j V. 3, pp. 1-31. 



. Steiner, Bernard C. Yale University. 



Chap. 5, pp. 67-236, of his History of education in Connecticut. 
Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education, no. 2, 1893. 

. WooLSEY, Theodore D. An historical discourse pronounced 



before the graduates of Yale College, August 11, 1850. 
New Haven, 1850, pp. 128. 
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PREFATORY NOTE 



An attempt is made in this paper to set forth the 
attitude of the several states as regards the encom'agement 
of secondary education through the granting of special 
subsidies to the middle schools. As this inquiry covers 
the period from the establishment of the earliest secondary 
schools in this country down to the present time, it is 
made to deal more particularly with systems of state aid 
rather than with a consideration of aid granted to individ- 
ual institutions. No account has been taken of the aid 
granted to state normal schools, which are, in theory, 
professional schools, but veiy often are, in reality, schools 
devoting a large part of their time to secondary instruc- 
tion. Preparatory departments such as state universities 
maintained during the earlier years of their existence, are 
likewise omitted from this consideration. 

For a definition of the term "secondary education," 
the reader is referred to two discussions which appeared 
in print at about the same time. The first of these is 
found in the introductory chapter of "The Making of 
Our Middle Schools," by Professor Elmer Ellsworth 
Brown of the University of California; the other, by 
President Arthur T. Hadley of Yale University, is an 
article entitled "The Meaning and Purpose of Secondary 
Education," published in the School Review for December, 
1902. 

Berkeley, California, May, 1903. 
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CHAPTER I 

THE COLONIAL PERIOD 

It has been said that the early schools of New England are 
studied best in Old England, so closely related were they to the 
schools of the mother country. Particularly was this true of the 
early secondary schools. The Latin grammar schools of the 
colonial period were patterned after those of a corresponding 
grade in England, in which many of the men prominent in our 
early colonial history had been educated. 

Before the close of the sixteenth century the influence of the 
new learning was strongly felt in England, and with it came the 
desire for a more general and liberal education. Private endow- 
ment by individuals of wealth and public spirit sought to make 
amends for the loss which the country had sustained in the de- 
struction of schools in the time of Henry VIII and Edward VI. 
Not infrequently, in response to a petition of the people, lands 
which had been confiscated during the reformation were restored 
for the support of grammar schools in various parts of the 
country. This united effort, public and private, was going on 
at the time of the settlement of the American colonies. The 
English secondary schools were supported from land endowments, 
productive funds, and tuition fees; and their courses of study 
were designed to prepare for the advanced work of the univer- 
sities. While the colonists continued to be Englishmen upon 
American soil we should expect to find English customs and 
institutions dominant; but as the gradual effect of a new 
environment and the enlarged scope of unrestrained action began 
to make of them a distinct people, a new class of institutions 
might be looked for. 
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Like their English prototypes, the early colonial secondary 
schools were known as free* grammar schools, or for short, as 
free schools or grammar schools. In some places they were 
known as Latin schools or pnblic schools, and to add to the 
difBculty of determining in all cases what grade of school is 
referred to, the term "school" or "town school" is used, leaving 
the reader to determine the character .of the school in question. 
The name Latin grammar school is of a somewhat later date, 
and has probably come into use to distinguish between the 
classical grammar schools of the colonial period and that part of 
the elementary school system now commonly known as the 
grammar school. 

The scope of work covered in the colonial secondary schools 
varied in the various schools, from an elementary course in some 
to a rigid classical course in others." Their work extended over 
a period of several years according to the previous preparation of 
the students, and the standards of admission to the higher 
schools; for like many of the English schools, the colonial -sec* - 
ondary schools were generally established with reference to the 
actual or proposed higher institutions. Religious and civic 
interests being closely related in many of the colonies, the 
schools were designed to fit the young men of that day for the 
service of God in church and commonwealth. 

VIRGINIA 

The first colonial school of this type of which there is any 
record was planned for Virginia,* in 1821. The method of 
support for this proposed school illustrates the various sources 
of revenue commonly drawn upon for the maintenance of the 

* For a diacussion of the origin and meaning of tlie term "free" school, see 
Leach, JSnglish schools at the reformation^ pp. 110-114. 

2 The standard set for admission to Harvard College in 1643 may be taken as 
representing the' maximum work done in the early colonial grammar schools: 
"When any schollar is able to understand Tully, or such like classicall Latine 
author extempore, and make and speake true Latine in verse and prose, suo ut aiunt 
Marie; and decline perfectly the paradigim's of nounes and verbes in the Greek 
tongue: Let him then and not before be capable of admission into the CoUedge.'' 
(New England^ s First Fruits^ in Massacliusetts historical collections j first series, I, 
p. 24.3). 

iNeill, Virginia company of London, pp. 251-257, 269, 309. Virginia histori- 
cal collections, VII, pp. 416 et seq. 
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early g^rammar schools. In October, 1621, the Court of the 
Virginia Company in session in London was informed that 
Mr. Copeland, "a mynister lately returned from the East Indies, 
out of an earnest desire to giue some furtherance to the plantacon 
in Virginia, had been pleased, as well by his owne good example 
as by psuasion, to stir upp many that came with him in the Ship 
called th6 Royall James to contribute towardes some good worke 
to be begunn in Virginia, insomuch that hee hadd pcured allredy 
a matter of some 701i to be imployed that waie." A week later 
it was announced that "an unknowne person hath likewise giuen 
301i," that the sum might be increased to one hundred pounds. 
The same day it was "taken into consideracon whither a Church 
or a Schoole was most necessarie," and, after due deliberation, 
they "conceaued it most fitt to resolue for the erectinge of a 
publique free schoole, wch, being for the educacon of Children 
and groundinge of them in the principles of religion," was thought 
to be the more likely to prove satisfactory to the planters, who 
"through want whereof. . . .haue bin hitherto constrained 
to their gi*eat costs to send their Children from thence hither to 
be taught." The Court granted one thousand acres of land -as an 
endowment for the school, and urged the governor of the pro- 
vince to stir up the planters " to put their helpinge hands towards 
the speedy building of the said schoole." It was proposed that this 
tract of land should be cultivated for the support of the master 
of the school, and that such as sent their children to the school 
should "giue some benevolence unto the schoolm', for the better 
encrease of his mayntenance." This school, so zealously planned, 
was to be tributary to a proposed college in the same colony. 
Steps were taken for the erection of a building and for procuring 
a master for the school; but the abrogation of the Company's 
charter and the terrible Indian massacre of 1622 caused the 
abandonment of this project, "not great in itself, but of great 
good hope." 

Public support for secondary education in Virginia begins 
with the founding of the College of William and Mary in 1693. 
For many years after its founding, this school was conducted as 
a secondary school, and a gi'ammar school was continued in 
connection with the college during its later years. In the charter 
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granted to the college the following revenues were appropriated 
to the use of the school:* The revenue from the imposts on 
tobacco exported from Maryland and Virginia, amounting to a 
penny a pound; one thousand nine hundred and eighty-five 
pounds, fourteen shillings, and ten pence, raised out of the quit- 
rents of the colony; and twenty thousand acres of land. The 
General Assembly also placed a duty on furs and skins exported,* 
"worth better than one hundred pounds a year," and in 1718, 
made a special appropriation of one thousand pounds out of the 
public treasury for the suppo'l't of the college/ In the interval 
between 1718 and 1763 several orders and grants were made in 
aid of the College of William and Mary, in aU of which the 
grammar school proper as well as the college participated.* 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Massachusetts Bay Colony. — The first secondary school estab- 
lished within the colonies was the Boston Latin School, founded 
in 1635.' In the following year, "at a general meeting of the 
richer inhabitants there was given toward the maintenance of a 
free school master for the youth" more than forty pounds raised 
by subscription.* Six years later, provision was made for the 
partial support of the school out of public lands. Several islands 
lying in the harbor of Boston had been granted to the city by 
the General Court of Massachusetts, and one of these. Deer 
Island, was set apart for the use of the school. The following 
is the record made of this order: 

This lOth of the llth moneth, 1641. 

At a generall Townsmeeting, upon warning from house to house. 

It*s Ordered that Deare-Island shall be Improoved for the main- 
tenance of a free schoole for the Towne, and such other Occasions as 
the Townsmen For the time being shall thinke meet, the sayd schoole 
being sufficiently Provided for.' 



2 Cle^vs, Educational legislation and administration, pp. 3G1-378. 
3Henino's Statues at large, 3, pp. 123, 124. 
*Id., 4, p. 74. 
5 Hening, passim. 

1 Second report of the record commissioners of Boston, p. 5. 
2/d., p. 160 note. 
^Id., p. 65. 
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In 1644 the same island was let for a period of three years, at 
an annual rental "unto the Use of the Schoole seaven pounds per 
yeare."* At the expiration of this time it was again let for the 
benefit of the school, for a period of seven years, at an annual 
rate of fourteen pounds payable in provisions and clothing.* 
Two years later, 1649, an additional endowment was provided by 
the following order: 

It was further ordered that the select men of the towne shall take 
order aboute Long Hand and Spectacle Hand, with them that now hold 
it, to instate it on them for Inheritance, upon paying a yearly rent upon 
evrye accre for the Schols use.® 

Before the close of the same year the annual rate for Long 
Island was fixed at six pence an acre.' Three other tracts of land 
were added to the endowment of the school in 1649.* The general 
school law of 1647 had already enunciated the principle that public 
funds raised by general tax might be used for the education, both 
elementary and secondary, of the children of the colony. But 
the town rate was used only to supplement other sources of 
income, or to provide for the instruction of the children of the 
poor. The Court having granted several large tracts of land to 
other towns for the support of their free schools in 1659, made 
the following grant to Boston in 1660: 

In ans*" to the petition of the toune of Boston, the Court judgeth it 
meete to graunt y^ sd toune of Boston one thousand acres of land, for 
their furtheranc & helpe to dischardg y* chardg of a free schoole 
there.* 

While the inhabitants of Boston were making provision for 
the support of their free school, similar measures were being 
taken by the neighboring towns. Charlestown in 1636 provided 
for a school, the master to receive forty pounds annually for his 
services. LovelFs Island, which had been granted to the town by 
the General Court, was leased for the benefit of the school. In 
1647 the yearly rental of this island amounted to five pounds, 
and fifteen pounds additional was raised by a town rate, and the 

*Id., p. 82. 
5Zd., p. 92. 
«/<f., p. 94. 
7 Id., p. 95. 
8/d., p. 97. 
• Records of Massachusetts , IV, pt. 1, p. 444. 
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town's part of the mystic weir was devoted to the support of the 
school.'* The town of Dorchester in 1639 voted, "that there 
shall be a rent of 20 lb a j^ear for eve"* imposed vpon Thomsons 
Island . . . towards the mayntenance of a schoole in Dorchester. 
This rent to bee payd to such a schoole- maste'" as shall vndertake 
to teach english, latine, and other tongues, and also writing." 
Thomson's Island was lost to the town in 1648, and upon petition 
of the town that the Court graut them another island towards the 
maintenance of their free school, which they said was "like to 
faile" without such help, the Court replied that when the town 
would present that which was fit to be given, it should be con- 
ferred upon them. There being no " fitt " island left to be granted, 
the Court, in 1659, granted one thousand acres of land, which 
was sold in 1734 for four hundred pounds: 

In ans"^ to y® peticon of the inhabitants of Dorchester, the Court 
judgeth it meete to graunt the toune of Dorchester a thousand acres of 
land in lejw of Thompson's Island, formerly sett a pt for a free schoole 
in Dorchester, but by judgment of y* Court given to M*" John Tompson, 
& y« sajd land to be lajd out where they cann find it, & improouing it 
for y« benneflSt of sajd schoole.^* 

On the same day, November 12, 1659, the Court granted one 
thousand acres each to the towns of Cambridge and Charlestown 
for the encouragement of the free schools already established: 

In ans'^ to the peticon of Charles Toune & Cambridge, the Court, hauing 
considered the grounds of this peticon, & of how great concernment 
it is y* all due encouragement be given thereto, judge meete to graunt 
to each toune a thousand acres of land, vpon condicon y' they foreuer 
appropriate it to that vse, & w'^'in three yeers, at farthest, lay out the 
same, & put it on improovement; & in case that they faile of majne- 
tajning a grammar schoole during the sajd tjme they shall so doe, the 
next gramar schoole of w' tounesoeuer shall haue the sole bennefitt 
thereof. ^'^ 

This seems to have been a day of good things for some of the 
masters as well as for the schools, for upon the same day the 
following grants were made: 

In ans''to the peticon of Daniell Weld & Eljjah Corlett, schoolem", 
the Court, considering the Usefulness of the peticoners in an imploy- 
ment of so comon concernment for the good of the whole country, & 



10 ^m. Joum. Ed., XXVII, p. 127. 

"^^ Records of Massachusetts , IV, pt. 1, pp. 397, 398. 

12 /d., p. 400. 
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the little inoouragement that they haue had from theire respeetive 
tounes for theire service & ynwearied pajnes in that imployment, doe 
judge meet to graunt to each of them two hundred acres of land, to be 
taken yp adjoyning to such lands as haue binn already graunted & lajd 
out by order of this Court." 

In the following year, 1660, five hundred acres of land were 
granted to the town of Roxbnry "towards the mainetenance of a 
free school,"" and the one thousand acres already mentioned to 
the town of Boston for a similar purpose. The grant made 
the previous year to the town of Charlestown was located on the 
same day "in the wildernesse, on the westeme side of Mer- 
remacke Riuer."** 

The early masters of the grammar schools of Massachusetts 
were for the most part men of considerable learning, and were 
usually accorded the same privileges as the men who occupied 
high civil and religious offices. In 1693 they were relieved from 
military training;" and in 1699 from "watch and ward" duties," 
and from further pajonent of poll tax and from tax upon their 
estates and incomes." While it is very probable that the public 
treasury suffered but little as a result of this last concession, 
still the recognition thus publicly accorded these masters testified 
an appreciation of the work in which they were engaged. 

Plymouth Colony. — For the first half -century after the found- 
ing of Plymouth Colony no steps were taken to provide for schools 
of a secondary grade. The Court in 1670 voted to grant all the 
profits accruing from the Cape Cod fisheries "to be imployed and 
improued for and towards a free schoole in some towne of this 
jurisdiction," provided a beginning was made within one year 
after the making of the grant. At a meeting of the Court, 
March 4, 1672-3, it was ordered that inasmuch as within the time 
limit "there hath bin a beginning made att Plymouth, and 
hither to continued, by Gods blessing, with good successe, as 
vpon examination may appeer;" and since the town of Plymouth 

13 /d., p. 397. 
i*/d., p. 438. 
i5/d.,p. 444. 

^^Aeta and resolves of the province of Massachusetts-Bay ^ I, p. 130 (LawSj 
1693-94, ch. 3, sec. 12.) 

17 /d., p. 382 (Laws, 1699-1700, ch. 10, sec. 2). 
18 Jd., p. 416 (Laws, 1699-1700, ch. 27, sec. 4). 
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had appropriated "a considerable tract of vpland and meddow 
belonging to the said towne of Plymouth," and since several 
of the townspeople "out of theire good affections, haue freely 
ginen out of theire owne estates for the erecting or procuring a 
convenient scoole house, not onely for the better accommodating 
of the scoUers, but alsoe for the scoolmastep to line and reside 
in ... in hope that God may please soe to smile vpon this our 
day of smale thinges as to make it a blessing to the riseing genera- 
tion;" it was declared that the receipts from the Cape fisheries 
should be given to Plymouth." 

In June, 1673, the Court again ordered that "the charge of a 
free Scoole, which is three and thirty pounds a yeare shalbe 
defrayed by the Treasurer out of the proffitts ariseing by the 
fiBshing att the Cape" vntiU such Time as that the minds of the 
ffreemen be knowne concerning it which wilbe returned to the 
next court of Election."" The verdict of the inhabitants of the 
several towns having been received,** the Court continued the 
grant of the profits of the Cape fisheries for the maintenance of the 
school with the provision, "that there be noe further demaunds, 
beside the said proffitts of the Cape demaunded of the Country 
for the Maintainance of the said Scoole." But as new towns were 
formed, and other free schools were established, the Court sought 
to distribute the annual receipts among the several schools. '^^ In 
March, 1682-3, it was ordered that the Cape money, as it was 
commonly called, be distributed as follows:" "to Bastable scoole, 
twelve pound; to Doxburrow scoole, eight pound; to Rehoboth 
scoole, fine pound; to Taunton scoole, three pound; and two 
pound to M'" Daniel Smith."" 

^^ Plymouth colony records f V, p. 108. 

20 For Cape fisheries regulations, Id., pp. 104, 243, 244, ^59; XI, pp. 228, 229, 
231, 233. 

21 /d., XI, p. 233 (Laws). 

^^Id., p. 237. 

23 The fisheries of Cape Cod were granted to a corporation In 1677, at an annual 
rate of thirty pounds, silver money of New England. It was ordered in the same 
year that at least twelve pounds "currant Marchantable pay" be raised by rate on 
all inhabitants of the town, which, with the voluntary contributions and the tuition 
fees of those in attendance, and an amount ranging from five pounds to ten pounds 
from the Cape moneys, should be used for the support of the grammar schools. 
(Plymouth colony records, XI, p. 247. Laws). 

^* Plymouth colony records, VI, pp. 102-103. 

25 Under date of March 7, 1681-2, is recorded the following entry: "Receiued 
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The P)ymince of Massachusetts, — The colonies of Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay were united in 1691, and from that time 
forward the same educational provisons applied to the entire 
province of Massachusetts. It was ordered in June, 1701, that 
one-half of the fines and forfeitures for the violation of the 
excise laws of the colony should be devoted to "the encourage- 
ment and support of a free grammar- or writing- school or 
schools in the toun where the offence is committed," and in 
case no such school existed in the town, then the fine was to be 
paid to the use of such schools in the town next adjacent 
within the same county.*" A further provision was made in 
March, 1702-3, when one-half of the fine imposed upon each 
assessor, selectman, or commissioner failing to perform faithfully 
his duties was appropriated "for and towards the support of 
the schoolmaster in said toun; and for want of such school- 
master, according to law in said toun, then to the use of the next 
grammer-schoolmaster in the county."" 

Among the early settlers of the colony were many men of 
intelligence and public spirit. They believed in education and 
were ready to promote it at a sacrifice of their own possessions. 
Such men generally compftised the General Court, and among the 
"thinges of comon Concernement and publike benefitt," the 
school had first place. They were mindful of all schools, from 
that "Schoole of the Prophets" to the humblest dame school 
among them. But from the repeated legislation concerning the 
maintenance of the grammar schools, it is evident that this class 
of schools was then, as since, the one having the least hold upon 
many of the less enterprising towns. The position of the colonial 
government enabled it to impose upon all towns the obligation 
of maintaining such schools as the better sentiment of the colony 
at large dictated. The diflSculties incident to new territory, the 
frequent hostilities, and the shifting character of the settlers as 



by M^ Daniell Smith of the Treasurer twelue pounds in siluer mony of New Eng- 
land, of the Cape mony, to be imployed for and towards the maintainance and 
keeping of a gramer scoole att Rehoboth." The earliest record of the distribution 
of the fund is in 1678, when a part of the proceeds of the Cape fisheries was granted 
to the same school. (Plymouth colony records ^ VI, p. 81, also V, p. 259.) 

^^Acts and resolves of Massachusetts Bay, 1, pp. 435, 477, 529. 

27 /d., p. 516. 
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they took up new homes in other sections, made it necessary 
from time to time to increase the penalty for neglect to comply 
with the law requiring towns to support grammar schools.** 
Many of the towns had been able to maintain such schools by 
reason of private endowments or through having extensive tracts 
of town lands which had been devoted to the use of the school. 
Town lands which might be employed for public uses were soon 
found to be valuable agencies for the promotion of religion and 
the support of public schools as well as for other and more varied 
purposes. 

As early as 1673, and possibly much earlier, the colony of 
Massachusetts began to reserve "for the publick use" a portion 
of each considerable tract of land sold. In one of the charters 
for New Hampshire lands granted in that year, "a farme of 
five hundred acres of upland & meadow" was reserved from 
the tract disposed of, to be devoted to public benefits.** In a 
grant made in 1704, which became the town of Sutton, the 
charter provided that the following reservations be made: 
"three hundred acres of the said lands for the first settled 
minister, four hundred acres for the ministry, and two hundred 
acres for the use of a school, all to b^ laid out conveniently."'^ 
Similar provisions occur in the charter of Lunenburg, granted in 
November, 1719, except that a fourth reservation is made for 
Harvard College.'* The wild lands of the province were generally 
disposed of in large tracts or townships. These were usually 
divided into "shares," generally sixty-three to a township, one 
of which was reserved for the first settled minister, one for the 
ministry, and one for a school. Occasionally the reservation is 
expressly made for "the grammar school," as in the charter of 
the town of Walpole, New Hampshire, 1773." It is quite 



28 Records of Massachusetts, II, p. 203; IV, pt. 2, p. 486; V, pp. 414, 415. Ply- 
mouth Colony records, XI, p. 247 (Laws). Acts and resolves of Massachusetts Bay, 
p. 470, II, p. 100. 

2»i>reu' Hampshire state papers, town charters, I, p. 84. [Charter of Old Dun- 
stable, September 10, 1673.] 

30 Benedict and Tracy, History of the town of Sutton, p. 10. 

^^ Early records of the town of Lunenburg. [Facsimile of charter printed as 
frontispiece.] 

^^ New Hampshire state papers, town charters, I, pp. 78-79, 84, 353. 
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probable that the reservations were made out of solicitude for 
the grammar school, rather than the common school, owing to 
the greater cost of maintaining grammar schools and the 
difficulty experienced in the attempt to require the towns to 
maintain such schools. This policy had become fixed in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, and was retained until the 
separation of the province of Maine in 1820. One of the most 
extensive of these reservations was made in 1786, when fifty 
townships of land, each six miles square, in the district of Maine 
were sold, with the following reservations: 

Provided nevertheless ^ That there be re8er7ed out of each township, 
four lots of three hundred and twenty acres each, for public uses, to wit, 
One for the use of a public Grammar -School forever; one for the use 
of the Ministry; one for the first settled Minister, and one for the 
benefit of public education in general, as the General Court shall here- 
after direct. '^ 

The trustees of the free school in Williamstown represented to 
the legislature of Massachusetts in 1789 that they were unable to 
provide a suitable building for the use of their free school, and 
they were granted a lottery of twelve hundred pounds for that 
purpose.** The spirit of self-government and local control 
characteristic of the early New England people is seen in the 
entire absence of any conditions imposed upon the schools thus 
aided out of the public funds. 

CONNECTICUT 

In 1664 the settlement of New Haven was brought under the 
jurisdiction of Connecticut Colony, and the enlarged domain was 
divided into four counties in 1666. At a court of election held at 
Hartford, May 9, 1672, the following grants of public lands were 
made for the encouragement of grammar schools in the several 
counties of the colony: 

This Court granted to the County Townes of Payrefield and New 
London the sume of six hundred acres of land apeioe to each of those 
County Townes, to be taken up where it may not prejudice any former 
grant ; which sayd land shall be and belong to the said County Townes 
for euer, to be improued in the best manner that may be for the benefitt 



33 Acts and laws of the commonwealth of Massachusetts f 1783-89, p. 514. Laws 
of Massachusetts, 1780-91, pp. 349-351. 

^*Acts and laws of the commonwealth of Massachusetts j 1783-89, p. 732. 
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of a grammar sohoole in the sayd County Townes, and to no other use 
or end whatsoeuer. 

There is also granted to the County Townes of New Hewen an 
Hartford, to each of them, six hundred acres of land, upon the same 
tearmes and to the same use with the other County Townes.' 

It was further provided in the same year, "that in every county 
town there shall be set up and kept a grammar school, for the 
use of the county, the master thereof being able to instruct youths 
so far as they may be fitted for college."* As a further encour- 
agement the masters were exempted from the payment of poll 
tax,' and from highway* and military summons.* As the lands 
were not surveyed until thirty years after the grants were made, 
these early schools were in need of more immediate aid. In 1684 
all houses and lands given or purchased by charitable persons 
"for the encouragement of learning and providing of public con- 
cernments" were exempt from taxation.* Three years later, the 
Court ordered a contingent surplus in the colonial treasury to be 
distributed among the county towns for the improvement of their 
grammar schools.^ The Court, in 1690, ordered that an annual 
salary of sixty pounds current money should be paid to the masters 
of the schools of Hartford and New Haven, "thirty pounds of it 
to be paid out of the county treasury."* This provision was ampli- 
fied in 1693 so as to aid in the support of the other schools of the 
colony, by the following act: 

This Court for the incouragement of learning in this Colony, there 
being fower gramar schooles in the county townes of each county, 
this Court haueing gpranted to Hartford and New Hauen for the end 
afoarsayd thirty pownds apeice to the sayd townes no[w] g^ue to New 
London and Fayrfeild county schooles twenty pownds to each of those 
county townes.' 

For the better assurance that the town schools would be 
maintained as required by law, the legislature in 1700 ordered 
that an annual appropriation from the colonial treasury of 

1 Connecticut colonial records, II, p. 176. 

^Latvs of 1672, p. 63. (Notes 2-5 from Clews. ) 

3/d., p. 59. 

*/d., p. 28. Acts and Laws of , . . Connecticut, II, p. 85 (re-printed, 1750.) 

5/d., p. 63. Acts and Laws of . . . Connecticut, I, p. 78 (re-printed, 1715.) 

^Connecticut colonial records, III, p. 158. 

7/d., pp. 224, 225. 

»Id., IV, p. 31. 

9 Id., p. 97. 
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forty shillings for every one thousand pounds of taxable prop- 
erty be made to each town for the use of the school. Where this 
proved insufficient to support the master of the school, the deficit 
was to be paid out of any endowment that the school might have, 
but where none existed, one-half of such deficit was to be 
paid out of a town rate and the balance to be met by tuition fees.**^ 
That this annual subsidy was made to contribute to the support 
of the grammar schools may be seen from the provisions of an 
act passed in 1712, entitled, "An Act for the encouragement of 
Learning." The section relating to the grammar schools is as 
follows: 

And it is further enacted j That the forty shillings upon the thousand 
pounds, allowed to the county towns in this Colony for the mainte- 
nance of a grammar school, shall from the publication of this act be 
paid in money or bills of credit ; and that the villages that are already 
made or shall hereafter be made out of any of the said county towns 
shall receive their forty shillings upon the thousand pounds as pay. 
This act to continue so long as our rates are paid in money or bills. ^^ 

This annual apportionment to towns for the support of the 
schools, begun in 1700 at forty shillings upon the thousand pounds 
of valuation, was lowered to ten shillings in 1754," raised to 
twenty shillings in 1766,*' and restored to forty shillings in 1767." 
In May of the preceding year the revenues of each town "for 
excise on liquors, tea, &c." were given to the town to be placed at 
interest for the endowment of the schools;" and the interest on 
all moneys thus previously raised and in the possession of the 
colony was added to the current school funds of the several 
towns,** and all income from poll taxes was granted the towns 
for the use of schools. 

To insure the proper use of the funds thus devoted to the 
support of the schools, a system of school inspection was instituted 
in 1714, which in its scope and intent was quite similar to some 
of the systems in operation at the present time in some of the 
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states. The provision was made under the title of "An Act for 
the Encouragement and Better Improvement of Town Schools," 
and reads as follows : 

Forasmuch as the upholding and good ordering of the schools 
erected in towns by order of this Assembly, and partly maintained out 
of the publick treasury, is of great importance to the publick weal, and 
the neglect thereof will be occasion of much ignorance, disorder and 
prophanenesB. 

Be it therefore ordered and enacted by the Governor, Council and Repre- 
sentatives, in General Court assembled, and by the authority of the same. 
That the civil authority, together with the select men in every town, 
or major part of them, shall inspect, and they are hereby directed 
and impowred, as visitors, to inspect the state of all such schools as 
are appointed in the said town from time to time, and particularly 
once in each quarter of the year, at such time as they shall think 
proper to visit such schools, and inquire into the qualifications of the 
masters of such schools, and their diligence in attending to the ser- 
vice of the said school, together with the proficiency of the children 
under their care. And they are hereby further required to give such 
directions as they shall find needful, to render such schools most ser- 
viceable to the increase of that knowledge, civility, and religion, 
which is designed in the erecting of them. 

And it is further enacted, That if, in this inspection of the said 
schools, the said inspectors observe any such disorders, or misapplica- 
tion of the publick money allowed to the support of such schools, as 
render the said schools not so likely to attain the good ends proposed, 
they shall lay the same before this Assembly, that the proper orders 
in such cases necessary may be given.'* ^' 

To secure its wild lands from the cupidity of the royal 
governor, the colony of Connecticut in 1687 granted the 
greater part of them to the towns of Hartford and Windsor. 
In the final distribution of this land in 1726, one-half of it was 
retained by the colony. In 1733 it was proposed that the colo- 
ny's share of this land, embracing in all seven towns, should be 
disposed of by sale. Each of the seven towns was finally divided 
into fifty-three "rights" or "shares," three of which were 
reserved, "one for the first minister that shall be there settled, 
to be conveyed to him in fee; one to be sequestered for the use 
of the present established ministry forever, and one for the use 
of the school or schools in such towns forever."" The proceeds 
of the sale of the fifty "rights" was apportioned among the several 
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settled towns of the colony, "in proportion according to the list 
of their polls and rateable estate in the year last past, and to be 
secured and forever improved for the use of the schools kept in said 
towns according to law." ** As the grammar schools of Connecticut 
were supported in the same manner as the elementary schools, 
both sharing in the annual subsidy from the colonial treasury 
and both dependent upon the towns for their maintenance, it is 
quite likely that the revenues from the sale of these lands were 
partially devoted to the support of the grammar schools. 

NEW YORK 

The first Latin school in New Amsterdam was established in 
1659. In a letter from Stuyvesant and the Council to the 
Directors of the colony, dated July 23, 1659, announcing the 
arrival of the schoolmaster from Holland, the following senti- 
ment is expressed regarding the school: "We hope and confide 
that the community shall reap great benefits from it for their 
children, for which we pray that a bountiful God may vouchsafe 
his blessing."* In addition to his income from tuition fees the 
master received an annual allowance of two hundred florins fron^ 
the city.'* In 1663 the annual salary of the master amounted to 
oue thousand guilders ($400) . One-half of this was paid by the 
city and the other half by the Company. In reply to a letter 
from the burgomasters of New Amsterdam to the Director General 
and Council with respect to the salary to be paid to the Reverend 
^gidius Luyck for his services as master of the school, the fol- 
lowing answer was received: 

The Director General and Council are, with the supplicants, of 
opinion that the continuation and encouragement of the Latin school 
is necessary — and, as it is customary in our Fatherland, that such 
persons by the cities which make use of them are engaged, so are the 
supplicants authorized by this, to allow such a salary to the aforesaid 
Rev. Luyck as they shall deem reasonable — of which salary Director 
General and Council — provisionally upon the approbation of the Noble 
Directors shall pay the half. 16 Aug., 1663. ^ 



i»/d., p. 457-458; VIII, pp. 122, 134, 334, 387, 392. 
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The earliest leprislative act providing for secondary education 
within the colony of New York is entitled, "An Act for Encourage- 
ment of a Grammar Free-School in the City of New York," bear- 
ing date of November 27, 1702. Provision was made for the 
maintenance of a school for a period of seven years, the city to 
raise an annual "Sum of fl&fty pounds Current money of New 
York " for the support of the master. This act expired by its own 
limitation, the school having been kept but a part of the time.* 

In 1732 a petition was presented to the House asking leave to 
introduce a "Bill for encouraging a public School, to teach Latin, 
Greek, Arithmetick, and the Mathematicks, in the City of New- 
York,^^ It was proposed to appropriate the moneys remaining in 
the treasury from the licensing of hawkers and peddlers to the 
support of this school. The following extracts from the pream- 
ble to the act as finally passed indicate the sentiment of the House 
with regard to educational matters: 

Whereas, good Learning is not only a very great Accomplishment 
but the properest Means to attain knowledge, Improve the Mind, 
Morality and good Manners, and to make Men better, wiser and more 
useful to their Country as well as to themselves. 

And Whereas, the City and Colony of New York, abounds with 
Youths of a Genius not Inferior to other Countries, it must undoubtedly 
be a Loss to the Public and a Misfortune to such Youths if they are 
destitute of the Opportunity to improve their Capacities by a Liberal 
Education.^ 

By the provisions of this act the city of New York was required 
to raise an annual sum of forty pounds for the support of the 
toaster of the school, and a like sum was annually appropriated 
for this purpose from the colonial treasury, out of funds accruing 
from the licensing of hawkers and peddlers : 

Always Provided and Be it further Enacted by the same Authority 
that whenever the Fund of Hawkers and Pedlars shall during the Term 
aforesaid happen to exceed the Sum of Forty Pounds per Annum such 
Overplus shall remain in the Treasury, so Nevertheless as that the said 
Sallary for the whole Five Years out of the said Fund does not fall 
short of the Sum of Two Hundred Pounds any Thing herein to the con- 
trary thereof notwithstanding.® 



* Jd., pp. 77, 78. Colonial laws of New York, I, pp. 516, 517. 

6 Jd., II, pp. 813-817. Phatt, op. eit., pp. 125-127. 

« Colonial laws of New York, III, pp. 86, 87. Pratt, op. cit., p. 130. 
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The provisions of the above measure expired in 1737, and 
further legislation was therefore made necessary. When a 
measure containing provisions similar to those of the previous 
act were proposed, it met with violent opposition. The motion to 
continue the appropriation from the "Fund of Hawkers and Ped- 
lars" was carried by a majority of but one vote, while the provision 
authorizing the city of New York to assume its share of the burden 
of the Latin school was carried by a majority of seven. Pro- 
vision was made in both of these acts for the instruction of twenty 
pnpils free of charges for tuition, a specified number from each 
of the counties in the colony. A portion of the annual amount 
appropriated from the colonial treasury remained unpaid. The 
Assembly declared in 1740, "That the part of the Two hundred 
pounds that remains Yet Unpaid to the Said Alexander Malcolm, 
is a just debt due from this Colony; and it appearing by the 
Treasurer's accounts that there is Still Unpaid, The Sum of One 
hundred Eleven pounds Seven Shillings and Six pence," the 
same was ordered paid.^ The provisions of the law of 1737 were 
made for one year and expired by limitation in 1738. No 
further action was taken for the maintenance of such a school 
during the remainder of the colonial period. 

MARYLAND 

The earliest provision for secondary schools in the province 
of Marj'land was made in 1694. In the fall of that year Gov- 
ernor Nicholson proposed to the Assembly, "that a way be found 
out for the building of a free school, and the maintenance for 
a schoolmaster and usher and writing master that can cast 
accounts."^ The Governor proposed to contribute fifty pounds 
towards the erection of such a school, and to make an annual 
donation of twenty-five pounds sterling during his continuance 
in office towards the support of the master. Liberal donations 
of money and tobacco were subscribed by the members of the 
Assembly and by various civil officers.* Several laws relating to 

7 Pratt, op. eit.^ p. 140. 

1 Quoted in Bernard C. Steiner, History of education in Maryland, p. 19. 
United States bureau of educationf Circular of information no. 2, 1894. 

2 SCHARF, History of Maryland, I, pp. 350, 351. 
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education were passed, three of which had reference to the estab- 
lishment or support of free schools. One of these was an act 
entitled, "An Act for the Imposition of Four Pence per Gallon on 
Liquors imported into this Province." In this way funds were 
to be raised "for building and repairing Court- Houses, Free- 
Schools, Bridewells, or such public Services." Another was an 
"Act for laying an Imposition on several Commodities exported 
out of this Province." The "imposition" was laid upon furs, 
beef, bacon, etc., "for the Maintenance of Free- Schools." The 
other was "A Supplicatory Act to their Sacred Majesties, for 
erecting of Free-Schools "' 

The Supplicatory Act for free schools which was passed in 
1694 was revised and amended in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the King, and re-enacted in 1696 as "A Petitionary ACT 
for Free- Schools." This act prayed for the establishment of a " Free 
School or Schools, or Place of Study of Latin, Greek, Writing and 
the like, consisting of one Master, one Usher, and one Writing- 
Master or Scribe, to a School, and One Hundred Scholars, more or 
less, according to the Ability of the said Free- School."* A board 
of twenty trustees was appointed arid directed to establish such 
a free school "in a certain Place of this Province, called Ann- 
Artindel Town," and to reserve the sum of £120 sterling 
per annum for the support of this school. As soon as a like sum 
was available for a similar purpose, a second free school was to 
be established at the town of Oxford, in Talbot county. In the 
same manner, as additional funds were provided, the trustees 
were directed to "proceed to Erecting othei* and more Free Schools 
in this Province, tMt is to say, in every County of this Province 
at present, one Free-School." 

But one school. King William's at Annapolis, was established 
under the provisions of the act of 1696. This school was so 
poorly endowed that it was obliged in 1704 to petition the legis- 
lature for assistance. To provide an additional revenue, an 
export duty was placed upon various skins and furs for the 
maintenance of free schools, as follows: "for every Bear- 
Skin, Nine Pence Sterling: For Beaver, Four Pence per Skin: 



3 Bacon's LawSy 1694, cha. XIX, XXII, XXXI. 
*fd., 1696, ch. XVII. 
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For Otter, Three Pence per Skin: For Wild-Cats, Foxes, Minks, 
Fishers and Wolves Skins, One Penny Halfpenny per Skin: For 
Musk-Bat, Four Pence per Dozen: For Raccoons, Three Farth- 
ings per Skin: for Elk-Skins, Twelve Pence per Skin: For Deer- 
Skins dressed or undressed, Four Pence per Skin: For young 
Bear and Cubb- Skins, Two Pence per Skin." This amount was 
doubled for all non-resident shippers not trading dii'ectly with En- 
gland. To guard against fraudulent shipment a fine of five thou- 
sand pounds of tobacco was imposed upon any shipmaster detected 
in an attempt to evade the payment of this duty, and the property 
was to be confiscated. One-half of this fine and half of the 
property thus seized was to be appropriated to the support of the 
free schools of the province. Non-resident exporters were also 
required to pay an export tax of twelve pence per hundredweight 
for dried beef and bacon and twelve pence per barrel for pork and 
undried beef, which went to the free school fund.^ 

The prospect of a free school for each county was very poor. 
There was much agitation and frequent legislation, but very little 
real good resulting from it. Additional revenue was provided in 
1717 by an increase of twenty shillings upon the duty imposed upon 
alllrish servants and negroes imported into the province,' and in 
1719 by appropriating for the use of county schools the estates of 
all persons dying intestate.' In 1720, one-half of a duty of three 
pence per hogshead on all tobacco exported from the province 
was added to the free school fund. This act was repeated in 
1721, in 1723, and in 1726.' 

In 1723 a strange modification of the law of 1704 was made 
by repealing that part of the law relating to the duty on exported 
furs and skins, and substituting a duty on pork, pitch or tar 
imported from any other colony.' These duties were to be appro- 
priated "towards the maintaining a Free- School or Schools, 
within this Province," and one- half of the property confiscated for 
fraudulent importation was devoted "towards the Use of Public 
Schools in the several Counties." In the same year an act was 

5 Bacon's Laws, 1704, ch. XXVIl. 
«/d., 1717, ch. X. 
7/d., 1719, ch. XIV. 
8/d., 1720. ch. XV. 
o/d., 1723, ch. XI. 
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passed, entitled, "An ACT for the Encouragement of Learning, 
and erecting Schools in the several Counties within this Province." 
Aboard of seven "visitors" was appointed for each of the twelve 
counties, and all matters relating to the erection of buildings, the 
employment of masters, etc., was put into their hands. It was 
ordered that the funds already raised for the support of county 
schools be divided equally among the several counties. The vis- 
itors were authorized to proceed to the erection of "one school in 
each county within this province, at the most convenient place, as 
near the center of the county as may be, and as may be most con- 
venient for the boarding of children, at the discretion of the 
visitors. "*° The masters of these schools were required in 1728 
to instruct gratis as many poor children as the visitors should 
order." But little success attended this effort to establish a sys- 
tem of schools. It was found next to impossible to procure 
sober and respectable masters to place in charge of the schools," 
and there was but little sympathy with the efforts of the 
established church to govern the educational affairs of the 
colony." Before the middle of the century the schools were 
regarded as of little account." The funds were not sufficient 
to enable them to continue their work, and in 1770, the 
consolidating of these funds was begun. Of the fifteen foun- 
dations for secondary schools, at least six went to institutions of 
the same grade, four to higher institutions, two were devoted 
to the support of the poor, and one was made to support an 
elementary school, as follows: The schools of Worcester and 
Somerset counties were merged in Eden School in 1770;" through 
the union of the schools of St. Mary's, Charles, and Prince 
George counties in 1774, Charlotte Hall was founded;" the Cal- 
vert county school property was sold for the benefit of Lower 
Marlboro Academy in 1778;" the Kent County School was erected 



10 /d., 1723, ch. XIX. 
11 /d., 1728, ch. VIII. 

12 ScHARF, History of Maryland, II, pp. 27, 28. 
13STEINEB, op. eit., pp. 37, 38. 
14 /d., p. 37. 

^^Laws of Maryland, (Annapolis, 1787) 1770, ch. XII. (September-November 
session.) 

i« Jd., 1774, ch. XIV. (March-April session.) 

17 /(f., 1778, ch. XVI. (October-December session.) 
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into Washington College in 1782/^ and the funds of the Talbot 
County School were consolidated with those of the CoUege in the 
same year;" King William's School was merged in St. John's 
College in 1785 ; " the property of the schools of Cecil and Dor- 
chester counties was given to the trustees of the poor in 1797*^ 
and 1788" respectively; the schools of Ann Arundel and Balti- 
more counties were continued for some time, the latter eventually 
being made a school for poor children; the Frederick County 
School became Frederick College in 1830;" while the history of 
the school of Queen Anne's county after 1780 is uncertain. 

SOUTH CAROUNA 

In the early years of the eighteenth century, various bequests 
were made for the founding of a free school in South Carolina, 
but there was no legislative action looking to the establishment 
of such a school prior to 1710. In that year an act was passed 
'*for the Founding and Erecting of a Free School, for the use of 
the Inhabitants of South Carolina." Commissioners were 
appointed and were instructed to erect a free school "for the 
instruction of the youth of this Province in grammar and other 
arts and sciences and useful learniug, and also in the principles 
of the christian religion."^ This was followed two years later 
by an act passed June 7, 1712, entitled, "An ACT for the 
Encouragement of Learning." By the provisions of this act, a 
master was appointed for a grammar school in Charleston in 
which "the Greek and Latin languages" were to be taught. 
This master was instructed to choose one usher, "who is impow- 
ered and required to assist the master aforesaid in teaching the 
languages, reading, English, writing, arithmetick or other parts 
of the mathematicks as he is capable to teach."* The public 
receiver was directed to pay an annual sum of sixteen pounds 
for three years to the master of the parish of St. James, who had 



18 /d., 1782, ch. VIII. (April-June session.) 
!• Jd., 1782, ch. XXX. (Novembei>-January session.) 

20 SoLLERS, Secondary education in the state of Maryland, in Steineb, History 
of education in Maryland, p. 42. 

^^Laws of Maryland, 1787, ch. XVIII. (Maxcy*8 revision, 2, p. 49.) 
22 Jd., 1788, ch. VI, p. 51. 

23SOLLEKS, Op. Cit., pp. 39-68. 
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served the public with great satisfaction, but for whose main- 
tenance no suitable provision had been made. 

This act was repealed in the following December by the 
enactment of a more general school law. By the provisions of 
this law, the sum of one hundred pounds annually was appro- 
priated for the support of a master for the grammar school of 
Charleston. And in case the number of pupils in attendence was 
so large that an usher was needed, it was provided that an amount 
not to exceed fifty pounds per annum from the public treasury 
should be allowed for his support. In recognition of such aid, 
it was provided that the master should instruct without fees any 
number of scholars not to exceed twelve, to be appointed by 
the school commissioners. To encourage private donations to 
this school, any person contributing the sum of twenty pounds 
current money was permitted to nominate any one person to be 
taught free for a period of five years, or as many persons as the 
number of such amounts granted, provided, the whole number 
of scholars so to be instructed without fees did not exceed 
twenty. It was provided "as a further and more general encour- 
agement for the instructing of the youth of this province in 
useful and necessary learning" that each master settled in any 
other parish and approved by the vestry of such parish, should 
receive an annual sum of ten pounds from the public treasury. 
Each parish erecting a school building was permitted to draw 
upon the public treasury to the extent of twelve pounds for the 
building of the same.' 

The master of the free school of the town of Dorchester was 
authorized in 1756 to receive out of the public treasury fifty 
pounds proclamation money, or the value thereof in current 
money of the province, out of the church fund in the colonial 
treasury, in addition to the use of the school lands and build- 
ings. For this he was required to instruct gratis ten poor 
children, and as many more as the commissioners might deter- 
mine from time to time according to the salaries received by the 
instructors in the school.* 



1 statutes, II, p. 342. 

2 Id., II, pp. 376-378. One-half of a leaf of the original act is torn off. 
3/d., pp. 389-396. 

*Id., IV, pp. 23-24. 
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OTHER COLONIES 

In the colonies where matters of church and state were 
entirely divorced, public education was much neglected. At this 
time the school was largely dependent upon the church for its 
existence, and where the clergy were in civil power provisions 
for education were made matters of public concern. This was 
especially trae of Massachusetts, of Connecticut, and of Maryland. 
Various influences, such as the spirit of adventure, the constant 
shifting of the settlers, the diflBculties incident to new territory, 
the almost constant warfare and civil discord, and in some 
places, the nature of the settlements on the plantations, made 
public free schools almost impossible. 

In Rhode Island, the town of Newport in 1649, and the 
proprietors of Providence in 1663, sought to encourage public 
education by appropriating small tracts of land for the use of 
schools.* 

In Pennsylvania, among the grants of land made by William 
Penn was one of five thousand acres to Christopher Taylor, "a 
man of great learning, well versed in the ancient languages, and 
a minister among Friends," who was at that time engaged in 
teaching in England.' He soon afterwards came to Pennsylvania, 
and subsequently set up a school on "Tinicum, alias College 
Island." This is said to have been "without doubt the first 
school of high grade in Pennsylvania."' 



CHAPTER II 

THE ACADEMY PERIOD 

American schools are an expression of social and industrial 
conditions in American life. Society during the colonial period 
was composed of two nearly distinct classes, namely, the higher 
or professional class, to whom was entrusted the management of 
civic and religious affairs, and the lower class, who were 

1 ToLHAM, History of higher education in Mhode Island, p. 25. United States 
bureau of education, Cir. of Inf. no. 1, 1894. 

2WICKBB8HAH, A history of education in Pennsylvania, p. 81. 
3/(1., p. 463. 

Educ'n.— 6 
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generally represented by a great body of common people. Such 
social conditions would require two main classes of schools. 
The elementary schools with their limited allowance of the 
"three R's" were suflBcient to meet the needs of the common 
people, while the colleges were indispensable to the preparation 
of able leaders who should fill the places occupied by the men 
trained in the English schools when they had passed away. The 
intermediate school had no place in and for itself, but was a 
necessary means of preparation for the higher schools, and was 
regarded as such. No particular value was attached to the 
instruction offered in the classical grammar schools except as a 
necessary preparation for the studies of the colleges. Their 
hold upon the communities in which they were established 
was necessarily precarious. Where the schools were not liber- 
ally endowed or their support provided for from sources other 
than tuition fees or public taxation, their maintenance was at 
all times doubtful. Frequent legislation was necessary in 
Massachusetts and Connecticut in order to compel the towns to 
support these schools; and the increase of the penalty for 
neglect failed to make the towns comply with the law requir- 
ing their maintenance. 

The movement toward democracy was accelerated during the 
Revolutionary' period, and finally resulted in the rise of the middle 
class in American society. "The rise of the academies is closely 
connected with the rise of this middle class." Education was 
coming to be regarded as having value for other than utilitarian 
ends. The academies superseded the colonial grammar schools 
because they represented new ideas in American life. Advanced 
courses of English studies were offered without regard to prepa- 
ration for collegiate instruction, while college-preparatory 
courses were provided for those intending to continue their 
studies in the higher institutions. Like the Latin grammar 
school, the academy was not without English precedent, although 
it was one of the most distinctly American of the educational 
institutions thus far established in this country. 

There was no attempt made at uniformity in the grade of 
instruction offered in the several academies. In the absence of 
any adequate system of common schools in several of the 
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states, some of the academies became mere elementary schools, 
while others continued as preparatory schools for the colleges 
and universities. In many states they became the recognized 
agencies for the preparation of teachers for the common schools. 
Their service in this respect was particularly recognized in New 
York, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. Not only were they thus 
the forerunners of the normal schools, but thev were also con- 
nected with the movement for the establishment of female 
seminaries and the provision for higher education of women. 
The period of the academies may be regarded as extending from 
the Revolutionary war to the close of the Civil war. These 
institutions were founded by private initiative or were eccle- 
siastical undertakings, prompted by religious enthusiasm. 
They relieved the impoverished communities of the necessity of 
maintaining at public expense schools of an intermediate char- 
acter. Recognizing their service in the promotion of learning, 
the newly-formed states with but little else to give, at first gave 
liberally of their lands for the support of these schools, and 
when better able, some of them made liberal appropriations of 
money also. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

By frequent modifications of the school law of Massachusetts, 
the high standai'd of education under public control provided by 
the law of 1647 was gradually lowered. The law requiring towns 
of one hundred families to support a grammar school was changed 
in 1683 by an additional requirement of two such schools in 
every town of more than five hundred families.^ This was 
changed in 1789 to a requirement of such a school in towns 
of two hundred families,'* and in 1824, in towns of five thousand 
inhabitants,' and in 1827 in towns of five hundred families.* 
These later modifications were due in a large measure to the 
upgrowth of academies, which aimed to furnish such secondary 
instruction as would meet the popular demand of the day. 



1 Records of Massachusetts, V, pp. 414-41.5. 
^ Laws of Massachusetts J 1789, ch. XIX. 
3/d., 1824, ch. CXL 
*Id., 1827, ch. CXLIII. 
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In 1797, a general policy with reference to the granting of 
state aid to the academies in the form of public lands was 
adopted. At this time, a committee of both houses, to whom 
the petitions of several academies for grants of public lands and 
the subject of academies at large was refeiTcd, reported that fifteen 
academies had been incorporated by the General Court, and that 
seven of these had been endowed with liberal grants of public 
lands.* The policy of the state with regard to the encourage- 
ment of academies by such grants is declared in the following 
passage from the report of the committee: 

On a general view of this subject, the committee are of opinion 
that the system hitherto pursued, of endowing academies with state 
lands, ought to be continued, but with several material alterations; 
first, that no academy (at least not already erected) ought to be 
encouraged by government unless it have a neighborhood to support it 
of at least thirty or forty thousand inhabitants, not accommodated in 
any manner by any other academies, by any college or school answer- 
ing the purpose of an academy ; secondly, that every such portion of 
the Commonwealth ought to be considered as equally entitled to 
grants of state lands to these institutions, in aid of private donations ; 
and thirdly, that no state lands ought to be granted to any academy 
but in aid of permanent funds, secured by towns and individual 
doners; and therefore, previous to any such grant of state lands, evi- 
dence ought to be produced that such funds are legally secured, at 
least adequate to erect and repair the necessary ^buildings, to support 
the corporation, to procure and preserve such apparatus and books as 
may be necessary, and to pay a part of the salaries'^of the preceptors.^ 

The report showed that with the addition of four or five 
academies, "in those parts of the Commonwealth where they may 
be most wanted," there would be one such school to every twenty- 
five thousand inhabitants, which was considered sufficient to meet 
the demand for that grade of instruction. The distribution of 
these schools, as nearly as might be, so as to accommodate the 
various districts of the state, shows that they were regarded, to 
a considerable extent, as part of an organized system of public 
instruction. 

Of the seven endowed academies, six iiad received one town- 

sPryeburg (1792), 15,000 acres; Berwick (1791), Hallowell (1791), Washington 
Academy at East Machias (1792), Marblehead (1792), Bristol Academy at Taunton 
(1792), and Leicester (1784), one township of laud each. The first four were in 
Maine. 

•Walton, Report on academies ^ in Fortieth annual report of the board of 
educationy Massachusetts ^ pp. 207-208. Am. Joum, Ud., XXX, pp. 58-^59. 
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ship of land each. With reference to the endowment of other 
academies, the committee reported as follows: 

To extend this plan of a township to each academy of those 
academies already allowed, and to those which from local circum- 
stances may be justly claimed, would require the grants of twelve or 
thirteen townships more. The committee thinks this number too large, 
and therefore proposes half a township of six miles square, of the unap- 
propriated lands in the district of Maine, to be granted to each academy 
having secured to it the private funds of towns and individual donors 
before described, to be laid out or assigned (with the usual reserva- 
tions) by the committee for the sale of eastern lands. 

Of the eight academies that had been incorporated and had 
not been endowed by the state, four had received a sufficient 
endowment from towns and individuals to be entitled to a grant 
of one-half township of land, and the four remaining academies 
were given three years in which to procure an endowment of 
three thousand dollars each, which would entitle them to a grant 
of public lands. That the policy thus outlined was carried out 
may be seen from the grants made to some of the academies 
established in accordance with the conditions of the above report.' 

So rapid was the increase in the number of these schools that 
by 1840 one hundred and twelve acts of incorporation had been 
passed for the establishment of academies in eighty-eight towns. * 
Several of the proposed schools were never established and many 
others did not long continue in operation.* About twenty of the 
academies located within the state received grants of public lands. 

MAINE 

The educational system of Massachusetts extended to the 
province of Maine prior to its organization as a separate state, in 

7 One-half township was granted to Milton Academy in 1798. (Laws and 
resolves, 1798, ch. XLVI. ) 

^Mabtiv*, JB volution of the public school system of Massachusetts, p. 121. 

B Eighty -four "academies and public schools" are enumerated by Edwards in 
the report on Education and literary institutions, in American quarterly register, 
Y, pp. 288-291, (1833). Twrenty-two schools are referred to as having received a 
township of public land each. The size of the grant is evidently incorrect, as is 
also the case in the report of Walton, op, cit., where some of the schools are men- 
tioned as having received one-half township each, which are reported by the committee 
in 1797 as having received a township. The number of incorporated academies in 
operation at that time is giren as seventy -three in the Abstract of Massachusetts 
school returns for 1838-39, p. 341. 
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1820. By the articles of separation, the policy adopted by the 
parent state of reserving for educational and religious purposes a 
portion of each township of land transferred from public control, 
was made applicable to all grants and sales of land made by 
Massachusetts and Maine. ^ At the time of the admission of 
Maine into the union, twenty-five academies had been incor- 
porated within her borders,' and had received as an endowment 
253,980 acres of wild lands.' 

The constitution of 1820 made it the duty of the legislature to 
promote the further establishment of such schools and to encour- 
age them by such endowments as the circumstances of the people 
of the state would admit. The following article is worthy of 
note as containing the principles that have guided in subsequent 
legislation in matters relating to secondary schools : 

A general diffusion of the advantages of education being essential 
to the promotion of the rights and liberties of the people ; to promote 
this important object, the Legislature are authorized, and it shall be 
their duty to require, the several towns to make suitable provision, at 
their own expense, for the support and maintenance of public schools ; 
and it sh&ll further be their duty to encourage and suitably endow, from 
time to time, as the circumstances of the people may authorize, all 
academies, colleges and seminaries of learning within the State : Fro- 
videdf That no donation, grant or endowment shall at any time be 
made by the Legislature, to any Literary Institution now established, 
or which may hereafter be established, unless, at the time of making 
such endowment, the Legislature of the State shall have the right to 
grant any further powers to, alter, limit or restrain any of the powers 
vested in, any such literary institution, as shall be judged necessary 
to promote the best interests thereof.^ 

That the policy thus proposed was carried out is very evident 
from the fact that between 1820 and 1851 forty-four academies 

^ See page 58. This policy was continued in Maine down to 1828, when the 
state began to reserve 1,000 acres in each township, *^to be appropriated to such 
public uses, for the exclusive benefit of such town, as the Legislature may here- 
after direct." (Imws of Maine, 1828, ch. CCCXCIII, sec. 4.) 

2 Edwards, Education and literary institutions , in American quarterly regis- 
ter, V, pp. 275-277. 

Stetson, A study of the history of education in Maine and the evolution of our 
present school system, p. 83. This study is published in the Maine school report, 
1901. 

3 Jd., p. 83. 

4 Maine Constitution, Art. VIII. The legislatures of recent years have fre- 
quently imposed various conditions upon the state-aided schools. See discussion of 
aid to the high schools of Maine, chapter III of this publication. 
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were chartered, receiving from the state 332,980 acres of land 
and $20,000 in money for their support. The state grants had 
reached $230,000 in 1876, and the number of academies had 
increased to nearly one hundred/ Of the many states that made 
so favorable a beginning in the matter of promoting secondary 
instruction in private academies by extending state aid for their 
support, only three states, Maine, New York, and Maryland, have 
continued this policy down to the present time, 1903. 

NEW YORK 

After the withdrawal of the colonial subsidy to the Latin 
school in the city of New York in 1738,^ such secondary schools 
as existed in the colony down to the close of the Revolutionary 
war, except the grammar school of King's College (1763), 
must have been conducted as private enterprises, without support 
from public funds. But after the turbulent wars of the second 
half of the eighteenth century had passed, and private academies 
had begun to be established in the state, immediate steps were 
taken for their encouragement, and liberal grants of public lands 
and appropriations of public funds were made for their support. 

The University of the State of New York was established in 
1784, and in its organization was made to include all secondary 
schools in the state, whether public or private.* Numerous 
academies were founded about this time, and in the absence 
of any adequate system of public schools, these institutions 
furnished much of the elementary as well as secondary instruc- 
tion in the state. In a committee report to the regents, in 1787, 
it was urged that the disadvantages under which these schools 
were placed by reason of their dependence upon private benev- 
olence ought to be removed.' Steps were accordingly taken for 
providing a subsidy from the state, but not without proper 
precaution against the unwise expenditure of- public funds. 

5 Stetson, op. eit., pp. 83-86. Am. Jonm. Ed., XXIV, p. 259 foot-note. Four 
academies were granted half a township of land each between 1820 and 1828. 

^ See page 65. 

^ Laws of tenth session (folio), LXXXII. Laws of seventh session, ch. LI. 
The several acts relating to the establishment of the University of the State of New 
York are given in Hough's Historical and statistical record, pp. 42-62. 

3 Quoted by Butlbb, in Hough's Historical and statistical record, p. 27. 
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Each academy chartered by the regents was obliged to furnish 
satisfactory evidence of a sufficient endowment to provide a 
suitable building and to meet a part of the current expenses of 
the school, and to have a sufficiently large community dependent 
upon it for educational advantages without encroaching upon 
the territory of a previously incorporated institution.* 

To provide a revenue for the support of schools and for the ^ 

propagation of the gospel, a system of land reservations was 
instituted. In May, 1784, a Board of Commissioners of the 
Land Office was created and directed to lay out all unappropri- 
ated lands into townships six miles square, in each of which a 
lot of three hundred acres was to be reserved for the use of a 
minister of the gospel, and another of six hundred and ninety 
acres "for a school or schools." A second act was passed in 
May, 1786, "for the speedy Sale of the unappropriated Lands" 
within this State. This provided for the laying out of all unap- 
propriated lands into townships ten miles square, in each of which 
one lot of six hundred and forty acres was to be marked " Gospel 
and Schools " and another of the same size "/or promoting Litera- ^ 

fwrc."^ Ten towns in the northern part of the state were set 
apart, without reservations, for educational purposes. The 
sections reserved for the gospel and schools became the basis of 
the common school fund of the state, while those set apart for 
the promotion of literature were reserved, to be applied as the 
legislature might direct, for the encouragement of learning 
throughout the state. Prom this reservation, grants of land 
were made to the early academies, and from the sales of a portion 
of the land thus reserved,* the Literature Fund for the encour- 
agement of secondary schools was founded in 1813. 

As early as 1790, the legislature authorized the regents to 
lease out certain state lands and to apply the revenues to the i 

aid of the colleges and academies.^ In April, 1792, the legisla- 
ture appropriated the sum of fifteen hundred pounds annually 
for a period of five years, for the purpose of encouraging the 



* Hough, op. cit., pp. 409-411. 

5 Laws of ninth session j ch. LXVII, p. 330. 

« Hough, op. cit., p. 84. 

"J Laws of 1790, ch. 38. Greenleaf, II, 316. 
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academies/ This sum was to be distributed by the regents 
"in such proportions, and to be appropriated in such manner 
as they shall judge most beneficial, for the several academies, 
and most adventageous to literature."' It was apportioned to 
ten academies in the following year, in amounts ranging from 
$215 to $515, according to the needs of the several schools, 
and to twelve academies in 1794.*** Beginning with Johns- 
town Academy in 1796, literature lots were granted from year 
to year to various academies." In 1801, an act was passed, 
entitled, "An Act for the promotion of literature," in which 
provision was made for four successive lotteries of $25,000 each. 
Of this sum, $12,500 was to be paid to the regents to be 
distributed among the academies." 

To provide a permanent fund for the support of the academies, 
the Commissioners of the Land Office were directed in 1813 to 
sell military and other lands, and to invest the proceeds as a 
fund, whose income the regents were authorized to apportion to 
the academies in such manner "as in their judgment shall be 
just and equitable."*' A general regulation was made in 1817 
that the distribution of the income of this fund should be made 
upon the basis of the number of students pursuing the branches 
of study preparatory to admission to "well-regulated colleges."" 
This fund was increased in 1819 by an addition of $26,690 out 
of arrears of quit-rents." In 1827, an act was passed, entitled, 
"AN ACT to provide permanent funds for the annual appropria- 
tion of Common Schools, to increase the Literature Fund, and 
to Promote the Education of Teachers." By this act securities 
to the amount of $150,000 then belonging to the Canal Fund 
were conveyed to the state, in payment of so much canal stock 



s This annual appropriation amounted to $3,750. 

^ Laws of New York j fifteenth session, ch. LXIX, sec. 2. 

10 Hough, op. cit., ch. XX. A summary of the appropriations made to the 
academies by the regents upon the basis of attendance from 1793 to 1813 is given 
in this chapter. 

^^Xiaws, 1800, ch. 112; 1813, ch. 119; 1814, ch. 71, 200; 1822, ch. 10; 1825, ch. 
266; 6826, ch. 308, etc. 

i^Laws, 1801, ch. 53, (Hough). 

^3 Laws, 1813, ch. 187. 

i*BuTLEB, in Hough's Historical and statistical record, p. 31. 

^^LawSf 1819, ch. 222, sec. 31. 
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owned by the state. This amount was added to the Literature 
Fund, to be used as follows: 

. . .and the income thereof shall be subject to the control of the 
regents of the university, upon condition or in addition to any other 
condition the regents may prescribe, that the said regents shall annu- 
ally distribute the whole income arising from the fund now under 
their control, as well as that hereby added, among the incorporated, 
academies and seminaries of this state, other than colleges, which are 
subject to the visitation of the said regents, or which shall, within one 
year, by a valid corporate act, place themselves under the visitation and 
control of the said regents, to the same extent as the academies incor- 
porated by them, which distribution shall be made in proportion to the 
number of pupils instructed in each academy or seminary, for six 
months during the preceding year, who shall have pursued classical 
studies, or the higher branches of English education, or both; and 
that no pupil shall be deemed to have pursued classical studies, unless 
he shall have advanced as far at least as to have read the first book of 
the Eneid of Virgil in latin ; and no student shall be deemed to have 
pursued the higher branches of an English education, unless he shall 
have advanced beyond such knowledge of common, vulgar and decimal 
arithmetic, and such proficiency in English grammar and geography, 
as are usually obtained in common schools. ^"^ 

To enable the regents to make such distribution, they were 
empowered to require annual returns, to be made on oath of the 
principal instructor in any academy or seminary or of one of the 
trustees thereof, in such form as the regents might prescribe, 
containing the names and ages of all pupils instructed, and the 
time each pupil was in attendance and the progress made in the 
various studies." Meanwhile the number of academies had been 
rapidly increasing. Nineteen such institutions had been incor- 
porated by 1800, and forty-eight additional charters were granted 
in the next twenty years; but not all of the schools were able to 
comply with the requirements, so that only thirty academies 
reported for and received a share of the Literature Fund in 1820. 
In the next ten years, forty additional charters were granted to 
academies by the legislature, in most of which no conditions 
were imposed upon the institutions.^* 

The Revised Statutes which went into effect in 1830 provided 
that the distribution of the income of the Literature Fund should 



i^Laws, 1827, ch. 228, sec. 3. 

^"^ Id.j sec. 4. 

iSBcTLER, in Hough's Historical and statistical record^ pp. 27-28. 
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be made in equal amounts to the eight senatorial districts," and 
to the schools within the districts upon the basis provided in the 
act of 1827. This method of distribution by which each sen- 
atorial district received the same amount regardless of the 
number of schools, although plainly unjust, was continued until 
the adoption of the Constitution of 1847, when a return was 
made to the former method of distributing the annual subsidy to 
the schools of the state upon the basis of the number of students 
in each who were pursuing classical or advanced English 
studies." 

Special grants for the purchase of books, maps and globes, 
and philosophical apparatus, had been made from the very origin 
of the academy system, but it was not until 1834 that the legal 
provision was made for a regular apportionment to the schools for 
this purpose. In that year it was provided that $12,000 of the 
revenue of the Literature Fund should be annually distributed by 
the regents to the academies and schools, "which moneys shall 
be exclusively appropriated and expended by the trustees of such 
academies and schools respectively, towards paying the salaries of 
tutors."" Out of the income in excess of that amount, a sum not 
to exceed $250 was to be apportioned to each academy for the 
purchase of supplies, as follows: 

Any portion of the excess of the literature fund over the sum of 
twelve thousand dollars, may, in the discretion of the regents, be 
assigned to any academy or school subject to their visitation, and sub- 
ject to such rules and regulations as they may prescribe, for the pur- 
chase of text books, maps and globes, or philosophical or chemical 
apparatus; such sum shall not exceed two hundred and fifty dollars 
in any one year. But no part of the said excess shall be actually paid 
over, unless the trustees of the academy or school to which it is to be 
appropriated shall raise and apply an equal sum of money to the 
same object.^* 

The academies had for many years been regarded as the nat- 
ural agency for the preparation of teachers for the common schools 
of the state. ** Mention was made in the act of 1827 of a purpose 
"to promote the education of Teachers," and the provision that 

^^Mevised statuteSf ch. 15, art. I, title 1, sec. 23. 

^OLaws, 1847, ch. 258. 

21 Laws, 1834, ch. 140, sec. 1. 

22 /d., 880. 2. 

^^Begents' report, 1832. 
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pupils pursuing the higher English studies should be counted in 
the number of students qualified to draw public funds was made 
to encourage the attendance of students preparing to teach, and 
to induce academies to provide suitable courses of study for 
such pupils. But it was not until 1834 that a distinct appro- 
priation was made for this purpose." A surplus of the revenue 
of the Literature Fund, (after distributing $12,000 to the acad- 
emies), amounting to $10,040.76 was available for this purpose. 
Of this sum, $500 was appropriated for the establishment of a 
department for the preparation of teachers in an academy in each 
of the senatorial districts, and the remainder of the annual income 
was apportioned in equal shares to these schools for the mainte- 
nance of such departments.*^ With the increase of funds after 
the addition of a portion of the annual income of the United 
States deposit of 1836, the number of schools authorized to estab- 
lish and maintain teachers' classes was doubled, and numerous 
other applications were made for like recognition.** 

In the distribution of the surplus in the national treasury, in 
1836, New York received as her share $4,014,520.71, and was one 
of the eight states to apply this fund solely to education.^' 
By an act entitled, "AN ACT to appropriate the income of the 
United States deposit fund to the purposes of education and the 
diflfusion of knowledge," passed April 17, 1838, the sum of $28,000 
of the income of this fund was annually paid over to the the 
Literature Fund, which together with the annual sum of $12,000 
from the income of that fund, was distributed to the academies 
in the several senatorial districts.^ Each academy receiving a 
share of public money equal to $700 per annum was required 
to establish and maintain in such academy a department for 
the instruction of common school teachers, as a condition of 
receiving its share of the state subsidy.** 



^*Law8, 1834, ch. 241. 

25 Hough, op. cit., pp. 538-^39. 

26 /d., p. 548. 

27 Alabama, Delaware, Kentucky, Missouri, New York, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
Vermont applied the whole of the amount received to education, while Connecticut, 
Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Maryland, North Carolina, and South Carolina applied a 
part of the amount to this object. 

28iaw«, 1838, ch. 237. 

2»/d., sec. 9. 
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The course of study for these departments was made to cover 
two terms of four months each, for three years;" and in 1841, it 
was provided that no male pupil under eighteen years of age, nor 
any female under sixteen, be admitted into these departments, and 
all candidates were required to practice teaching in the presence 
and under the direction of the preceptor of the school, and to 
make a written agreement to teach for a period of one year after 
leaving the department." With the establishment of the normal 
school at Albany, in 1844, the portion of the income of the 
Literature Fund which had been appropriated to the suport of 
departments for the instruction of teachers for the common schools 
was for a time diverted to the support of that institution.'* A 
general demand was made for the return of state aid to the 
academies for the support of these departments, and in 1849, an 
act was passed authorizing the regents to pay the sum of $250 
annually, for two years, to one or more academies in each county 
of the state, as the regents might designate, provided such instruc- 
tion was given for four months in each of the years specified to 
a class of at least twenty; but no county was permitted to receive 
more than $250 for this purpose in one year." Forty-two acad- 
emies gave instruction to such classes in 1850, but only seventeen 
had met the requirements. The Literature Committee of the 
Senate, to whom the matter of granting relief to the schools that 
had failed to meet the conditions set down by the law had been 
referred, granted to each such school its proportionate share, 
amounting to twelve and one-half dollars per pupil.** This sum 
was made the regular amount each academy was entitled to 
receive for teachers' classes in 1851.'* In the following year, 
this sum was reduced to ten dollars per pupil,** and in 1853 the 
total annual appropriation for this purpose was fixed at $18,000." 

The number of pupils to be instructed in these classes was lim- 
ited to twenty-five, and soon afterwards to twenty.*® The annual 

^^ Regents' report, 1835, pp. 113-118. 

31 Hough, op. cit.f p. 549. 

32 /d., p. 555. 

33 /d., p. 556. 

^* Id., pp. 557, 558. 

3^ Laws, 1851, chap. 536. 

3« Laws, 1852, ch. 235. 

^T Laws, 1853, ch. 402. 

38 Hough, op. cit., ch. XXVI. 
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appropriation for supplies was fixed at $3,000 in 1851." The 
annual expenditures of the state for this purpose have ranged 
from a little less than twelve hundred dollars to nearly six thousand 
dollars, with no uniformity in the amounts granted, as these have 
depended entirely upon the amount raised by the several schools.*^ 
But the amount apportioned was frequently in excess of the 
$3,000. As this amount was not sufficient to allow each school 
to share annually in its distribution, no school was permitted to 
receive more than $150 in any one year for supplies, and such 
grants were restricted to alternate years. In 1860, the Literature 
Fund amounted to $269,959. At the time of the establishment 
of academical departments in the union schools in 1864, there 
was annually apportioned to the academies $12,000 of the income 
of the Literature Fund, $28,000 of the income of the United 
States deposit of 1836, together with $3,000 out of the same 
fund for the purchase of supplies, and $18,000 for the support 
of teachers* classes, or a total of $61,000. A further summary 
of apportionments will be given under the discussion of the 
present system of aid to the secondary schools of New York." 

PENNSYLVANIA 

The provisional constitution of Pennsylvania, framed in 1776, 
required the legislature of the state to establish in each county a 
school or schools "for the convenient instruction of youth, with 
such salaries to the masters, paid by the public, as may enable 
them to instruct youth at low prices," and to encourage and pro- 
mote all useful learning "in one or more universities."^ After 
much delay and many proposed changes, the educational pro- 
visions of the constitution of 1790 were agreed to as follows : 

Section 1. The legislature shall, as soon as conveniently may be, 
provide by law for the establishment of schools throughout the State, 
is such manner that the poor may be taught gratis. 

Section 2. The arts and sciences shall be promoted in one or more 
seminaries of learning.^ 



'i^Laws, 1851, eh. 536. 
^"HouoH, op, cit., p. 518. 
*> See chapter III. 

^ Constitution of 1776, art. XLIV. Hough, Constitutional provisions. 
2 Constitution of 1790, art. VII. 
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These provisions were retained in the constitution as amended 
in 1838, and continued as the only constitutional provisions 
relating to education up to the amendment of the constitution 
in 1873. 

The type of school provided for in the constitutions of 1776 
and 1790 had as its model the Friends^ Public School in Phila- 
delphia,* and an effort was made to encourage the establishment 
of advanced schools of this character in each county in the 
state. Between 1783 and the adoption of the constitution of 
1790, seven secondary schools of this type had been chartered, 
six of which I'eceived grants of public lands ranging from five 
thousand to ten thousand acres each. Eleven colleges and sixty- 
one academies or "public schools" of a secondary grade were 
incorporated between the close of the Revolutionary war and the 
establishment of a system of free public schools in 1834. Nine 
of the eleven colleges and all but four of the academies received 
grant of public lands or money, or both, and were required in 
return to furnish free instruction to a specified number of 
indigent children, generally from three to ten in each school.* 
The first grant of money was made in 1797, when a grant of 
$3,000 was made to Washington Academy. This was followed 
the next year by a grant to $5,000 to Pittsburgh Academy and 
$4,000 to the Academy and Free School of Bucks County. 
Later grants varied from a few hundred dollars to several 
thousand dollars each, but the usual grant was $2,000 to each 
institution of secondary grade. 

The attempt to maintain a prosperous system of secondary 
schools and colleges without the necessary foundation of an ade- 
quate system of elementary schools soon proved a failure. More 
than a hundred thousand dollars, besides about forty thousand 
acres of land, had been granted to the academies before 1821. At 
that time. Governor Findlay called the attention of the state 
to the very meagre returns from this investment. During the 
agitation accompanying the effort to establish a state system of 



3WICKERSHAM, A history of education in Pennsylvania, p. 38J-382. 

* Id.f pp. 377-380. A tablfi of the schools, the date of incorporation, the amount 
received by each from the state, and the number of poor children each was required 
to instruct free is given on pp. 397-398 of Wickersham's History. 
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common schools, the condition and efficiency of the academies was 
repeatedly brought to the attention of the public. By the endow- 
ment of these institutions, with the provision that a number of 
I)Oor children be instructed free, many regarded the constitutional 
provisions as having been fully complied with, while others held 
that the invidious distinction between the citizens of a state that 
required some to be publicly regarded as paupers in order to be 
qualified to receive the benefits of free education was inimical to 
the commonwealth. It was found that of the forty-four or forty- 
five academies nominally in existence nearly all had fallen to the 
grade of common schools, and but few were fit schools for 
the preparation of teachers for the elementary schools.* 

In a communication to the constitutional convention, in 
1837, Dr. Burrowes, Secretary of the Commonwealth, makes the 
following estimate of the amount of aid granted to the academies 
and the general result of the effort to maintain such a system of 
schools at this time: 

Academies in forty -five counties have from time to time received aid 
from the State, sometimes in money, generally in the proportion of two 
thousand dollars to each county, amounting to one hundred and six 
thousand nine hundred dollars, and sometimes in land whose value it is 
difficult to estimate, but supposed to be worth at least one hundred 
and thirty -five thousand dollars, making a gross amount of aid to 
Academies of two hundred and forty -one thousand dollars. It is 
believed that no grants have ever been made by the State with less 
general good effect than those to Academies. It seems to have been 
intended to endow one strong institution of this kind in each county, 
as a kind of radiating point in the county system of education ; but 
the project has proved nearly a total failure.® 

An act to establish a general system of education by common 
schools was approved on the first of April, 1834,' was modified 
the following year, and further modified three years later by the 
passage of an act to consolidate and amend the two previous 
acts.* Provision was made at this time for systematic aid to the 
colleges, academies, and female seminaries. The colleges and 
academies had failed for want of proper elementary schools; 
now that a system of elementary schools had been provided, the 

6 Extract from reports cited by Wickersham. 
«/d., p. 384. 

7 Laws of Pennsyh^ania^ 1834, no. 102. - 
8/d., 1837-38, no. 57. 
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institutions of secondar\'^ and higher education were to be given 
another trial with an annual subsidy from the state : 

To encourage the Arts and Sciences, promote the teaching of 
useful knowledge, and support the Colleges, Academies and Female 
Seminaries within this commonwealth, there hereby is appropriated 
and shall annually be paid to the said Colleges, Academies and 
Female Seminaries, in equal quarterly payments, the sums following 
to wit: to each University and College now incorporated, or which 
may be incorporated by the legislature, and maintaining at least four 
professors, and instructing constantly at least one hundred students, 
one thousand dollars; to each Academy and Female Seminary, now 
incorporated, or which may be incorporated by the legislature, main- 
taining one or more teachers, capable of giving instruction in the 
Greek and Roman classics, mathematics, and English, or English 
and German literature, and in which at least fifteen pupils shall 
constantly be taught in either or all of the branches aforesaid, three 
hundred dollars; to each of said Academies and Female Seminaries, 
where at least twenty- five pupils are taught as aforesaid, four hundred 
dollars; and each of said Academies and Female Seminaries, having 
at least two teachers, and in which forty or more pupils are constantly 
taught as aforesaid, five hundred dollars; but no Academy in any 
city or county of the state where a University or College is established, 
and receiving the appropriation made by this act, shall be entitled to 
receive the appropriation made by this act for the benefit of Acade- 
mies; this section to continue in force for ten years and no longer.* 

The impetus given to secondary schools by the passage of 
this act resulted in the incorporation of ten academies and 
twenty- seven female seminaries within a year of its passage, and 
of ten more academies and eight seminaries in the following 
year. Alarmed at the rapid increase of these schools, the legis- 
lature was forced to declare that newlv chartered institutions 
should not be entitled to this bounty from the state. In 1S42, 
nine colleges, sixt3'-five academies, and forty-one seminaries were 
aided under the provisions of the act of 1838. The yearly 
amounts rose from an aggregate of $7,990 in 1838 to $38,993.70 
in 1839, and to $48,298.31 in 1843.'" At this time the state was 
pressed for funds for public improvements and the appropriation 
was cut to one-half ($23,500) for the following year, and dis- 
continued thereafter." 



^ Id.y sec. 4. 

loW'iCKEBSHAM, op. cit., p. 387. 
^^ Laws of Pennsylvania J 1843, no. 176. 

Educ'n.— 7 
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During the six years when the full appropriation was made, 
the colleges received an aggregate of $46,615.50, the academies 
received $114,091.76, and the female seminaries $53,080.09.*^ 
Commenting upon the effect of withdrawing the state subsidy at 
this time, Wickersham says: "This was a sad blow to the new 
institutions. Many of them, prematurely established and never 
strong, soon began to decline, and within a few years a large 
number of them had ceased to exist. Ruins only in most cases 
are left to tell the story. The experiment of building up a sys- 
tem of higher education again failed, not this time so much on 
account of the want of a sufficient number of pupils properly 
prepared, as on account of the injudicious application of the 
State's bounty, and its withdrawal just at the time it was most 
needed. A general appropriation in behalf of higher education 
has never in more recent years met with legislative favor."" 

MARYLAND 

The establishment of Washington College in 1782 was the 
beginning of a provision for higher education in Maryland.* 
Two years later, an annual donation of £1,250 was granted to 
the support of this institution.' In 1784, St. John^s College on 
the western shore was incorporated, and together with Wash- 
ington College was made to constitute the University of Mary- 
land.^ An annual grant of £1,750 was made for the support of 
St. John's College.* Although both of these grants were 
pledged to be forever continued, an opposite policy soon became 
dominant. In 1798, an act was passed entitled, "An ACT for the 
promotion of literature in this State," which was the beginning 
of a movement to foster the establishment of secondary schools 
and to aid in their support. The motive of su(fh action may be 
gathered from the brief preface to the act: 

Whereas the establishment and promotion of literary institutions 
for the liberal education of youth, under proper reflations, in dif 



12 W'lCKERSHAM, Of. Ctf., p. 387. 

13 /(f., p. 388. 

^ Laws of Maryland (Maxcy's revision), 1782, chs. VIII, XXX. 

2/d., 1784, ch. VII. 

3/d., 1784, ch. XXXVII; 1785, chs. II, V. 

*Id., 1784, ch. XXXVII. 
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ferent parts of this state, would have beneficial effects in training up 
and continuing a succession of able and virtuous characters for dis- 
charging the various ofBces and duties of public and private life ; 

II. BE IT ENACTED, by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the 
sum of five hundred pounds, part of the sum heretofore appropriated 
to Washington College, shall be and the same is hereby discontinued, 
after the first day of May next.^ 

This amount, withdrawn from the annual appropriation for 
the support of Washington College, was apportioned as follows: 
Eight hundred dollars each to Washington Academy, Charlotte 
Hall, and Frederick County School, and a like amount each tb 
two academies to be established, the one in Talbot and the other 
in Baltimore or Harford County.* 

In 1805, the remainder of the annual donation to Washington 
College, amounting to £750, and the appropriation to St. John^s 
College, amounting to £1,750, was ordered discontinued, "and 
the said sums respectively shall be and remain in the treasury, 
subject to the appropriation of the legislature to literary pur- 
poses, and for disseminating learning in the several counties of 
this state, and not to other or different purposes." ' 

Several additional academies were soon established by private 
effort in the various parts of the state, which together with the 
above named academies constituted a system of secondary schools, 
distributed through the several counties. In 1811, the legislature 
sought to encourage these schools by distributing to them the sums 
withdrawn from the colleges in 1805, as follows: To St. John^s 
College, $1,000 annually;'* to Hillsborough School,' Caroline 
county, and to the visitors of the school of Cambridge,*" Dorches- 
ter county, if a school were completed before the following Octo- 
ber, $500 each; to West Nottingham Academy," Cecil county, and 
to Alleghany County School," $300 each; to Hagerstown Aca- 
demy," Washington county, to Centerville Academy,** Queen 

6/d., 1798, ch. evil. 

«/d., 1798, ch. CVII. 

TLaveSy 1805, ch. LXXXV. 

8/d., 1811, resolution no. 38. 

^ Id., res. no. 39. 
^^ Id., res. no. 45. 
11 Id., res. no. 43. 
1* Id., res. no. 50. 
13 /d., res. no. 46. 
i*/d., res. no. .*)0. 
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Anne county, to Rockville Academy," Montgomery county, and 
to Washington College,** $800 each. By this distribution the 
colleges were made to serve as secondary schools for their respec- 
tive sections of the state. The annual apportionment to West 
Nottingham Academy was increased to $500 in the same year ; " 
and an additional donation of $1,200 was made to Charlotte Hall 
in 1817. **" Although an annual donation of $800 had been made 
for an academy for Harford or Baltimore county in 1798, no pro- 
vision was made for the establishment of such a school. In 1820, 
the $800 originally designed for Baltimore county was granted in 
equal shares to Garrison Forest and Franklin Academies. In 
1823, St. James Academy was made to share in this sum,** and 
in 1831, the donation of $800 was equally apportioned to four 
schools within the county. 

From 1825 to 1831 the subject of primary schools was 
agitated, and an effort was made to appropriate for primary 
education the annual donations to the secondary schools. This 
agitation served only to fix more firmly the policy of subsidizing 
the academies. The committee on public instruction reported to 
the House in February, 1827, as follows: 

The committee on public instruction, who were instructed to 
inquire into the expediency of withdrawing the donation from colleges, 
academies, and schools, have had the same under consideration and 
are decidedly of opinion thai it would be inexpedient to withdraw the 
munificence of the State from those institutions. Experience has 
proved that they can not exist without the aid of public patronage, 
and the withdrawing of that aid would operate to their destruction 
and in effect give to the rich a monopoly of the higher branches of 
education, as men of wealth can afford to support their sons at distant 
colleges or universities, whilst the middling and even lower orders of 
society would be deprived of the means of acquiring a classical educa- 
tion, which is now^ presented by the seminaries endowed in their 
neighborhood, and in the deficiency of the necessary qualifications 
consequent upon that deprivation they would be shut out from the 
fair prospect of competition and the equal pretensions which they would 
otherwise enjoy for public employment or professional elevation. *° 



is/d., res. no. 52. 
^^ Id.f res. no. 51. 
*"/c7., 1815, res. no. 53. 

i^iSoLLERS, in Stkiner's History of Education in Maryland, pp. 52, 53. 
»o/^u'«, 1820, ch. LXXVIl (passed January 25, 1821). Laws, 1823, eh. 199 
(passed February 24, 1824). 

20 Quoted by Sollers, op. cit., p. 62. 
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After several years of discussion, the following resolution 
was passed in February, 1832: 

Resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the treasurer 
of the western shore equalize the donations granted to the academies 
and schools, in the several counties of this state, so as to give eight 
hundred dollars for each county, to be paid by him to the said acade- 
mies and schools, ratably for each of those counties, which do not 
now receive that qum.^i 

There was no further legislative action of importance con- 
nected with the secondary schools until the provision for a state 
system of high schools, in 1865. A table of the actual amount 
of the annual donation received by the several academies and 
secondarj' schools at the time of the agitation for primary 
schools has been prepared by Mr. Basil Sollers. Nineteen 
schools in sixteen counties received amounts ranging from $266§ 
to $2,000 each, making a total annual apportionment of $12,660." 

Recourse was had, from time to time, to lotteries as a means 
of providing revenues for educational purposes in the state. In 
1803, Frederick County School was thus aided ;^' in 1815, a 
lottery of $1,000 was authorized for the building of a schoolhouse 
in the vicinity of Taney Town, in Frederick county, and another 
of $20,000 in the same year for the benefit of West Nottingham 
Academy." The greatest was one authorizing a number of men 
to raise by lottery a sum not to exceed $40,000 for the benefit of 
Charlotte Hall.'* 

LOUISIANA 

But meagre provision had been made for education in Louisiana 
under the French and Spanish regime. Soon after the purchase 
of the territory by the United States, active steps were taken to 
establish a system of schools under the comprehensive name of 
" The University of Orleans. " An act was passed in 1805, entitled, 
"AN ACT to institute an University in the territory of Orleans," 
which provided for the establishment of a college within the city 
of New Orleans to be known as "The College of New-Orleans," 

21 Laws, 1831, res. no. 34. 

22 Sollers, op. cit., p. 62. 

^3 Laws, 1802, ch. LVI (passed January 3, 1803). 
^*Id., 1815, chs. VI, CXXXII. 
25 Jd., 1817, ch. Lll. 
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and for " one or more academies for the instruction of youth in 
the French and English languages, reading, writing, grammar, 
arithmetic and geography," within each county of the territory. 
The regents of the proposed university were authorized to "estab- 
lish such a number of academies in this territory as they may 
judge fit, for the instruction of the youth of the female sex in the 
English and French languages, and in such branches of polite 
literature, and such liberal arts and accomplishments as may be 
suitable to the age and sex of the pupils." It was proposed to 
establish a public library in each county of the territory, in such 
place "as may be most generally convenient and accommodating 
to the inhabitants thereof." For the establishment and support 
of the universit}^ contemplated by this act, the regents were 
authorized to raise annually a sum not to exceed $50,000 by 
means of lotteries.^ 

As the provisions of this act were not put into operation. 
Governor Claiborne in his message to the legislature in the follow- 
ing year advocated the establishment of free public schools in 
every parish, to be supported by a county tax.^ A measure to 
this effect was passed,' but as only one parish had taken any 
action in this direction, a return was made in 1808 to the original 
plan of a university which should embrace a system of academies 
distributed among the several counties, and supported out of the 
public treasury.* 

The first appropriation of public funds for the support of the 
university was made in 1811, when the sum of $15,000 was granted 
to the College of New Orleans and $2,000 to each of the twelve 
counties, with which to purchase or erect suitable buildings for the 
proposed schools. An annual sum of $3,000 was set apart for 
the support of the college and $500 for each of the several county 
schools. It was provided that fifty "indigent" children should 
be taught gratis in the college, but no mention was made at this 
time of free tuition for such children in the county schools.* In 
1819, the annual grant to the college was increased to $4,000 and 

1 Orleans LawSy 1804-05, ch. XXX. 

2GAYARRE, Histovy of Louisiana (American Domination), p. 135. 

^Acts of Louisiana, 1806, ch. IV. 

*Gayarre, op. cit., p. 205. 

^ Acts of Louisiana, 1811, ch. XVIII. 
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the academies were granted $600 each;* this was increased in 1821 
to $5,000 annually to the college and $800 annually to each of the 
county academies.' At this time, each academy sharing in the 
state subsidy was required to instruct free of charge and to supply 
with books and other necessaries eight "beneficiary" students. 
Each parish not provided with a school building was granted 
$800 toward its erection. 

Meanwhile frequent recourse was had to other means of pro- 
viding a revenue for the support of the university. In 1813, the 
regents were authorized to raise $50,000 annually by lotteries;® 
in 1823, an annual income of $30,000 was secured through the 
licensing of six gambling houses in New Orleans, one-fourth of 
the income to be devoted to the use of the college and three-fourths 
to the support of Charity Hospital;' in 1826, two theaters were 
licensed at an annual rate of $3,000, and the revenue appropriated 
for the use of the college.^** 

The College of New Orleans was discontinued in March, 1826, 
and a " central school " and two primary schools were substituted 
for it. In the central school, French, English, Latin, and mathe- 
mathics were taught, and the school seems to have been conducted 
as an advanced secondary school. Of the sums formerly granted 
to the college, $7,000 was annually apportioned to these schools." 

The annual subsidy to the parish academies was apportioned 
in 1827 upon the basis of the number of voters in each parish, 
the several schools receiving two aud five-eighths dollars monthly 
for each such voter, provided that the annual sum thus received 
by any school did not exceed $1,350 nor fall below $800." In 
1833, the apportionment was made upon the actual attendance, 
four dollars per month being allowed for each pupil, provided the 
number of pupils in attendance did not exceed ten; three dollars 
per month when the number of pupils in attendance was between 
ten and twenty; and two and one-half dollars a month per pupil 

«/d., 1819, pp. 52-.'>4. 

7/d., 1821, pp. 62-«8. 

8 Fay, History of education in Louisiana^ p. 31. 

^Aetit of Louisiana f 1823, pp. 78-82. 
10 Pay, op. cit., p. 4,3. 
^^ Acts of Louisiana, 1826, pp. 146-154. 
12 /d., 1827, pp. 80-88 (no. 52). 
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when this number was above twenty." After 1827, all indigent 
pupils were instructed without payment for tuition. This last 
system of distribution remained in force until the adoption of a 
system of free public schools in 1847. The total amount of public 
aid extended to these county_ schools between 1811 and 1845 
amounted to $973,352.14." The schools thus aided and com- 
monly known as parish or county academies were for the most 
part mere elementary schools. 

Three colleges, the College of Louisiana, the College of Jeffer- 
son, and Franklin College, were established between 1825 and 
1831, and are commonly classed as institutions of higher learning. 
Six other institutions which are described as of a mixed type, 
"just on the border line between the colleges proper and the 
academies," were incorporated between 1819 and 1830, some of 
which were designated as academies and others as colleges. In 
1831, a scheme was proposed by which the beneficiary system was 
extended to the colleges and academies. Annual subsidies were 
granted to these schools on the condition that a certain number 
of indigent children should be instructed without charge for 
maintenance, books, or tuition. 

Within the next decade, a large number of secondary schools 
under private control were founded, all of which were recipients 
of state bounty. The first of these was Montpellier Academy, 
incorporated in 1833. To enable the trustees to get the academy 
into operation, an annual appropriation of $2,500 was made for 
four years, with the provision "that the trustees cause to be 
boarded and instructed in said Academy, at least twenty-five 
indigent children; or, on default of such number, then to receive 
such amount as may be in proportion to the number so actually 
boarded and instructed — the real number in any case to be certi- 
fied by the parish judge; and such children shall only be received 
at said Academy, on application made by the police jury."^*^ At 
the same time, the sum of $1,000 annually was granted to the 
academy in the town of Alexandria, with the provision that ten 
poor children should be taught gratis. Between 1835 and 1842 



13 /d., 1833, pp. 141-144. 

14 Fay, op. cit., p. 64. 

^^Acts of Louisiana, 1833, pp. 108-113. 
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twenty of these academies received from the state amounts 
aggregating $127,285.61.'* 

In the nine years from 1819 to 1828, lottery appropriations to 
the amount of $126,000 were made to the various schools of the 
state. Of this amount, $86,000 was for schools of a secondary 
grade." The liberality of the state in the matter of encouraging 
educational institutions at this time has scarcely a parallel any- 
where in the early history of American education. The entire 
appropriation of money to the schools between 1811 and 1842 
amounted to $1,767,637.61. The following totals represent the 
actual amount expended upon the various schools: 

TOTALS 

College of Orleans, 1811-1826 $103,500.00 

Beneficiary parish schools, 1811-1845 973,352.14 

College of Louisiana. 1832-1844 211,687.40 

College of Jefferson, 1831-1846 248,447.75 

College of Franklin, 1831-1843 66,851.76 

Rapides College, 1834-1842 7,312.95 

CoHege of Baton Rouge, 1838-1844 23,000.00 

Subsidized academies 127,285.61 

Miscellaneous 6,200.00 



$1,767,637.61 
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TENNESSEE 



Tennessee was settled from North Carolina in 1756, and 
through many of its earlier years was closely linked with the 
parent state. Titles of extensive tracts of land lying between 
the two states had for a long time been in dispute, when North 
Carolina, in 1789, ceded to the United States all of her western 
lands. In 1806, Congress authorized the state of Tennessee to 
issue grants and perfect titles to lands in the region in dispute. 
At that time four colleges and a few private schools were the 
only educational institutions within the state. In reply to a 
petition from the University of North Carolina in 1801, the state 
Senate of Tennessee was obliged to answer that the "infant 

'®Fay, op. cit., p. 66. 

17 /(f., p. 67. 

18 Pay, op. cit. J p. 67. A table showing the amounts received by the several 
*^ subsidized academies" is given in the History of education in Louisiana, p. 66. 
The second item in the above table is for the county "academies" that were organized 
as a part on the University of Orleans. 
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state" had not yet arrived at a period when she could even 
authorize a loan to patronize the few schools which had already 
been established within her own border. To encourage the 
establishment of a system of schools within the state, Congress 
required, when making the grant in 1806, that 100,000 acres of 
land in the district reserved to the Cherokee Indians be appro- 
priated in one tract for the use of two colleges, one in the eastern 
and one in the western part of the state, and another tract of 
100,000 acres for the use of academies, one in each county, to be 
established by the legislature, and 640 acres in each six miles 
square of the teri'itory granted by Congress, where existing 
claims would allow, for the use of common schools/ 

In accordance with the conditions of the grant, the legislature 
of Tennessee passed an act, September, 1806, providing for the 
establishment of academies in the several counties of the state ;^ 
and in 1817, the academies and colleges were declared to be 
parts of a complete system of education, in which the academies 
should be considered schools preparatory to the introduction of 
students into the colleges.' Academies were established in 
twenty- seven counties,* but the funds for their support were not 
productive enough to enable them to continue their existence. 
The congressional grant was occupied by settlers who laid claim 
to the land, and the reservation for the academies, like that for 
the common schools, was "plundered by a thousand hands." 
The history of the early secondary schools of the state is largely 
the same as that of the common schools. "The history of the 
common schools is, in the main, the history of public lands in 
Tennessee, and the history of public lands in this State is the 
history of confusion."* 

KENTUCKY 

The last decade of the eighteenth century and the first of the 
nineteenth was a period of unusual activity in the establishment 

1 rnited States statutes at large, 2, pp. 381-383. 

^Laws of Tennessee (Scott's edition), 1, pp. 931-936; Laws, 1806, ch. 8. 
3/cf., 2, p. 331. 

* Davidson Academy at Nashville had been incorparated in 1785 and had received 
a grant of 240 acres of land. 

5 Phklan, History of Tennessee, p. 233. 
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of secondary schools in Kentucky. The first legislative action 
of real importance in connection with the academy system of 
that state was an act of February 10, 1798, which endowed 
Kentucky, Franklin, Salem, and Bethel Academies, and Lexing- 
ton and Jefferson Seminaries with a grant of 6,000 acres of land 
each.^ This land was exempt from taxation, and the institutions 
were placed under the control of self- perpetuating boards of 
trustees.* A state system of secondary' education was provided 
for at -this time, and the following reservation was made: 

And whereas it is f^enerally true, that that people will be happiest 
whose laws are best, and are best administered, and that laws will be 
wisely formed and honestly administered in proportion as those who 
form and administer them are wise and honest, whence it becomes 
expedient, for promoting the public happiness, that those persons 
whom nature hath endowed with genius and virtue, should be rendered 
by liberal education, worthy to receive and able to guard the sacred 
deposit of the rights and liberties of their fellow citizens; and that to 
aid and accelerate this most desirable purpose, must be one of the 
first duties of every wise government: 

Be it therefore enacted by the Genei'al Assembly, That all the lands 
lying within the bounds of this commonwealth, on the south side of 
Cumberland river, below Obey's river, which is now vacant and unap- 
propriated, or on which there shall not be, at the passage of this 
act, any actual settler under the laws of this state for the relief of 
settlers south of Green river, shall be and the same is hereby reserved 
by the general assembly, to be appropriated as they may hereafter 
from time to time think fit, to the use of the seminaries of learning 
throughout the different parts of this commonwealth ; and no person 
or persons shall after one month subsequent to the passage of this act, 
be permitted to settle on or take up any vacant land on the south side 
of Cumberland river as aforesaid, until the further order of the legis- 
lature ; any law or laws to the contrary notwithstanding.^ 

Before the close of the year, twenty-one additional academies 
had been established and similarly endowed with a grant of 
6,000 acres each, and an additional grant of a lottery of $1,000 
was made to the trustees of each of these institutions, for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of locating and surveying 
their respective grants and the preliminary expenditures in 
connection with the establishment of the schools.* Provision 

^ Laws of Kentucky (Littell's statutes), II, ch. LXXXVIII. 

2/d.,II, ch. LX. (1798.) 

3/d., II, ch. LX, sees. 5, 6. (1798.) 

*Id., II, ch. CLXXII. (1798.) 
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was made in 1805, and repeated in 1819, for the endowment of 
an academy in each county by g^ranting to the several county 
courts, in counties not provided with academies, the right to a 
grant of 6,000 acres. ^ The establishment of Transylvania Uni- 
versity in 1798, on the same day as the endowment of the 
academies above mentioned, seems to indicate that a scheme of 
education was contemplated in which the higher institution 
would form the head of a system of correlated secondary schools, 
one in each county. 

The most active period of the founding of academies in 
Kentucky had passed before 1820. At that time, no less than 
forty-seven academies had been established in the various 
counties of the state, and endowed with grants of public lands 
ranging from 6,000 to 12,000 acres each. But the failure of the 
system had become evident several years earlier, and from time 
to time the legislature was called upon to grant relief to the 
various academies, either through an extension of time in which 
to locate and survey the lands or through provision of additional 
revenues for the support of the schools. In 1815, the trustees were 
empowered to dispose of the academy lands, provided the funds 
for the same were invested in the stock of the Bank of Kentuck3\* 
The security of the bank, rather than the welfare of the schools, 
seems to have been of most concern in the passage of this act. 
To arrest the decline of these schools, an act was passed in 1816 
making general the exemption from taxation of all property of 
the seminaries of learning;' and in 1820, all revenues accruing 
from fines and forfeitures in the several counties was given to 
the county academies." This provision was repeated from time 
to time.* The Green River Female Academy was granted $500 
in 1835; the Russellville Male Academy a like amount in 1836.*** 
In 1837, the trustees of Brownville Seminary were obliged to 
petition the General Assembly for additional support for that 

5/(?., Ill, ch. CCXC. (1805.) 

«/d., V, ch. CXCIII (approved January 26, 1815). 
7 Id., V, ch. CCCXVII (approved January 31, 1816). 

^LiTTELX. and Swioert's Digest of the statutes of Kentucky ^ 1, ch. LXXX. 
9 Acts of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, 1819, ch. DLXGI. p. 976. Id., 18,35, 
chs. 578, 654; 1836, ch. 389. 

10 /d., 1835, ch. 855; 1836, ch. 259. 
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institution, claiming that through the mismanagement of the 
funds by former trustees they had been able to realize only $130 
from the lands appropriated by law for the seminary." The 
following legislature authorized a lottery not to exceed $100,000, 
one-fourth of which was to be used for the construction of a 
wharf at Paducah, one-fourth for a female seminary, and the 
remainder for a seminary at that place." 

Several additional academies and seminaries were established 
from time to time, but the decline that had set in could not be 
checked. Many of the schools were abandoned, some where 
continued as elementary schools, a few whose funds had been 
wisely managed were able to continue, as schools of an advanced 
grade, and in time formed the nucleus of a later college. The 
failure of the system was due to many causes, but the following 
were the most evident:" The absence of any adequate system of 
elementary schools; irresponsible management of the funds of 
the academies; insufficient endowment to meet the demands of 
such a system; and the difficulties incident to new and sparsely 
settled territory. To these must be added the fact that the pro- 
visions were in advance of public spirit. Such a system, estab- 
lished at the promptings of the state and mainly supported out 
of public donations, necessarily fails to create local interest and 
to foster the spirit of local initiative. However, these schools 
played a very important part in the early education of the state, 
for in them were educated most of the men prominent in the 
professional and civic life of the state during the first half of the 
nineteenth century. 

MICfflGAN 

Provision for a system of secondary schools in Michigan dates 
from the third organization of the state university. By an act 
of Congress, in 1804, a township of land was reserved for a semi- 
nary of learning in the territory now embraced by the state of 
Michigan.* This was increased to two townships in 1826, with 

11 /d., 1837-38, ch. 668. 

12 /d., 1838-39, ch. 1182. 

13 Lewis, Higher education in Kentucky, p. 27. 

1 United States statutes at large , 2, p. 277. 
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the provision that the land thus set apart should be used for the 
support of a university, "and for no other use or purpose what- 
soever."* These lands were conveyed to the state at the time of 
the admission of Michigan into the union, "to be applied solely to 
the use and support of such university, in such manner as the 
legislature may prescribe." 

By an act, approved March 18, 1837, entitled, "AN ACT to 
provide for the organization and government of the ^ University 
of Michigan,'" it was proposed to establish "branches" of the 
university in the various counties of the state, to be supported in 
part out of the university funds. 

Sec. 18. It shall be the duty of the board of regents, together 
with the superintendent of public instruction, to establish such 
branches of the university in the different parts of the state, as shall 
be from time to time authorized by the legislature; also to estab- 
lish all needful rules and regulations for the government of such 
branches: Provided always^ That nothing in this act shall be so con- 
strued as to grant to any such branch the right of conferring degrees ; 
and that said branches so to be established, shall not be more than one 
in any one organized county of the state. 

Sec. 21. Whenever the branches of such university, or any of 
them, shall be established, as hereinbefore provided, there shall be 
apportioned to each, in proportion to the number of scholars therein, 
such sums for the support of its professors and teachers, and also such 
other sums for the purchase of books and apparatus, as the state of 
the university fund shall warrant and allow. ^ 

This provision was modified by an act, approved June 21, 
1837, which gave to the regents power to establish "branches" 
without further legislative action.* On the same day, the regents 
resolved to put into operation eight of these schools, and appro- 
priated $8,000 for this purpose. Each school was granted $500 
and the remainder was distributed to the several schools accord- 
ing to the number of pupils in average daily attendance. The 
counties in which these branches were located were required to 
furnish suitable buildings and to provide for one-half the run- 
ning expenses of the schools, while the other half, together with 
an allowance for libraries and philosophical apparatus, was paid 



2 Id.j 4, p. 180. 

^ Laws of Michigan f 1837, no. LV, pp. 102-106 (annual session). 

* /d., no. IV, pp. 308-309 (special session). 
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by the state out of the university fund.* To secure current funds 
sufficient to maintain the university and the "branches" a part 
of the university lands was sold, and the proceeds put at interest. 
It was thought possible at this time *'to lay the foundation of a 
university on the broadest scale, and place it on high and elevated 
gi'ound at the very commencement of its career of light, usefulness, 
and glor> ,"* with an annual income of less than thirty thousand 
dollars. After a trial of a few years, it was decided, in 1846, to 
discontinue the plan of aiding the branches, as it was deemed 
unwise to cripple the university bj' appropriations from the funds 
designed originally for its support. The plan of a "branch" for 
each county was found to be impossible with the limited funds, 
and local jealousies were occasioned by the partiality- shown to 
certain sections in the establishment of these schools. The 
unequal advantages thus afforded the different counties of the 
state, and the growing conviction that the money thus expended 
out of the university fund was illegally used, caused the plan to 
be discontinued. 

Five "branches" were founded during the first year, and 
their number afterwards increased to "about a dozen." During 
the nine years in which they were aided, the "branches" received 
from the state $35,935.^ While in themselves comparatively un- 
important, these schools are deserving of recognition because of 
the influence exerted by them upon the earlj- secondary education 
of Michigan. The desire for schools of an advanced grade had 
been kindled, a model had been furnished, and the beginning had 
been made in public provision for schools of a secondary grade. 

With the abolition of the "branches," advanced public 
schools were established in the more populous centers, com- 
monly known as union schools, which in a measure took the place 
of the earlier institutions. Many of these union schools were 
established about the time of the adoption of the constitution of 
1850, which provided for the establishment of free schools in 
every school district, and for the university. In reviewing the 
educational provisions of the state, and of the constitution of 

5 Ten Brook, American state universities . . . and the university of Michigan j 
p. 145. 

^Report of the state superintendent ^ 1837, cited by Ten Brook, p. 116. 
7 Ten Brook, op, cit.j p. 152. 
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1850 in particular, the supreme court in its decision in the famous 
"Kalamazoo high school case," in 1874, commented upon this 
provision as follows : " The inference seems irresistible that the 
people expected the tendency towards the establishment of high 
schools in primary school districts would continue until every 
locality capable of supporting one was supplied." And in their 
opinion as to the legality of expending district funds for second- 
ary instruction, the court declared as follows: "We content 
ourselves with the statement that neither in our state policy, in 
our constitution, or in our laws, do we find the primary school 
districts restricted in the branches of knowledge which their 
officers may cause to be taught, or grade of instruction that may 
be given, if their voters consent in regular form to bear the 
expense and raise the taxes for the purpose."* 



WISCONSIN 

Several academies^ had been incorporated in Wisconsin prior to 
the admission of that state into the union, in 1848; and although 
the movement to establish normal schools was yet in its infancy, 
provision was made in the constitution of the state for support of 
both academies and normal schools out of the school funds of the 
state. The income from the sales of lands granted to the state 
by the national government, and the clear proceeds of all other 
revenues applicable to educational purposes were by the constitu- 
tion to be applied as follows: "1. To the support and main- 
tenance of common schools in each school district, and the 
purchase of suitable libraries and apparatus therefor. 2. The 
residue shall be appropriated to the support and maintenance of 
academies and normal schools, and suitable libraries and appa- 
ratus therefor."^ 

The first enactment under this provision of the state consti- 
tution was made in 1857, when an act for the encouragement of 



8.30 Michigan 69. A review of the provisions for secondary education in Michi- 
gan is embodied in this decision. 

1 The oldest of the Wisconsin academies was located at Platteville, and was 
incorporated under the territorial laws in 1839. 

2 Constitution of Wisconsin, art. X, sec. 2. 
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academies and normal schools was passed. This act provided for 
the creation of a "Board of Regents of Normal Schools," to be 
appointed by the governor with the approval of the Senate, the 
governor and state superintendent of public instruction being 
ex officio members of this board. The income of twenty-five per 
cent of the proceeds arising from the sale of swamp and over- 
flowed lands granted to the state, by act of Congress in September, 
1850, was distributed by this act "to the Colleges, Universities 
and Academies severally, except the State University," having 
established and maintained a normal institute in connection 
therewith, "according to the number of pupils so instructed in 
such studies and for such a period of time as the Board of 
Regents may designate as a qualification or condition for 
receiving the benefits of this act," but no school could receive 
more than $3,000 annually. Every chartered college or university 
(except the state university) having corporate property to the 
amount of $50,000 above incumbrances, and every incorporated 
academy having corporate property to the amount of $5,000, which 
established and maintained a normal institute in connection there- 
with, for the education of teachers, was permitted to share in this 
fund, and upon furnishing proper security, to borrow a sum not 
-exceeding $5,000 from the state for the erection of a building. It 
was also provided that of the remaining income, "every incorpo- 
rated college in this State with a clear capital of $50,000 (except the 
tState University) shall be entitled to receive $20 for every female 
graduate who shall have pursued the regular course of study in 
such college, or such coui'se as the Board of Regents in this act 
shall prescribe in lieu thereof."* In the following year, 1858, 
every female college or seminary having corporate property to 
the amount of $20,000 was made to share in the distribution of 
the net income from the lands specified in the act of the previous 
year, and whenever the income subject to distribution in any one 
year amounted to $10,000, every public union or high school 
maintaining a normal institute in connection therewith was 
permitted to share in the income of this fund, in such ratio as 
the board of regents should designate.* 

^Laws of Wisconsin, 1857, ch. 82. 
*/d., 1858, ch. 139. 

Edcc'n.— 8 
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In 1859, the law was modified to read as follows: 

Every chartered college or university in this state, in which the 
nsaal college course of studies has been established and prosecuted, 
having corporate property to the amount of fifty thourand dollars 
above all encumbrances, every female college or seminary having 
corporate property to the amount of twenty thousand dollars, and 
every incorporated academy having corporate property to the amount 
of five thousand dollars, and every union or high school under the 
control of any city, village, town or district board of commissioners, 
trustees, or directors having control of the schools in such city, 
village, town, or district, according to the laws of this state, which 
shall establish and maintain a normal department in connection there- 
with, for the education of teachers, shall receive from the income of 
said fund, in such ratio as the board of regents shall designate.^ 

All schools in which a normal department was established 
and maintained according to the provisions of this act were 
entitled to share in the distribution of this fund "according to 
the number of pupils instructed in such studies, and for such a 
period of time as the board of regents may designate as a quali- 
fication or condition for receiving the benefits of this act, until the 
amount awarded to anyone of such institutions shall reach the sum 
of three thousand dollars annually." Each school sharing in this 
subsidy was required to make an annual certified report of the 
normal department, giving the age, residence, studies, and the 
number of days' attendance of each pupil returned by them as 
entitled to the distributive share of state funds, together with a 
report of the condition of the institution. 

The Civil war greatly diminished the attendance in these 
schools, so that but seven departments were maintained in 1864. 
This number was doubled in the following year, but was 
diminished to nine in 1866.* The decline of these departments 
led to the establishment of normal schools devoted entirely to 
the preparation of teachers. 



5 Jd., 1859, ch. 94, sec. 9. 

Harvey, Biennial report of the state superintendent, 1902, p. 68. A copy of 
the cdurse of study prescribed by the regents in 1858, is given on this page. 
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CHAPTER III 

THE RECENT PERIOD 

The academies in many states were not accessible to the large 
majority of qualified pupils. Only in exceptional cases were 
these schools free to those in attendance, and many miles of 
travel and long absences from home were necessary to enjoy the 
advantages offered by them. The rise of the public high school 
is part of a widespread movement toward organizing under 
public control a complete system of educational institutions. By 
the close of the Civil war the public high school had become an 
established factor in education, although it was not until many 
years later that it overtook the academies in the enrollment of 
students. 

In the most of the states the high schools were organized as 
part of the common school system of the state, and were made 
to share in the distribution of the current school funds of the 
state in the same manner as the elementary schools, while in a 
few states the high schools were made to depend entirely upon 
local support. In states where the high schools are made to 
share in the annual apportionment of the school fund of the 
state, the entire amount received from the public treasury is 
usuall}' much less than the cost of maintaining the elementary 
schools, and the cost of supporting a high school becomes an 
additional burden upon the local communities supporting such 
schools. With a few possible exceptions, the high schools have 
been established by voluntary action of the communities in which 
they are found. No better proof of this can be had than the 
experience of a state having laws reciuiring certain communities to 
establish such schools. In Massachusetts, sixty-seven towns not 
required by law to maintain a high school were supporting such 
schools in 1900. Wherever they are found, they have appeared 
in response to a public demand, and are a worthy testimony to 
the spirit of the American people in educational matters. Every 
city points with just pride to its public high school, while many 
villages and rural communities have equal if not greater cause 
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to be proud of the excellent schools which a progressive spirit 
has provided. Possibly no other single feature of our smaller 
cities and villages is more frequently used as a criterion for 
judging the character of the community. Changes in the social, 
commercial, and industrial world have brought with them a 
demand for a better preparation for the duties of life. The 
public high schools have grown up in response to this demand. 
In the ten years between 1890 and 1900, their number increased 
from 2,526 to 6,005, and the number of students attending high 
schools increased from 202,963 to 519,251 in the same period. 

The maintenance of these schools is often a heavy drain upon 
the resources of the smaller cities and villages, and many com- 
munities are unable to provide such means of educating their 
children. As a result of this condition, many of tlic most deserv- 
ing pupils are often obliged to discontinue their studies at the 
end of the elementary course, while others are obliged to accept 
the work of a very inferior but somewhat advanced school in lieu 
of a good high school education. The modern movement in legis- 
lation affecting high schools aims to extend to all qualified pupils 
tlie opportunity of obtaining a free secondary education in well- 
equipped and properly classified public high schools. To this 
end all taxable property within the state is made to contribute to 
the support of high schools, as well as to the support of elementary 
schools and universities. There is an unmistakable effort to 
extend to pupils in rural sections the advantages that have hitherto 
been available only to those residing in the more populous centers. 
This is effected in several of the states through the granting 
of a subsidy from the state treasury for the support of the high 
schools of the state, and in other states by requiring communities 
that are unable to maintain high schools of their own to pay for 
the tuition of qualified pupils attending high schools elsewhere. 

MAINE 

The free high school system of Maine was established in 1873. 
In February of that year, an act was passed, entitled, "An act 
in aid of free high schools,"^ which aimed to encourage the estab- 

i The free high school law of Wisconsin, passed in 1875, was closely modeled 
after this act. 
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lishment of high schools through the granting of a state subsidy 
to such schools, as follows: 

Sect. ] . When any town shall have established and maintained a 
free high school as provided by this act, for at least ten weeks in any 
one year, such town on complying with the conditions herein set forth, 
shall be entitled to receive from the state one-half the amount actually 
expended for instruction in said school, not however exceeding five 
■ hundred dollars from the state to any one town ; provided^ that no town 

shall be entitled to such state aid unless the appropriation and expen- 
diture for such school on the part of said town, has been exclusive of 
the amounts required by law to be expended for common school pur- 
poses. Such state aid shall be paid from the state treasury on and 
after the first day of December of each year, upon certification by the 
governor and council as provided by section eight. 

Sect. 2. Any town may establish and maintain not exceeding two 
free high schools ; and when two such schools are maintained, shall be 
entitled to receive the same state aid as if the expenditures for both 
schools had been made for one school. Two or more adjoining towns may 
unite in establishing and maintaining a free high school, and both 
receive the same state aid as if such school had been maintained by 
one town. So long as any town shall decline to avail itself of the 
provisions of this act, any school district, or union of districts in such 

^ town, may establish and maintain a free high school, and receive state 

aid the same as the town might have done ; provided j that no more than 
two such free high schools shall be established in any town, and that 
the amount of state aid extended to the districts in any town shall not 
exceed the sum that the town might have received. Two adjoining 
school districts in different towns may establish and maintain a union 
free high school, and, with the consent of both towns, may receive a 
proportional part of such state aid, to be determined as provided by 
section eight, but in no case to exceed the amount that either town 
might have received. Towns shall receive in trust and faithfully 
expend donations and bequests made to aid in the maintainence of 
free high schools, and shall receive state aid in such cases to the same 
extent, and on the same conditions as if such schools had been estab- 
lished and maintained by taxation ; provided ^ that no town shall be 
entitled to receive such state aid on any expenditure for a free high 

6a school or schools made from the funds or proceeds of the real estate of 

an academy or incorporated institution of learning, surrendered or 
transferred to such town for educational purposes. 

Sect. 3. Any town, or union of towns or districts, voting to establish 
a free high school as herein provided, may locate the same perma- 
nently, or vote that the terms of said school be held alternately in such 
school districts within the town or towns as may be selected, and as 
may accept said school. It shall be the duty of the district in which 
said free high school is thus held, to supply appropriate equipments 
for the same, and also to furnish and warm a suitable building ; pro- 
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videdj that such district may use its district school-house for such 
free high school, when not required for ordinary school purposes. 

Sect. 4. The course of study in the free high school contemplated 
by this act, shall embrace the ordinary academic studies, especially 
the natural sciences in their application to mechanics, manufactures 
and agriculture. Such school or schools, when established by any town 
or union of towns, shall be free to all the youth in such town or towns, 
on such attainments of scholarship as shall be fixed by the superin- 
tending school committee or committees having the supervision of said 
school or schools. When such school is established by any school 
district or union of school districts, it shall be free in the same manner 
to the scholars within such district or districts ; and also open to scholars 
passing the required examination from without said district or districts, 
but within the town or towns in which said district or districts are 
situated, on the payment to the agent of the district in which such school 
is located, of such tuition, to be fixed by the superintending school 
committee or committees having the supervision of the same, as shall 
be equivalent to the cost per scholar of maintaining such school , after de- 
ducting the aid extended by the state. Whenever in the judgment of the 
superintending school committee or committees having the supervision 
of any free high school or schools, the number of pupils in the same may 
be increased without detriment, scholars from without the town or towns 
directly interested in such school or schools, may be admitted to the 
same on passing the required examination, and paying such tuition as 
may be fixed by said committee, to the treasurer of the town in which 
the school is kept, when such school is maintained by a town or a union 
of towns, or to the agent of the district in which the school is kept, 
when such school is maintained by a district or union of districts. 

Sect. 7. Any town may from year to year authorize its superin- 
tending school committee to contract with and pay the trustees of any 
academy in said town, for the tuition of scholars within such town, in 
the studies contemplated by this act, under a standard of scholarship 
to be established by such committee; and the expenditure of any town 
for tuition in such academy shall be subject to the same conditions, 
and shall entitle such town to the same aid from the state as if said 
town had made such expenditure for a free high school. ^ 

To further the movement to provide secondary education in 
public high schools, the same legislature had passed an act, 
entitled, "An act to enable academies to surrender their property 
to cities, towns, and plantations, for the benefit of free high 
schools."' For more than eighty years the academies of Maine 
had been recognized as the natural agencies for the advanced in- 
struction of pupils after the completion of the elementary studies, 
and in recognition of such services liberal grants had been made 

'Laws of Maine J 187.3, eh. 124. 
3/d., eh. 115. 
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to these schools from the public treasury. Articles of incorpora- 
tion had been issued to ninetj^-eight academies prior to the 
passage of the law providing for the establishment of free high 
schools, in 1873. The rate of incorporation for the twenty- five 
years previous to the provision for a system of public secondary 
schools averaged one academy a year.* A few of the schools 
incorporated by the legislature were not organized, and many 
were obliged to discontinue their work about the middle of the 
century, owing to a decrease in attendance and the consequent 
reduction in the income for their support. 

The movement toward providing secondary schools under 
public control had made itself felt prior to the passage of 
the law granting state aid to free high schools. Twenty-one 
public high schools had been established in fourteen of the cities 
and seven of the larger towns, and had begun to supplant the 
academies in the work of providing instruction in the more 
advanced studies. Seventy-nine towns and twenty-four districts 
had each made provision for a free high school before the close of 
the first year of the operation of the law, making in all one hundred 
and twenty-four high schools at the end of that year. So rapid 
was the increase in the number of these schools that in 1875 the 
the state had 210 free high schools, but owing to the hard times 
that followed in the next few years, the number of these schools 
was reduced to 150 in 1878.'' In the following year, in the pre- 
tended interest of economy,® the legislature discontinued the pay- 
ment of state money to the support of high schools for the period 
of one year,^ and, as a result, nearly every high school that had 
been established in the rural communities was discontinued. The 
provisions of the high school law of 1873 were to become opera- 
tive again in 1880, but the annual amount of state aid payable to 
any town for the support of free high schools was reduced from 
$500 to $250, with the following provision as to the course of 
study in any school receiving this aid: 

* Stetson, in Maine school report, 1901. 

5 Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., Free high schools, in Maine school report, 1880, 
pp. 88-91 (appendix). 

® One hundred and three academies are enumerated by Stetson, op. cit. Of 
these four failed to be organized, forty-five have been discontinued, leaving fifty- 
four schools in existence as academies or other educational institutions in 1901. 

"^ Acts and resolves of Maine, 1879, ch. 131. 
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The coarse of study in the free high school contemplated by this 
act, shall embrace the ordinary english academic studies, especially 
the natural sciences in their application to mechanics, manufactures 
and agriculture; but the ancient or modern languages shall not be 
taught in said schools except wholly at the expense of the city, town, 
district or union of districts maintaining such school or schools. But 
any town having one or more graded schools, with a prescribed course 
of study, including the branches latin, greek and french established at 
the time of the passage of this act, shall be allowed to avail itself of 
this act without causing any change in the prescribed course or 
courses of study.*^ 

Many of the better endowed academies had been able to 
continue their work of furnishing instruction in secondary 
studies. In 1889, towns were authorized to contract for the 
tuition of their pupils in any of the academies or high schools, 
and to receive from the state the same aid to which they would 
have been entitled had they supported free high schools. By this 
arrangement, towns not supporting high schools received from 
the state an amount equal to one-half the expenditure by the 
town for the tuition of pupils in secondary schools. In 189J, 
the course of study was so amended as to include in the number 
of state-aided schools only such high schools as were cairying on 
the studies of a high grade secondary school ; and all candidates 
for admission to the high schools were required to pass an 
examination to be given by the superintendent. 

After the establishment of the free high school system in 
1873, some of the academies were obliged to petition the legisla- 

m 

ture for aid. In the years that followed, annual appropriations 
were made to several of these schools, with the provision that the 
schools receiving aid from the state should be maintained during 
two terms in the year, and should be open to visitation and 
inspection by the state superintendent. In 1891, fourteen acad- 
emies were granted an annual appropriation of $500 each for ten 
years, two academies $800 each, and one academy $300 for the 
same period. In 1897, all institutions receiving aid from the 
state were brought under state supervision.® This policy of 
extending aid to the academies in the form of annual grants was 
gradually extended until there were thirty- six academies, in 

«/d., 1880, ch. 229. 

9 Stetson, History of education in Maine ^ pp. 83-89. 
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1899, receiving sums ranging from $250 to $2,000 each from the 
state." Special legislation with reference to grants to the various 
academies was done away with in 1901, by the passage of an act 
providing for a systematic plan of apportionment of state 
subsidies to academies, seminaries, and institutes. The first 
section of this act, setting forth the amounts the schools are 
F entitled to receive, and some of the conditions upon which such 

grants are made, is as follows: 

Whenever it shall be made to appear to the governor and council, 
from returns made as herein provided, that any incorporated academy, 
seminary or institute in the state is prepared to give instruction 
equivalent to that required by law to be given in free high schools, 
that the pupils attending the said academy, seminary or institute are 
qualified to receive such instruction, and that the teachers in the said 
academy, seminary or institute have the qualifications fitting them to 
give instruction in secondary school studies, such academy, seminary 
or institute shall be entitled to receive annually from the State a sum 
not exceeding five hundred dollars in case it maintains an English 
secondary school course of study as prescribed by the educational 
department of the state, and has an average attendance from towns 
and cities other than the municipality or jurisdiction in which said 
academy, seminary or institute is located of at least ten students, or a 
sum not exceeding seven hundred and fifty dollars in case it maintains 
in addition to an English course, a college preparatory course, and 
has an average attendance from towns and cities other than the 
municipality or jurisdiction, in which said academy, seminary or 
institute is located of at least twenty students, or a sum not exceeding 
one thousand dollars in case it maintains an English course, a college 
preparatory course and a training course for teachers, and has an 
average attendance from towns and cities other than the municipality 
or jurisdiction in which said academy, seminary or institute is located 
of at least forty students; provided, the courses of study herein named 
shall be subject to the approval of the educational department of the 
state; and provided, that the amount paid by the state to any 
academy, seminary or institute under this act shall be expended by 
the said academy, seminary or institute for instruction during the 
year for which payment is made, and shall not exceed the total income 
of the said academy, seminary or institute from all other sources ; and 
provided further, that in addition to the amount received from the 
state, a sum equal thereto shall be expended for instruction and 
maintenance of the academy, seminary or institute during said year; 
and provided further, that every academy, seminary or institute 
receiving money from the state under this act shall provide instruc- 
tion as contemplated by this act for not less than thirty weeks in each 
year; and provided further, that no academy, seminary or institute 



^ 



10 /d., p. 89. 
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shall be credited with maintaining a course of study under this act 
unless the said academy, seminary or institute shall have an average 
of not less than twelve students in said course." 

• 

Various other provisions respecting the state-aided academies 
and other private secondary schools are made in other sections 
of this act. No school having an endowment sufficient to yield 
an annual income of $1,600, and no school with an average 
attendance that does not "exceed thirtv students" for the 
preceding year is entitled to receive state aid; and no such school 
is entitled to more than $500 in any one year if it has an annual 
income which exceeds $1,000, or if the average attendance 
for the preceding year does not exceed sixty students; 
and no academy is entitled to this subsidy unless it was 
incorporated prior to the passage of this act. It is also provided 
that towns or precincts not maintaining free high schools, but 
providing free tuition for their high school students in any of these 
schools, are entitled to receive state aid to the amount of one-half 
the sum thus expended, provided that no town shall receive 
more than $250 for this purpose in any given year. 

Under the operation of this law, in 1901-02, thirty-two acad- 
emies received from the state amounts ranging from $500 to 
$1,000, and aggregating $20,585. In addition to this amount, 
seventeen of the academies received an aggregate of $4,095 from 
the state free high school fund, making a total of $24,680 to the 
academies in that year.*'' Meanwhile the number of free high 
schools had increased to 224 in 1902. These received amounts 
ranging from $50 to $250 each, and aggregating $44,379.35, 
making a total expenditure of $69,059.35 by the state for special 
aid to secondary schools during that year.''* This sum amounted 
to a little over one- sixth of the cost of maintaining these schools 
for the same year. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

In 1827, every city, town, or district in Massachusetts con- 
taining five hundred families or holders was required to support 
a master competent to give instruction in the history of the 

^^Laws of Maine, 1901, ch. 148. 

12 Stetson, Maine school report, 1902, p. 72. 

i-*/<f., appendix, pp. 64-70. 
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United States, book-keeping by single entry, geometry, survey- 
ing, and algebra; and every city or town containing four thou- 
sand inhabitants was required to provide a master "competent 
to instruct, in addition to all the foregoing branches, the Latin 
and Greek languages, history, rhetoric, and logic/'' With but 
occasional deviations, towns of five hundred families have been 
required by law to maintain a secondary school since that time. 
Of the 353 towns in the state, 184 were not required by law, in 
1900, to maintain a high school, while sixty- seven of these 
towns were at that time supporting such schools. 

In 1891, the legislature of Massachusetts passed an act 
requiring towns not maintaining high schools to pay for the 
tuition of their qualified pupils in the high schools of other towns 
or cities, as follows: 

Any town not required by law to maintain a high school shall pay 
for the tuition of any child who with the parent or guardian resides in 
said town and who attends the high school of another town or city, 
provided the parent or guardian of such child before such attendance 
obtains the approval of the school committee of the town in which the 
child and parent or guardian reside. ^ 

In 1894, the school commissioners of towns not maintaining 
high schools were required by law to approve the attendance of 
all qualified pupils in high schools of other towns or cities, 
charging a reasonable amount for tuition; and were authorized 
to pay the transportation expenses of such pupils attending 
schools elsewhere, should they see fit.* In 1895, towns were 
permitted to vote money for the payment of the tuition of high 
school pupils in academies, provided the state board of education 
should approve the academy for that purpose.* In the same year, 
the state began to reimburse towns of less than $500,000 valuation 
for all amounts expended by them for tuition and transportation 
of high school pupils, provided that the expenditure had been 
for attendance at high schools approved by the state board of 
education.* 

This policy of aiding the weaker towns in providing high 

1 Laws of Massachusetts, 1827, ch. 143. 

^Acts a7%d resolves of Massachusetts, 1891, ch. 263. 

^Id., 1894, ch. 436. 

*Id., 1895, ch. 212. 

6/d., 1895, eh. 94. 
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school instruction was considerably extended in 1902. By the 
provisions of a law passed in that year, towns of more than five 
hundred families are required to suppoil; high schools without 
receiving aid from the state, while towns of less than that number 
are grouped into five classes, as follows: 

1. Towns whose valuation averages a larger sum for each 
pupil in the average membership of their public schools than the 
corresponding average for the commonwealth. These are not 
entitled to state aid if maintaining a high school, nor to reim- 
bursements for amounts expended for the tuition of pupils 
attending high schools elsewhere. 

2. Towns without high schools of their own and having a 
valuation of less than $750,000 each. These are entitled to the 
full amount expended for the tuition of qualified pupils attending 
any of the approved high schools in the state. 

3. Towns without a high school of theii* own and having a 
valuation of more than $750,000 each. These are reimbursed for 
one-half the amount expended for such tuition. 

4. Towns that maintain high schools of their own with two 
or more teachers each. Such towns are entitled to receive 
annually from the treasury of the commonwealth toward the 
support of such high school the sum of three hundred dollars. 

5. Towns that maintain high schools of their own with only 
one teacher each. These receive no aid from the state.* 

There were in 1902 twenty-four towns of the first class, 
eighty- nine of the second class, eighteen of the third class, 
thirty-three of the fourth class, and twenty-one of the fifth class.' 
The act continues, "and no expenditure shall be made by the 
Commonwealth on account of high school instruction under the 
provisions of this section unless the high school in which such 
instruction is furnished has been approved by the [state] board 
of education."^ The annual appropriation for this expenditure 
was increased from fourteen thousand dollars in 1902 * to thirtj' 
thousand dollars in 1903.^® 



^Jd., 1902, ch. 4.33. 

"Hill, Massachusetts school document, no. 8, 1902, pp. 4-7. 

^Acts and resolves of Massachusetts, 1902, ch. 433. 

3/d., 1902, ch. 17. 

10 /f/., 1903, ch. 30. 
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It is the evident intent of this law to secure to each child the 
opportunity of obtaining a secondary education, and at the 
same time to protect the child against the injustice of having to 
accept under the name of high school education that which does 
not come up to the high school standard. In this respect the 
schools are following the lead of the business world, which 
demands laws to protect it against adulterated goods bearing 
labels that would lead the consumer to suppose them genuine. 
It is provided that if the towns now attempting to carry on high 
school work in schools of but one teacher will give up the 
attempt and send their pupils to other high schools, or if they 
will build up an approved school of two or more teachers, they 
will be entitled to state aid in the same manner as other towns. 

The following section aims to define what the state requires 
of the high school, leaving the state board of education to pass 
upon the qualifications of the instructors, and the equipment of 
the school: 

Every city and every town containing according to the latest 
census, state or national, five hundred families or householders, shall, 
and any other town may, maintain a high school, adequately equipped, 
which shall be kept by a principal and such assistants as may be 
needed, of competent ability and good morals, who shall give 
instruction in such subjects designated in the preceding section** as 
the school committee consider expedient to be taught in the high 
school, and in such additional subjects as may be required for the 
general purpose of training and culture, as well as for the purpose 
of preparing pupils for admission to state normal schools, technical 
schools and colleges. One or more courses of study, at least four 
years in length, shall be maintained in each such high school and it 
shall be kept open for the benefit of all of the inhabitants of the city 
or town for at least forty weeks, exclusive of vacations, in each year. 
A town may cause instruction to be given in a portion only of the fore- 
going requirements if it makes adequate provision for instruction in 
the others in the high school of another city or town.'' 

The method of distributing the proceeds of the general school 
fund of the state is deserving of careful study. The permanent 

11 The following list of studies for public schools is enumerated, in addition to 
studies of a more elementary character: Bookkeeping, algebra, geometry, one or 
more foreign languages, the elements of the natural sciences, kindergarten train- 
ing, manual training, agnriculture, sewing, cooking, vocal music, physical training, 
civil government, ethics and such other subjects as the school committee consider 
expedient may be taught in the public schools. 

12 Revised Laws, ch. 42, sec. 2. 
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school fund is now considerably in excess of four millions of 
dollars, and an annual addition of one hundred thousand dollars 
is made to it until the fund shall amount to five millions, at 
which figure it is to remain. 

One-half of the annual income of said school fund shall, without 
specific appropriation, be apportioned and distributed for the support 
of public schools, in the following manner: Every town which 
complies with all laws relative to the distribution of said income and 
whose valuation of real and personal property, as shown by the last 
preceding assessors' valuation thereof, does not exceed one-half 
million dollars shall annually receive three hundred dollars ; but if its 
rate of taxation for any year shall be eighteen dollars or more on a 
thousand dollars, it shall receive fifty dollars additional ; every such 
town whose valuation is more than one -half million dollars and does 
not exceed one million dollars shall receive two hundred dollar^ ; and 
every such town whose valuation is more than one million dollars and 
does not exceed two million dollars shall receive one hundred dollars ; 
and every such town whose valuation is more than two million dollars 
and does not exceed three million dollars shall receive fifty dollars. 
The remainder of said half shall be distributed to towns whose valua- 
tion does not exceed three million dollars and whose annual tax for 
the support of the public schools is not less than one-sixth of their 
whole tax for the year, as follows: Every town whose school tax is 
not less than one -third of its whole tax shall receive a proportion of 
said remainder expressed by one -third; every town whose school tax 
is not less than one -fourth of its whole tax shall receive a proportion 
expressed by one -fourth; every such town whose school tax is not 
less than one -fifth of its whole tax shall receive a proportion expressed 
by one-fifth; and every such town whose school tax is not less than 
one -sixth of its whole tax shall receive a proportion expressed by one - 
sixth. All money appropriated for other educational purposes, unless 
otherwise provided, shall be paid from the other half of said income. 
If the income in any year exceeds such appropriations, the surplus 
shall be added to the principal of such fund.'^ 



13 Revised Laws, ch. 41, sec. 4. By a modification of this law in 1903, the weaker 
towns were granted a larger share of the income of the state school fund, as follows: 
The three hundred dollars granted to towns of less than one-half million dollars 
valuation was increased to five hundred dollars, and the fifty dollars additional to 
seventy-five dollars ; the two hundred dollars granted to towns with valuation rang- 
ing from one-half million dollars to one million dollars was increased to three hundred 
dollars; towns with valuation ranging from one million dollars to two million 
dollars received one hundred and fifty dollars instead of one hundred dollars ; and 
towns with valuation ranging from two million dollars to two and one-half million 
dollars received seventy-five dollars each; while the remainder of the said half was 
distributed to towns of not more than two and one-half million dollars valuation 
(instead of towns of less than three million dollars valuation), in the same manner 
as provided in the previous law. (Latcs, 1903, ch. 456.) 



^ 
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It will be noted that no town whose valution exceeds three 
million dollars" is made to share in this distribution, and that 
one-half of the annual income is reserved for the general school 
expenses of the commonwealth. In another section, it is 
provided that no town failing to comply with the requirements 
of the law in regard to high schools shall share in this distribu- 
tion. The law evidently aims to help those who most need help, 
and those who ^re most willing to help themselves. 

NEW YORK 

New York has continued without interruption the policy of 
granting special aid to her secondary schools, which was inaug- 
urated soon after the close of the Revolutionary war. In 1864, 
the general acts relating to public instruction were revised and 
consolidated. Provision was made for the formation of union 
free schools, and for the establishment of academical departments 
in these schools whenever in the judgment of the board of educa- 
tion the demand for such instruction would warrant it.^ Such 
academical departments were made subject to the visitation of 
the regents and to all the regulations relating to academies, except 
the provisions relating to the buildings in which such instruction 
should be given. The qualifications for entrance to the academ- 
ical department were made the same as those prescribed by the 
the regents for any of the regular classes in the academies. Pro- 
vision was made at this time for the transfer of academies to 
boards of education of union free schools, or for the adoption of 
an academy as a department of a public school.'' These aca- 
demical departments were made to shai'e in the same manner as 
the academies in the distribution of the annual subsidy to the 
secondary schools. 

The annual appropriation of forty thousand dollars to the acad- 
emies under the visitation of the regents was distributed to these 
schools upon the basis of the number of scholars pursuing classical 
or higher English studies; that is, studies that are properly of a 



i*This was reduced to two and one-half million dollars in 1903. [LawSj 1903, 
ch. 456.) 

1 Laws of New Yorky 1864, ch. 555, title IX. 
2/f?.,sec.24. 
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high school grade. Previous to 1865, the number of such scholars 
in each school was determined from the returns made by the various 
schools. In that year a system of written examinations in the 
elementary branches was instituted, and the annual apportion- 
ment was made upon the basis of the number of scholars in each 
of the schools who could undergo this test.^ Simultaneous written 
examinations were conducted in all the academies, in arithmetic, 
English grammar, geography, reading, writing, and spelling. As 
a result of this test, the number of pupils in the academies entitled 
to draw state money was reduced from 21,947 to less than 6,000.* 
In 1870, all examination papers of pupils claimed to have passed 
the examination were made returnable to the office of the regents 
where they were subject to review and revision. The introduction 
of the system of examinations was followed by marked improve- 
ment in the quality of instruction in the academies, and the 
academies themselves greatly appreciated the good results of this 
system of inspection. In 1877, the legislature authorized the 
extension of the examinations to include the advanced studies, 
and in June, 1878, examinations in twenty advanced studies 
were instituted on the same general plan as that of the prelim- 
inary examinations. The number of studies in which advanced 
examinations were given was steadily increased until seventy-six 
subjects were included in the examinations given in 1903.^ 

The distribution of the academic fund was made in 1880 to 
depend in part upon the results of this advanced examination. 
At one time thirty-four per cent of all the appropriations were 
made upon this basis. In 1898, the secretary of the high school 
department of the university recommended that further distribu- 
tion upon the basis of examination returns be discontinued.* 
The method of payment by results was discontinued in accor- 

3 Handbook, no. 3, University of the State of New York^ 1902, p. 5. 

* Butler, in Hough's Historical record, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

^Handbook, op, cit., pp. 5, 38. A special tax of $125,000 was levied in 1873 for 
the benefit of the secondary schools. The annual appropriation for books and 
appM^tus was doubled for that year, and the annual appropriation for teachers' 
classes was raised from $18,000 to $30,000; the amount each school was entitled to 
receive for instruction of students in the normal classes was raised to fifteen dollars 
per student, and every academy was made eligible to share in this privilege, except 
denominational schools, which were excluded from the benefits of state aid during 
that year. This measure had as one of its purposes a reduction in the amount of tuition 
fees charged by the state-aided schools. (Laws, 1873, ch. 642.) 

« Brown, The making of our middle schools, p. 362. 
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dance with this recommendation, and in August, 1900, the follow- 
ing apportionment was fixed upon : 

1. Each registered undenominational school of academic 
^:rade receives annually from the academic fund a quota of $100. 
The university also pays one-half the cost of approved books and 
apparatus purchased by such schools, but does not allow more 
than $250 a year under this head to any one school. 

2. Each registered school of academic grade that submits to 
examination and inspection receives also a grant for each day's 
attendance of each academic student/ 

Denominational as well as undenominational schools are made 
to share in the benefits of the apportionment upon the basis of 
Attendance. In 1902, the amount apportioned as a flat sum of 
$100 to each school amounted to $61,000; the amount apportioned 
for books and apparatus amounted to $15,949; and the apportion- 
ment on the basis of attendance amounted to $226,721. The 
amount apportioned to the one hundred denominational schools 
in this catagory amounted to $11,317, an average of about $113 
to each school.* 

At the close of the fiscal year of 1901, the Literature Fund 
amounted to $284,201.30. The income of this fund furnishes 
$12,000 of the annual amount apportioned to the secondary 
schools; $34,000 was added from the income of the United States 
deposit, in 1902; and the balance of the $344,457.90 apportioned 
in that year was derived from general taxation. Of the schools 
.sharing in this subsidy, 610 were undenominational schools, and 
100 were denominational institutions.' 

The regular regents' examinations are held in January and 
June in seventy-six subjects, covering all the courses in the 
secondary schools. A March examination is given in twenty-six 
subjects only; schools may, if they desire, take this examination 
also, although no school is required to take any examination. 
A special examination for professional and technical students 
only is held in New York, Albany, Syracuse, and Buffalo in 
September. Twenty-five subjects of secondary grade are offered 

T Handbook f op. cit., pp. 19, 20. 

^Letter from Henry L. Taylor, Director's Assistant in College and High School 
Department, Albany,, N. Y. 
9 Id. 

Educ'n.— 9 
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at this examination/^ To carry on efficiently the work of inspec- 
tion and examination, a corps of ten inspectors and an apparatus 
clerk and a staff of eleven examiners and thirty- two clerks 
and junior clerks is required. 

The thirty secondary schools sharing in the state subsidy 
in 1820" had increased to 710 in 1902. The annual appropria- 
tion had increased from $3,500 in 1792 to $10,000 in 1830, and 
to $100,000 in 1887, and to $350,000 in 1903. The annual 
amount distributed for books and other supplies increased from 
the $3,000 of 1835 to $6,000 in 1885." This sum varied consid- 
erably from time to time, the amount apportioned to the schools 
being frequently in excess of the regular amount appropriated. 
The apportionment in 1902 amounted to $15,949. The total 
apportionment to the academies for books and apparatus from 
1793 to 1882, inclusive, amounted to $157,609.29,'' while the total 
amount for all purposes up to 1884 was $1,996,738.18, besides 
more than sixty special grants of land and money, the latter alone 
amounting to more than $50,000.'* The average amount received 
by the undenominational schools of secondary grade from this 
special subsidy in 1902 amounted to more than four hundred and 
fifty dollars per school.'^ 

MARYLAND 

From the earliest attempts to establish a system of secondary 

schools in Maryland, the ideal of one such school for each count.y 

has been retained. In 1865, an attempt was made to establish a 

state system of public high schools and to appropriate for their 

support the annual donations previously made to the academies. 

The following are the main provisions of an act passed in that 

year : 

There shall be for each couDty at least one high school in which 
instruction shall be given to males and females in the higher branches 
of English and Scientific Education, and in the Latin and Greek 

^^ Handbook, op. cit., pp. 4, 3.5-39. 

11 Hough, op. cit., p. ^25. Nifiety -seventh regents^ report, pp. 5.35-545. 
^^ Lau'8, 1885, eh. 240. For the method of apportionment of funds to teachers' 
classes, see Laws, 1877, ch. 425. 
13 /d., p. 5.35-545. 

i*Blackmar, History of federal and state aid to higher education, pp. 144-145. 
i'* Taylor, Letter, op. cit. 
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languages and Mathematics, sufficient to prepare youths to enter any 
one of the State colleges, under control of the Council of the Univer- 
sity of Maryland; the terms of admission to the high schools shall be 
determined by the State Board of Education; the number of high 
schools in the city of Baltimore shall be determined by the Board of 
School Commissioners. 

The State donations now made to academies and schools, consist- 
ing of annual appropriations to each county, and now divided among 
several academies or paid to the School Commissioners for the general 
school fund, shall constitute, together with such other donations as 
from time — may be made, and annual appropriations by the County 
Board, a high school fund, and be used by the Board of School 
Commissioners to aid in paying the salary of the Principal and other 
Teachers of the high school.^ 

Every such high school was to be visited and examined annu- 
ally by the state superintendent, or by a professor of the state 
nonnal school appointed by him, and at least once each term 
by the president of the board of school commissioners, who was 
required to report quarterly to the board the results of his obser- 
vations and to offer such suggestions as would improve the 
efficiency of the instruction and increase the benefits which the 
school was designed to confer. The report of this inspection, 
together with the recommendations, was published in the annual 
report of the state superintendent. 

This strongly centralized system gave to the state board 
consisting of the governor, lieutenant governor, speaker of the 
house, and a state superintendent of schools appointed by the 
governor, almost unlimited control over the schools receiving 
state aid. But the movement proved too radical, and in 18G8 
local self-government was partially restored, with the provision 
that, "In all particulars concerning text-books, course of study 
and mode of discipline, the High School shall be under the 
control of the State Board of Education.""^ Districts were given 
power under this law to unite in establishing high schools, and all 
high schools were made subject to annual visitation and examina- 
tion by the principal of the state normal school, or by a professor 
from the school, and to more frequent inspection by the presi- 
dent of the high school board. The establishment of public 
high schools under this law gave to the state at least one such 

^Latvs of Maryland J 1865, ch. 160, title II, ch. VIII, sees. 1, 4. 
2/d., ch. 407, title I, ch. VIII. 
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school in each county. In severalof the counties, the academies 
were adopted as the high school department. 

The annual donation to the academies was in several of the 
counties apportioned to two or more siidh institutions, so that 
the academies in many places found it difficult to maintain their 
independent existence. Many of them voluntarily came under 
the control of the school commissioners, and received the annual 
donation from the state.' In this way they became high schools 
for the counties in which they are located, although several of 
them have retained their own names. Among those that have 
retained their separate existence are Alleghany County School, 
Frederick College (formerly Frederick County School), Brook- 
ville Academy, and Rockville Academy, in Montgomery County, 
West Nottingham Academy, in Cecil County, and Charlotte 
HalL 

The number of secondary schools annually aided from the 
state treasury has remained about fifteen, while the total amount 
apportioned to the schools of this class has vaiied but little in 
sixty years. The amounts annually apportioned to the several 
schools range from $100 to $2,500 each, while the total amount 
is usually close to ten thousand dollars.* 



WISCONSIN 

The period between the admission of Wisconsin into the 
union and the establishment of a state system of free high 
schools in 1875 was marked by a rapid increase in the number 
of advanced or "graded" public schools. The number of such 
schools increased from about fifty in 1860 to 421 in 1875. In 
twenty- seven of the largest towns and cities these schools had 
advanced to the grade of high schools, while 210 of the 394 
graded schools outside of the cities had three or more depart- 
ments. The formation of county high schools had been 
recommended by the state superintendent in 1852, and legislative 

3 By separate legislative acts, the annual appropriations were restored to several 
academies. {Laws, 1868, chs. 183, 193, 208, 233, 434; 1869, ch. 223.) 

* For a statement of the amounts granted to these schools in any given year, see 
Annual report of the state hoard of education. 



I 
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provision for union high schools was made in 1858, but very few 
high schools were organized under this provision, as the districts 
were averse to giving up their district organization/ 

A state system of free high schools was established in 1875 
by the passage of an act, entitled, "AN ACT to authorize the 
establishment and aid in the maintenance of free high schools." 
Under the provisions of this act, any town, incorporated village, 
or city in the state was authorized to establish and maintain a 
free high school whenever the majority of the legal voters voting 
upon that question at any regular annual meeting, or at any 
special meeting legally called for that purpose, should determine 
so to do. Towns were permitted to unite in the formation of 
joint free high schools, and in case any town failed to avail itself 
of the benefits of this act, any school district or a union of two 
or more districts might establish such a school, provided that not 
more than two free high schools should be established in any 
one town, and that no district maintaining a free high school 
should be taxed toward the maintenance of more than one such 
school.'' The following provision was made for the granting of 
a state subsidy to these schools: 

When any free high school shall have been established and main- 
tained as provided by this act, for at least thirteen weeks in any one 
year, such high school district on complying with the conditions 
herein set forth, shall be entitled to receive from the state one -half 
the amount actually expended for instruction in said school, not, 
however, exceeding five hundred dollars in any one year, to any one 
school, or to the two schools of one town, incorporated village or city; 
provided^ however^ that a high school district of a larger population 
than three thousand, shall be entitled to receive at the rate of one 
hundred dollars additional for each additional three thousand of such 
population; and provided further ^ that no high school district, town, 
incorporated village or city, shall be entitled to such aid unless the 
appropriation and expenditure for the high school or schools, on the 
part of such district, town, village or city, has been exclusive of 
the amounts required by law to be expended for common school 
purposes. Such state aid shall be paid from the state treasury on and 
after the first day of December of such year. 

Any town may from year to year authorize its high school board to 
contract with, and pay the trustees of any academy or college having 
a preparatory department, in said town, for the tuition of scholars 



1 Harvey, in Biennial report of the state superintendent^ 1902, p. 69. 
^ Laws of Wisconsin, 1875. ch. 323. 
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within such town, in the studies contemplated in this act, under the 
standard of scholarship hereinbefore provided to be established ; and 
the expenditure of any town for tuition in such academy or college, 
shall be subject to the same conditions, and shall entitle said town to 
the same aid from the state as if said town had made such expenditure 
for a free high school . ^ 

A sum sufficient to meet the expenditure authorized by this 
act was appropriated out of the public treasury, provided 
that not more than $25,000 should be drawn from the state 
treasury for this purpose in any one year. 

In the same year, 1875, three courses of study for free high 
schools were prepared by State Superintendent Edward Seering, 
two of which were adapted to the four-year high schools of the 
lai'ger cities, and the other, a three-year course, was designed to 
cover the needs of smaller places. During the year, eighteen 
new high schools were established and in all twenty schools shared 
in the first apportionment of the special aid to the high 
schools. Of these, thirteen were newly-formed high schools that 
had been created after the passage of the measure providing for 
state aid. As no school- was permitted to receive more than one- 
half the sum actually expended for instruction nor more than 
$500 in any one year, less than one-third of the appropriation 
was apportioned at the close of the first year; the total cost of 
instruction in the high schools receiving state aid was less than 
$18,000 during that year. But during the following year, 1877, 
thirty-two new high schools were added, and bj^ the close of the 
school year of 1879-80, ninety-one free high schools were entitled 
to receive aid from the state, and the total appropriation of 
$25,000 was apportioned to the high schools. As might nat- 
urally be expected, this aid went to the schools of the cities and 
larger villages, and together with the tuition fees received from 
non-resident students, was of considerable assistance in the 
maintenance of these schools. 

To encourage the establishment of high schools in commu- 
nities not supporting a graded system of schools, the legislature 
of 1885 appropriated an additional sum of $25,000 expressly for 
free high schools in towns having no graded schools. The plan 
seems to have aimed to encourage the establishment of township 

3 /d., sees. 11, 12. 
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or union high schools, but owing to the independent district 
system, the formation of such schools in any large numbers was 
prevented. As a further inducement to organize township 
high schools, the next legislature provided that such high 
schools should receive as state aid one-half the actual amount 
expended by them for instruction, and that the remainder 
of the fund appropriated for this purpose should be merged 
with the other high school fund.* The provisions of this 
act are in force at the present time, 1903. The ordinary 
three-year and four-year high schools* share pro rata, and 
none may receive more than $500 per annum, while the 
township high schools receive one-half the amount actually 
expended for instruction. Yet after fifteen years of such induce- 
ment, but nine township high schools have been organized. 
Under the provisions of this act, six schools received at the last 
distribution of revenues, November, 1902, amounts ranging from 
$562.50 to $1,085 each, while the other high schools not affected 
by this provision received $458.05 each. The attempt to organize 
rural high schools has been repeatedly pronounced a failure, so 
far as the experience of Wisconsin in this matter goes. 

The total annual appropriation for high schools was increased 
to $100,000 in 1901. The provisions of the law apply to the 
three-year schools in the same manner as to the four-year 
schools. Forty- six three-year schools and 176 four-year schools 
shared in this distribution in 1902. Of the four-year schools, 170 
received $458.05, and six received amounts somewhat less. Of 
the forty-six three-year high schools, four received the maximum 
amount of $458.05. Some received as low as $247.32, which 
represents one-half the actual amount expended for instruction 
in these schools during the year or part of the year.* 

To be eligible to share in the benefits of this distribution, a 
high school must comply with the following requirements: 

*Id., 1885, ch. 352. 

5 Thirteen high schools in nine of the cities of Wisconsin are classed as "Inde- 
pendent High Schools," and are not subject to the conditions imposed upon the 
"township" high schools and the "free" high schools. They do not share in any of 
the special subsidies from the state treasury. This list includes the high schools 
of Kilboum, LaCrosse, Madison, Manitowoc, Menoraonie, Milwaukee, Oshkosh, 
Racine, and West Superior. 

« Harvey, Report y op. cit. Also letters from the state department. 
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1. The qualifications of all teachers employed in the school 
must be approved by the state superintendent of schools. 

2. The course of study offered by the school must have the 
approval of the state superintendent of schools; as must also the 
number of teachers needed to carry on the work as outlined in 
the course of study. 

3. Each state-aided school must submit to inspection by the 
state superintendent, or by an inspector appointed by him. 

4. The school is obliged to make such reports to the office 
of the state superintendent of schools as may be required by 
that oflSce. 

The standard set for admission to the high school teaching 
force of the state requires that all candidates pass an examination 
given by the state board of examiners, or hold a countersigned 
diploma from an approved university, college, or normal school. 
Diplomas issued by state normal schools, and by the state 
university to graduates having completed the prescribed amount 
of work in pedagogy, are accepted as high school credentials for 
a period of one year, upon the approval of the state superin- 
tendent of schools. Upon certified testimony of good moral 
character and of successful teaching for a period of eight 
months, the diploma may be countersigned by the superintendent 
of public instruction, and thus it becomes a permanent state 
certificate. In accordance with legal requirements, the state 
superintendent of schools prepares "a course or courses of study 
suitable to be pursued in free high schools," and these are made 
the courses of all such schools. These courses are prepared with 
much care, and it is seldom that a school is permitted to deviate 
far from the work as outlined in them. In this way uniformity 
of work is maintained throughout the state. The state inspector 
of high schools aims to visit every school once in each year. "^ 

During these visits he plans to inspect not only the character 
and quality of the actual work of both teacher and pupil, but 
also the general condition of all school property ; the work of the 
grammar grades; the standards set for admission into the high 
school; the general equipment of the school, including reading 
libraries, reference libraries, apparatus for the scientific labora- 
tories, etc. He aims to meet and confer with members of the 
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school board, and feels perfectly free in calling their attention to 
needed improvements, as well as in commending them for 
improvements made. During intermission or after the close of 
school, he meets with the teachers and is ready to offer suggestions 
or be of assistance to them in their work. His visit is usually of 
much benefit to the school; but in this particular much depends 
upon the person selected for this important office. The appropria- 
tions are made in accordance with his report of the result of this 
inspection. 

The university accrediting system is entirely independent of 
the system of state inspection. Any high school wishing to be 
placed upon the "accredited list" of the university is required to 
make application to a university committee on accredited schools, 
in order that its work may be inspected with such ends in view. 
The university inspector visits the school, which is accredited or 
rejected upon his report of its work and general equipment. 
This report in no way affects the apportionment of the annual 
appropriation for high schools.' The university employs as high 
school inspector an experienced high school principal who is a 
member of the university faculty and bears the title Assistant 
Professor of Pedagogy and Inspector of High Schools. Under 
this title he offers two courses of two hours each in pedagogy in 
the last semester of the ^ear; the remainder of his time is 
devoted to the inspection of high schools and to the duties of 
secretary of the committee on accredited schools, which has in 
charge the recommendation of university graduates for positions 
in the high schools of the state. In the work of inspection he is 
assisted by professors in all departments of the university. A 
large part of the inspection is done in this way, both on account 
of the time which it requires and because of the special 
preparation necessary for this important work.® Experience has 
proved that the two systems of inspection can be carried on in 
perfect harmony, and with benefit to the schools. 

7 Of forty three-year high schools enumerated in the bulletin of school officers 
issued in October, 1902, thirty -one were one-teacher schools. Before a graded school 
can be organized into a high school, twenty -five resident pupils of school age must 
pass an examination given by the state superintendent, '4n the branches required 
to be taught in the common schools," as evidence that they '^are prepared to begin a 
high school course." (Laws, sec. 490.) 

^Letter from M. V. O'Shea, School of Education, University of Wisconsin. 
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The legislature of 1901 provided for the admission of all 
qualified pupils into any of the high schools of the state whose 
accommodations are such as will permit of increased attendance, 
and required the town or city of which the pupil is a resident, and 
which is not included within a high school district, to pay the cost 
of instruction of their residents attending high school elsewhere. 
The maximum amount that any school may charge for such 
instruction is placed at two dollars a month per pupil. A notice- 
able increase in the number of non-resident pupils enrolled in the 
public high schools has followed the passage of this act. The 
clerk of the town or city in which the pupil resides receives 
from the secretary of the high school a certified statement of the 
amount due for the instruction of the pujjils residing in such town 
or city; if no part of the town or city is included within a high 
school district, the amount is added to the general tax of the town, 
but if any part of the town or city is included within a high school 
district, the amount due for instruction of high school pupils 
residing outside of such district is added to the tax levied upon 
that portion of the town or city not included within such district.' 

The same legislature, that of 1901, appropriated $60,000 for 
the support of graded schools in villages not maintaining a high 
school. These schools are designated as schools of the "first 
class" and schools of the "second class." The former are schools 
of three or more teachers and the latter are two- teacher schools.^" 
In 1902, at the first distribution of this fund, 118 schools of the 
first class received $3(X) each, while 154 schools of the second class 
were granted $100 each." These schools correspond quite closely 

^ Laws, 1901, ch. 188. Since 1877 the high schools have been obliged to furninh 
to the state superintendent such reports as may be required by that officer under 
penalty of forfeiting the special aid from the state. Since 1897, a district is required 
to have twenty-five qualified pupils before a high school can be established in that 
district. The test of qualification consists of an examination given by the state 
department. The current state fund for schools is distributed to the several districts 
on the basis of the number of resident children between the ages of four and twenty 
years. {Laws, 1877, ch. 249. Id., 1897, ch. 354.) 

10 /d., 1901, ch. 439. 

11 Harvey, op. ci7. In October, 1903, this appropriation w^as apportioned as 
follows: 130 schools of the first class received $294.42 each, making a total of 
^38,274.00; second class schools to the number of 183 received W-lo each, or a total 
of $17,961.45, making a total of $56,236.05 for both classes of schools. The re- 
mainder of the annual appropriation of $60,000 was expended for the salaries and 
traveling expenses of two inspectors, who receive an annual salary of $1,600 each. 
(Milwaukee Free Press, October 6, 1903.) 
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to the state graded schools and the state semi-graded schools of 
Minnesota, which are mentioned under the discussion of the high 
school system of that state." 

To encourage the establishment of manual training depart- 
ments in connection with the high schools of the state, the legis- 
lature in 1895 made a special appropriation of $2,500 for this 
purpose. Not more than ten schools were to be aided out of this 
fund in any one year, and the annual amount each school was 
entitled to receive was placed at $250. Every school establishing 
and maintaining a department of manual training and receiving 
this annual subsidy from the state was to continue upon the 
list of schools aided from this special fund "so long as the scope 
of the work and its character is maintained from year to year in 
such a manner as to meet the approval of the state superinten- 
dent."'^ The annual appropriation for this purpose was increased 
to $5,000 in 1901, and the number of schools pennitted to share 
in the benefits of this distribution was increased to twenty.'* But 
owing to the difficulty of securing well- trained teachers for these 
departments, not more than ten schools have received aid under 
the provisions of this act in any one year, and but seven schools 
were aided in 1902. The same legislature, that of 1901, made 
provision for the establishment of county schools of agriculture 
and domestic economy and appropriated the sum of $5,000 to be 
distributed equally to two such schools.''^ These schools are two- 
year schools of secondary grade in which special prominence is 
given to studies in agriculture and domestic economy. It also 
made provision for the payment by the state of one- half the cost of 
maintaining six county training schools for teachers.^* Six such 



12 See pp. VM, I'An. 
^^Laurs, 1895, ch. 358. 
^*Id., 1901, ch. 273. 

^^Id.^ 1901, ch. 288. This number was increased to four schools in 1903, and 
each school was |?ranted a special subsidy from the state treasury amounting to 
"two-thirds the amount actually expended for maintaininjo: such schools during the 
year; provided, that the total amount so apportioned shall not exceed four thousand 
doUars to any one school any one year." {Id., 1903, ch. 143). 

In 1901, State Superintendent L. D. Harvey was appointed commissioner by the 
legislature to prepare courses of study suitable for these schools. A lieport 
embodying such courses was issued in 1902. 

18 /c?., ch. 373. 
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schools were organized within a year and a half of the passage of 
the act," and the number of schools of this kind seems likely to 
increase very rapidly/® 

MINNESOTA 

To Minnesota belongs the distinction of being the first state 
in the union to provide free secondary instruction in public high 
schools for all qualified pupils of the state. The early secondary 
schools of Minnesota were little more than advanced elementary 
schools, and the few students completing the work offered by them 
found their preparation so deficient that they could not be admitted 
to the state university. The instruction offered in the academies 
was so much superior to that of the public high schools that 
nearly all students desiring to continue their studies beyond the 
secondary schools were obliged to attend these private institutions. 
In 1869 William W. Folwell was appointed president of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, and in his first report he urged the necessity 
of a better organization of the public school system of the state. 
Referring to the secondary schools, he said: "Our system of 
public instruction will not be an organized whole until the * sec- 
ondary' schools are graded not merely with reference to the 
primary schools below but to the university above. This can be 
done not only without detriment, but with advantage to that great 
class of students who will choose to content themselves with 
academic education only." This was the beginning of the move- 
ment that has finally resulted in the establishment of "a complete, 
continuous, and efficient system of schools which should off^r 
every child in Minnesota a liberal education." 

This suggestion, however, was not acted upon immediately. 
The need was felt, but the plan to be followed was not altogether 

17 Harvey, op. ei7., 78. 

*8The number of 8uch schools entitled to state aid was increased to eight by 
legislative action in 1903, and each school is entitled to receive from the state 
treasury "a sum equal to one-half the amount actually expended for maintaining 
such school during the year, provided that the total amount so apportioned shall 
not exceed twenty-five hundred dollars in any one school year." The courses of 
study for these schools are subject to the approval of the state superintendent; and 
all standings obtained by pupils while in attendance may be accepted by county 
superintendents in lieu of examinations in such branches, while a certificate of 
graduation is made to have the force of a teachers' third-grade certificate in county 
issued, for a period of three years after date of graduation. {LawSj 1903, ch. 338.) 
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clear. In 1872, the state superintendent of schools appointed a 
committee consisting of the city superintendents of Winona, 
Minneapolis, and Red Wing to suggest some plan for securing a 
course of study in the high schools that would be preparatory to 
the state university. In the fall of the same yeai*, President 
Folwell appeared before the convention of city and county super- 
intendents and invited them to join in an endeavor " to bring about 
a vital, organic connection between the university and the high 
schools." At that time no state had organized or provided for 
an adequate system of schools between the elementary schools 
and the state university; nor was there at that time any well- 
defined relation between the then existing high schools and the 
universities, with the possible exception of the newly-established 
acei-editing system of Michigan. President Folwell then advo- 
cated the organization of a comprehensive system embracing all 
grades, in which the state university "may form the *roof and 
crown' of a noble structure of high schools based firmly on the 
broad foundation of the common schools of the State." 

Two years later, 1875, State Superintendent Burt referred to 
the conditions that then existed in these words: 

It is a fact that the best material for colleges and universities is 
scattered through the agricultural parts of our State. It is not urban, 
but rustic, while the high schools are not in the country, but in the 
city. This fact suggests the strongest form in which the question of 
State patronage for some of our high schools can be put. Should not 
the principal school of a county be open, free of charge for tuition, to 
the aspiring and worthy youth in the rural part of the county? Should 
not such persons, partly at the expense of the State, be induced to enter 
upon a higher course of learning? Would it not conduce to the public 
welfare for the State to say to boards of education in our leading high 
schools, Open your doors to all scholars in the rural districts prepared 
to enter your regular classes and willing to graduate and pass on to 
the courses of study in higher institutions, and you shall be compen- 
sated for the cost of furnishing instruction?' 

In August, 1877, the State Teachers^ Association recommended 
that boards of education in the cities and larger villages make all 
possible effort to provide a course of instruction that would pre- 
pare for admission to the university, and that whenever possible, 
they admit outside students to these courses on liberal terms. 

I Rankin^ in Greek's History of education in Minnesota j 1902. 
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Their resolution with reference to legislation upon this provision 
is worthy of note. It is the keynote to the purpose that is fast 
being realized in this state: 

Resolved J That the legislature be requested to make suitable appro- 
priation for paying the tuition of country students in the high schools 
of the State, so that a free education from ABC to the master of arts 
may be the birthright of every child in the State. ^ 

It might also be noted that here again the service of the able 
president of the university is evident, for the resolutions were 
written by President Folwell. The state was also favored in 
having about this time such men as Cushraan K. Davis and 
John S. Pillsbury as governors, both of whom had in their annual 
messages urged such action upon the legislature. 

The first high school law was passed in 1878 under the title of 
"an act *for the encouragement of higher education.^" 
By this act, the state superintendent of public instruction and the 
president of the University of Minnesota ex officio, and one other 
person to be appointed by the governor, were made to constitute 
a high school board, with power to make such rules and regula- 
tions relative to the schools as they might deem necessary. The 
direction which much of the later legislation relating to the high 
schools was to take is indicated in this law, which is therefore 
worthy of attention although it was in operation but one year.' 
TJie section relating to the free instruction of non-resident students 
is as follows: 

Any public graded school in any incorporated village or in any 
township which has or may hereafter adopt the township system of 
schools giving preparatory instruction according to the terms and pro- 
visions of this act, and admitting thereto students of both sexes from 
any part of the State, without charge for tuition in the same, shall be 
entitled to receive pecuniary aid as hereinafter specified. Provided, 
however, that no such school shall be required to admit non-resident 
applicants to receive the said preparatory instruction for tuition, unless 
the said applicant shall pass a good examination in all the branches at 
the date of this act, prescribed by law as requisite to receiving a first 
grade certificate except algebra, plane geometry and the theory and 
practice of teaching.* 



2/d., pp. 7r>-76. 

^Laivs of Minnesota, 1878, ch. 92. 

* Id., sec. 2. 
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The high school board was authorized to require schools 
applying for such pecuniary aid to have "regular and orderly 
courses of study, embracing all the branches prescribed, as 
pre-requisite for admission to the collegiate department of the 
University of Minnesota, not lower than the third or sub-freshman 
class," and to permit at all times the board to visit and examine 
the classes pursuing the "preparatory studies." The board was 
required to cause each school receiving aid under this act to be 
visited at least once in each school year, "by a committee of one 
or more members who shall carefully inspect the instruction and 
dicipline of the prei)aratory classes, and make a written report on 
the same immediately." To do this work, an inspector might be 
appointed at a salary not to exceed three dollars per day. Every 
school approved by the board under the provisions of this act 
was granted $400 annually from the public treasury. To meet 
this expenditure, the legislature appropriated a sum not to exceed 
$9,000, but owing to the omission of the word "annually" in the 
clause providing for the appropriation, the law became inopera- 
tive after one year. While this law was in operation, some 
forty- two schools received grants of public funds, and a beginning 
was made in the matter of inspection.* Although the law was 
satisfactory in its general form, it was far from being so in its 
details. 

A second high school law was enacted in 1881, in which the 
governor, the state superintendent of public instruction, and the 
president of the University of Minnesota were made to constitute 
the state high school board, with power to establish any suitable 
rules and regulations relating to examinations, reports, acceptance 
of schools, courses of study, and other proceedings "under this 
act." Although this second law followed in the main the general 
provisions of the law of 1878, it nevertheless differed essentially 
from that act. The section specifying the schools entitled to 
state aid was changed to read as follows: 

Any public graded school in any city or incorporated village or 
township orf2:anized into a district, under the so-called township 
system, which school shall give preparatory instruction according to 
the terms and provisions of this act, and shall admit students of either 



5 Rankin, op. cit., p. 77. 
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Bex from any part of the State without charge for tuition, shall be 
entitled to receive pecuniary aid a« hereinafter specified. Provided, 
however, that no school shall be required to admit non-resident pupils 
unless they shall pass an examination in all the branches prescribed 
by law as requisite to a third grade county certificate.^ 

Every school receiving aid under the provisions of this act 
was required to have "regular and orderly courses of study, 
embracing all the branches prescribed as pre-requisite for admis- 
sion to the collegiate department of the University of Minnesota," 
and to permit the board of commissioners, or any of them at all 
times to visit and examine the classes pursuing such preparatory 
studies. Annual inspection by the commissioners or persons 
appointed by them for that purpose, and official reports were 
required of each school. Each school approved by the board 
was allowed $400 annually, and an appropriation of $20,000 was 
made to cover the apportionment and the expenses connected 
with the inspection of the schools. The power of the high school 
board was further defined by an act approved November 18, 
1881; and an inspector of high schools was provided in 1893. 
An annual sum of $7,000 in addition to the amount already 
appropriated for high schools was appropriated for the expense 
of this inspection.^ The annual appropriation for state high 
schools in Minnesota was increased from $9,000 in 1878 to $20,000 
in 1881, and this sum was raised to $85,000 in 1899, and to 
$115,000 in 1901. 

A more extended policy of state aid was inaugurated in 1899 
by including all classes of public schools in the annual distribu- 
tion of special appropriations, as follows: 1. State high schools 
were granted $800 each. The schools of this class are all four- 
year high schools with courses of study such as to prepare students 
for admission to the collegiate department of the University of 
Minnesota. 2. State graded schools were entitled to receive $200 
each. These schools have at least four departments in charge of 
a principal and teachers having such qualifications as may be 
required under the rules of the state high school board. Schools 
of this class are required to have suitable buildings, a substantial 
library, and such other apparatus as is necessary for doing efficient 

^Laws of Minnesota f 1881, ch. 144. 
7/d., 1893, ch. 101. 
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work. 3. State semi- graded schools, or schools of two or three 
departments, were entitled to receive $100 each. 4. State rural 
schools of a single teacher were granted $75 each. To provide 
these sums, an appropriation of $85,000 was made for high schools, 
$26,000 for graded schools, $11,000 for semi-graded schools, and 
$40,000 for rural schools.** These appropriations were found to 
be insufficient to meet the demands, and a special act was passed 
adding $11,500 to the high school fund, $15,200 to the fund for 
graded schools, $8,100 for semi-graded schools, and $9,500 for 
rural schools.' In 1901, the annual appropriation for state high 
schools was increased to $115,000, and the amount granted to 
each school was raised to $1,000; the appropiation for state graded 
schools was increased to $52,000, and the amount gi*anted to each 
school was raised to $400; the appropriation for state semi-graded 
schools was increased to $25,000, and each school received $200; 
while the appropriation for state rural schools was raised to 
$60,000, and the amount each school was granted to $100.'** The 
current school funds of the state are distributed to the districts 
upon the basis of the number of pupils between the ages of five 
and twenty-one years who have been enrolled in the public schools 
and have been in attendance forty days in the school year. In 

1902, one hundred and twenty graded schools and one hundred 
and forty-one state high schools were entitled to share in this 
subsidy." 

The annual appropriation for state high schools was increased 
to $217,000 in 1903, and the amount each school was entitled to 
receive was raised to $1,500, ^^provided, that the amount of state 
aid granted under the provisions of this act shall in no case 
exceed the amount expended for the maintenance of high school 
work, exclusive of the cost of buildings and repairs thereon:" 
and provided that the schools should receive a pro rata appor- 
tionment should the annual appropriation amount to less than 
fifteen hundred dollars for each school. This same legislature, 

1903, increased the annual appropriation for state graded schools 



8/rf., 1899, ch. 352, arts. 1-5. 

»/d., 1901, ch. HI. 

10 /d., ch. 189. 

^^ Annual reports of the in8p«»ctor8 of graded schools and high schools, 1902. 

Educ'n.— 10 
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to $79,000, that for state semi-graded schools to $67,000, and that 
for state rural schools to $100,000.*^ The sum of $9,500 is drawn 
from the annual appropriations made for high and graded 
schools, "in proportion to the respective amounts appropriated 
to each," for the necessary expenses of the state high school 
board and the salaries and traveling expenses of the high school 
and graded school inspectors. Under the provisions of this act, 
at the apportionment of the state subsidy in 1903, the state high 
schools received $1,380 each, the state graded schools $550 
each, the state semi-graded schools $240 each, and the state rural 
schools $108 each.^* An additional sum of seven hundred and 
fifty dollars is given to each state high school giving instruction 
in the common school branches, "in a manner which shall be 
most helpful to persons intending to teach said branches."" 

Under the provisions of an act of 1901, the state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, the president of the University of 
Minnesota, and a superintendent or principal of any high school 
in the state of Minnesota, to be appointed by the governor, subject 
to confirmation by the Senate, constitute a "state high school 
board." The members of this board serve without compensa- 
tion, but are entitled to their actual and necessary expenses. They 
appoint a high school inspector and a graded school inspector, 
and make all rules and regulations relating to examinations, 
reports, acceptances of schools, courses of study, and other pro- 
ceedings in connection with high and graded schools claiming 
state aid. But an optional English or business course of study 
must be offered and maintained in the high schools, in addition 
to the course or coui'ses of study preparing for admission to the 
state universitv. 

Since 1885 a system of state examinations has been in opera- 
tion. While the taking of this examination is ordinarily optional 
with the school, the state board may require a school to take the 
examination as a part of the annual inspection. No grants of 
money are based on result of such examinations. Their main 
purpose "is not to test the students, but to promote the general 



^^ Laws of Minnesota, 1903, ch. 184. 

^'•^ Letter, from J. W. Olsen, State Supermt43ndent of Public Instruction. 

^*Lau'8 of Minnesota, 1903, ch. 359; Id., 1895, chs. 182, 186; 1897, ch. 192. 
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efficiency of the schools." All state high schools are "accredited" 
tv) the university on becoming established as approved schools. 
The following laws relating to state high schools, and the 
accompanying rules and regulations of the high school board, will 
aid in determining the standard set for approval of state high 
schools : 

Requisites. — In order to be entitled to state aid as a state high 
school, such school shall have first fully complied with the following 
conditions, viz. : 

First — It shall have maintained for the school year next preceding 
that for which aid is granted at least nine (9) months school. 

Second —It shall admit students of either sex from any part of the 
state without charge for tuition, but no such school shall be required 
to admit non-residents unless they. shall pass an examination in all 
the common school branches pursued and completed in the eighth (8th) 
grade of the graded schools of this state, viz. : Arithmetic, English 
grammar, geography and United States history. 

Third — It shall have regular and orderly courses of study, embracing 
all the branches prescribed by the state high school board, as pre- 
requisite for admission to the collegiate department of the University 
of Minnesota. 

Fourth— It shall be subject to such rules and regulations, not 
inconsistent with this act, as may be prescribed by the state high 
school board, and such school shall be open to visitation by any mem- 
ber of said board or the high school inspector at all times. 

Inspections and Reports.— The state high school board shall 
cause each high school receiving aid under this act to be visited at 
least once in each school year by the high school inspector or such 
assistant as it may appoint, who shall carefully inspect the instruction 
and discipline of the classes and make a written report on the same 
immediately, and no money shall be paid in any case until such 
report shall have been received and examined by the board, and the 
work of such school approved by a vote of said board. 

Discretionary Power op Board.— The high school board shall 
have full discretionary power to consider and act upon applications of 
high schools for state aid, and, subject to the provisions of this act, 
may prescribe the conditions upon which such aid will be granted; 
and it shall be its duty to accept and aid such high schools only as 
will, in its opinion, if aided, efficiently perform the services 
contemplated by law; but not more than seven (7) schools shall be 
aided in each county in any one year. 

Any school accepted and continuing to comply with the law and 
regulations of the board made in pursuance thereof shall be aided not 
less than two (2) years. 

In case any state graded school, as hereinafter provided, shall have 
attained such a degree of proficiency as to entitle it to promotion to a 
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high school, and the state high schools in the county shall have 
already reached the number of seven (7), such graded school, in the 
discretion of the board, maybe so promoted, and take the place of the 
high school in the county first receiving state aid for the period of at 
least two (2) years; that any state high school so deprived of state 
aid shall continue under the supervision of the board, with all the 
privileges, except state aid, of a preparatory school for the University 
of Minnesota. ^^ 

Rules and Regulations op the State High School Board 

Relating to High Schools. 

applications for state aid to high schools. 

1. All applications for state aid shall be made to the secretary of 
the board on the ofiicial blank prepared for that purpose, and shall be 
made not later than October 1, during the school year for which aid 
is requested. 

2. All applications shall be considered by the board, and schools 
considered worthy shall be accepted for supervision. Applications 
shall be considered at special meetings only in cases where delay in 
making application appears to have a valid reason. 

3. The applications of schools accepted for supervision shall be 
referred to the high school inspector, whose duty it shall be to visit 
such schools during the ensuing school year and to submit a special 
report to the high school board at the next annual meeting. 

4. At the annual meeting following a year during which a 
school has been under supervision, the high school board, taking into 
consideration the report of the inspector, the report of the examiner, 
and such other information as may be at hand, shall grant state aid 
to schools whose work and organization may appear to be satisfactory 
and to give promise of permanency. 

5. A state high school is defined as a school which has received 
state aid to high schools, and which is under the supervision of the 
high school board. The acceptance of a school for supervision shall 
not confer a right to the name before the state aid shall have been 
granted. 

6. Schools whose terms of state aid have expired and which have 
made reapplication for aid, may be replaced on the list uncondition- 
ally, or if unfavorable conditions come to the knowledge of the board, 
such as a change of local policy or the employment of a superintendent 
and instructors whose qualifications are not well known, the school 
may be accepted merely for supervision, and the question of a place 
on the list may be deferred until the next annual meeting. 

CONDITIONS REQUISITE TO ACCEPTANCE. 

The following requirements are in accord with the past experience 
of the board and are made with a view to secure conditions which 



15 /d., 1899, eh. 352. 
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render efficient work practicable and give promise of permanence. 
The increase of state aid to $1,000 justifies great care in admitting 
schools to the list. 

1. A comfortable building providing not less than four grade 
rooms below the high school, and high school quarters consisting of 
at least a main room, a large recitation room, a laboratory, and an 
office. 

2. A well organized graded school, having dot less than four 
distinct departments below the high school, and iqclading not less 
than eight years of elementary and grammar school instruction. 

3. A well chosen geographical library for the sixth and seventh 
grades. 

4. An adequate library of American history for eighth grade work. 

5. Suitable wall maps, a globe and an unabridged dictionary for 
each of the upper grades. 

6. A liberal supply of reading matter in sets for each grade. 

7. A well qualified superintendent having general charge of grad- 
ing, instruction, discipline and of the care of the building. 

8. A liberal schedule of salaries. It is not the policy of the high 
school board to prescribe salaries, but in the light of experience the 
board expresses a want of confidence in the ability of a school to earn 
the state grant of $1,000 without salaries liberal enough to secure the 
services of a competent superintendent and instructors of approved 
experience. Experience also demonstrates that towns having a popu- 
lation of less than 1,000 people, and an assessed valuation of less than 
$200,000 are seldom justified in undertaking the expense of supporting 
a state high school. 

9. Scholarly classes, well started in at least the first two years of 
high school work, with a good prospect of classes to follow in regular 
succession, to maintain a full four years' course. 

CONDUCT OF THE SCHOOL. 

1 . Students admitted to the high school shall have satisfactorily 
completed the common school branches. 

2. Permanent records shall be kept to show where each grade 
pupil belongs, and what subjects each high school student has 
completed. 

3. The school shall hold sessions of not less than nine months 
each year. 

4. The high school shall be open, free of tuition, to all non- 
resident pupils, upon passing the examination required by law. 

5. The high school department (including grammar school 
students, if necessary) shall be placed in charge of a well qualified 
assistant. 

6. The superintend [ent] of the school shall be provided with an 
ample recitation room and office, and shall have reasonable time in 
school hours for general supervision. 

7. Boards of education shall adopt a liberal policy in making 
provision to supply the following library facilities and scientific 
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equipment as rapidly as classes oome forward to need them. The 
amounts named represent the cost of respectable beginnings for small 
classes. 

a. Material in sets for a four years' course in high school reading, 
$50. 

b. A botanical or zoological outfit of tables, inexpensive dissecting 
microscopes, one compound microscope, dissecting instruments, glass 
jars and alcohol or formalin for preserving material, etc., $80. 

c. Apparatus and equipments adequate to carry on a year's work 
in physics as outlined in manual, $200. 

d. Suitable desks, chemicals and glassware for a year's work in 
chemistry, $90. 

e. A working school library for the use of students in the prepa- 
ration of their daily work. The amounts named below are sufficient, 
if expended with judgment, to equip the various classes fairly well. 
It is understood that none of these books are required until classes 
are formed that need them. It is better to equip the classes one or 
more at a time, and equip each thoroughly, than to scatter a small 
appropriation. The principal subjects which require assistance from 
a working library are: English literature, $100; general history, 
$100; civics, $40; political economy, $60; senior American history, 
$75; senior geography, $75; physiography, $50; chemistry, $30; 
physics, $40; zoology, $50; botany, $75; foreign languages, $25 each. 

8. The board of education of each school shall issue diplomas to 
those students who shall be certified by the superintendent to have 
satisfactorily completed the preliminary subjects and the work covered 
by twelve high school credits and a four years' course in reading. A 
year's work in a subject is called a credit.'* 

The plan of extending aid to schools that are not yet suffi- 
ciently advanced to assume the work of a well- organized high 
school, aims to promote the efficiency of these schools, and to 
encourage them in the effort to reach such a standard of excel- 
lence that they may become high schools, or if only elementary 
schools, that their graduates may be entitled to admission to the 
neighboring high schools. 

The act of 1881, providing for aid to state high schools, was 
entitled, "an act for the encouragement of higher educa- 
tion." In its interpretation of this title, the high school board has 
required the schools receiving this aid to expend it in improving 
the quality of instruction and in providing additional equipment. 
The amounts annually expended by the schools for general 
equipment may be gathered from the following table. The 

i« Aiton, Ninth annual report of the inspector of high schools y 1902, pp. 31-.3'J. 
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amounts expended by the schools given below are fairly repre- 
sentative of the amounts generally expended by schools of like 
enrollment : 



SCHOOLS 


I 
1 

218 


Chemistry ■ 


Physics 


Botany and 
Zoology 1 


History 


English 
Literatare 


(General 
Library 


^ Supplementary 
o Reading 


436 


u 
MP < 

le S^ o 


Red Wing 


160 


120 


20 






36 


475 


Wabasha 


76 


90 


25 


15 


25 


lb 


40 


.... 


205 


251 


Wadena 


55 


25 


20 




20 


10 


75 


15 


165 


159 


Warren 


42 


86 


27 


15 


10 


8 


54 1 


58 


258 


242 


Waseca 


96 


150 


100 


50 


60 


40 


150 


75 


625 


465 


Hopkins 


55 


300 


600 


100 


80 


50 


450 


275 


1855 


« 


Pipestone 


124 


12 


150 


60 


20 


10 


70 


38 


360 


218 


Plainview 


50 


107 




5 


• * * ■ 


32 


6 


20 


170 


120 


Preston 


76 


95 


35 


20 


30 


1 .... 


75 


60 


315 


196 


Princetown 


43 


75 


75 




25 


25 


40 i 




240 


170 


Bed Lake Falls.. 


65 


.... 


75 


lb 


25 


.... 


55 


.... 


165 


121 


Duluth 


623 


239 


279 


269 




1 


550 1 

> 


— 


1337 


2088 " 


•Added in 1902. 

















SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 

DURING THE YEAR 1901-02 

Chemistry $9,181.00 

Physics 9,912.00 

Biological Science 3,272.00 

Special Historical Libraries 4,091.00 

Special Literature Libraries 3,430.00 

General Libraries 11,026.00 

♦Grade Reading in Sets 6,826.00 

Total $47,738.00 

•Excluding the large cities. 
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SUMMARY OF EXPENDITURES DURING THE PREVIOUS 

EIGHT YEARS 

1893-4 1804-5 1885-6 1896-7 1897-8 180&-9 1899-00 1900-01 

Library..$2,383 $ 8,675 $ 9,336 $10,795 $ 9,917 $8,651 $ 9,800 $13,570 
Science.. "5,436 12,602 10,453 9,647 11,202 9,009 14,961 16,997 
Grade 

Reading 

in sets.. 1,500 2,167 3,078 3,077 5,017 4,930 5,721 7,836 



Total..$9,319 $23,444 $22,867 $24,219 $26,136 $22,590 $30,482 $38,503" 



'7 Compiled from Aiton, yinth annual report j op. cit., pp. 5-15. 
i8/ef.,p. 15. 
i» /d., p. 15. 
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OTHER STATES 

The movement to provide free secondary education for all 
pupils qualified to enter the high schools and academies has 
taken different forms in the various states which have thus far 
made such provision. In New Hampshire, towns not maintain- 
ing high schools are required by law to pay for the tuition of 
their residents who may attend a high school or an academy in 
the same or another town or city in the state. $5,000 is annually 
raised by the state to reimburse the weaker towns for this 
expenditure.* Towns whose rate of taxation for school purposes 
in any year is $3.50 or more on $1,000, and whose average rate 
of taxation for all purposes for five years next preceding is 
$16.50 or more on $1,000, are allowed to share in this appropria- 
tion. Such towns are classified into ten classes according to the 
rate of taxation upon the $1,000, and the towns of each class 
share according to the tax rate, receiving from the state amounts 
ranging from one-tenth of the amount paid for tuition up to the 
whole of such expenditure. Towns whose rate of taxation is 
over $25.49 on $1,000 receive from the state the full amount paid 
for the tuition of resident pupils in the academies or high schools 
of the state. The term "high school" or "academy" as used in 
the act providing for such reimbursement is defined as "a school 
having at least one four years' course properly equipped and 
teaching such subjects as are required for admission to college, 
technical school, and normal school, such high school or academy 
to be approved by the state superintendent of public instruction 
as complying with the requirements of this section." * 

When a pupil has completed the full course of instruction in 
any school of New Jersey, and is obliged to go elsewhere for 
more advanced work, the district of which such pupil is a resi- 
dent must pay the amount of tuition fees agreed upon between 
the boards of the two schools concerned.' New Jersey duplicates 
from the state funds all amounts between $250 and $5,000 raised 
by taxation or subscription or both for the establishment of 
manual training departments in connection with the public 

1 Latrs of y^ew Hampshire^ 1901, ch. 96. 

2 Id.f sec. 4. 

'^Laws of New Jersey ^ 1902, ch. 36, art. IX, sec. 113. 
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schools, or for the establishment of a manual training school. 
It is provided that no school shall receive more than $5,000 for 
this purpose in any one year/ 

In Ohio, the provision for advanced instruction is similar to 
that in New Jersey, with the exception that in Ohio the boards 
of two adjoining districts may enter into an agreement whereby 
all pupils of a district not maintaining a high school are 
instructed in a neighboring high school, for an amount agreed 
upon between the two boards. Under such circumstances, the 
pupil is expected to attend the school thus selected.* 

Nebraska, in her second attempt to extend to all qualified 
pupils a free secondary education, requires the careful estimate 
of the actual cost per pupil in such high schools as have been 
declared by the boards to be open to non-resident pupils, and the 
county, or part of the county not included within a high school 
district, in which any given child is a resident, is obliged to pay 
the actual cost of the instruction of such child, when he shall 
have attended such public high school, provided such cost does not 
exceed seventy- five cents per pupil per week. When this amount 
exceeds seventy-five cents per week for each pupil, the excess is 
paid by the parent or guardian. All such high schools must be 
approved by the state superintendent of public instruction and 
by him declared "to be properly equipped as to teachers, appli- 
ances and course of study." An earlier law fixing the amount 
of tuition fees at three dollars per month was declared unconsti- 
tutional, as that amount was not in all cases the actual cost of 
services rendered.* 

The first high school law of North Dakota was enacted in 
1895, under the title "AN ACT for the Encouragement of 
Secondary Education." By the provisions of this act, the gov- 
ernor, the superintendent of public instruction, and the president 
of the state university, ex officio, were made to constitute "a 
board of commissioners on preparatory schools for the encour- 
agement of higher education in the State." This board was 
called the "High School Board," and it was directed to inspect 
all schools of advanced grade, and to designate as "state high 

*Id., art. XXIV. 

■'» Revised statutes of Ohio, sec. 4029-3 (as amended March 25, 1902). 

^Laws of Nebraska J 1901, ch. 63. Id.j 1899, ch. 62, sec. 63. 
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schools" all such schools as offered two years of high school 
instruction, provided that the "instruction and discipline" of 
such schools had been approved by the board. It was made 
the duty of the board to cause each such school to be visited 
"at least once in each school year, by a committee of one or 
more members." The board was authorized to appoint "a 
competent person to visit and inspect any schools, and to 
make report thereon." ' In 1899, the board was authorized to 
appoint an "Assistant Examiner," at a salary not to exceed 
three dollars per day ; and all approved state high schools which 
admitted qualified pupils from any part of the state, without 
charge for tuition, were granted an annual subsidy from the 
state treasury. 

The high schools were classified as four-year, three-year, 
and two-year schools, and the various schools of each class 
were granted, in 1899, an annual sum of $175, $140, and $100 
respectively.* These suras amounted to $4,000 annually in 1902, 
which was a trifle more than one-tenth the cost of carrying on the 
work of the high schools of the state for that year. The legis- 
lature of 1903 increased the annual apportionment to the high 
schools by granting $400 to each school having a four-year high 
school course and doing four years' high school work, $300 
to the three-year high schools, and $200 to the two-year 
high schools; "provided, that moneys so apportioned to any 
high school shall be used to increase the efficiency of the high 
school work; provided, further, that the total amount of the 
apportionment and expenses under this act shall not exceed ten 
thousand dollars ($10,000.00) in one year."* A high school 
once placed on the list of state aided schools is entitled to share 
in the state subsidy for a period of not less than three years. 

The high schools of California are four-year schools having 
a course of study such as will prepare pupils for admission to one 
of the colleges of the University of California. High schools 
were provided for in the first school law of California, adopted in 
1851. Not more than one-fourth of the state and county moneys 



T Lawn of Xorih Dakota^ 1895, ch. 53. 
8/rf., 1899, eh. 81. 
o/t/., 1903, ch. 8. 
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received by the district, and not more than one-fourth of the 
whole amount raised by local taxation for schools, might be 
expended for schools of this grade.'" But the burden of the sup- 
port of these schools was soon shifted to the local communities. 
The constitution of 3879 provided that the annual school moneys 
of the state should be expended for elementary instruction." 
Since that time, the high schools have been regarded as local insti- 
tutions and have been left for the most part to shape their own 
growth, except for the voluntary relations established between 
the several schools and the state university through the system 
of university "accrediting." The excellence of the high schools 
of the state is due in a large measure to this influence from the 
higher institution, which has shaped the courses of study in the 
secondary schools by its prescribed entrance requirements. To 
this circumstance, and to the high standard set for admission to 
the teaching force, must be attributed, in a large part, the fact that 
an excellent system of public high schools has been established 
throughout the state. 

In the fall of 1902, there was submitted to the people of this 
state an amendment to the constitution permitting the legis- 
lature to levy a tax upon the state for the support of secondary 
schools. This amendment was carried by a large majority; and a 
bill was passed by the legislature of 1908, providing for a tax of 
one and one-half cents upon every $100 of the value of the taxable 
property of the state, for a period of two years, for the support 
of high schools. After the expiration of two years, it is provided 
that the annual appropriation shall be fifteen dollars per pupil in 
average daily attendance in the high schools. This sum, amount- 
ing to about $180,000 per annum at the beginning of the provision 
for state aid, or about fifteen dollars per pupil in average daily 
attendance, is distributed as follows: One- third of the whole 
amount is apportioned equally to the high schools regardless of 
the number of teachers or students in the same; the remaining 
two- thirds is apportioned to the high schools on the basis of the 
average number of pupils in daily attendance in the several 



^^Law8 of California y 1851, ch. 126, art. V, sec. 7. 

" Constitution, 1879, art. IX, sec. 6. Laws of Califonna, 1880, ch. LXXX- 
sec. 24. 
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s?.hools. All schools sharing in this subsidy are required to have 
at least one course of study such as will prepare students to enter 
one of the collegiate departments of the University of California, 
and no school is eligible to share in the benefits of this act after a 
period of one year unless it employs at least two full-time teachers 
and has an average daily attendance of at least twenty students; 
and all schools aided under this provision are required to be in 
session 180 days in each school year." Certain institutions of a 
semi-public character have been favored by the state in so far as 
they have been exempt from taxation. 

CONCLUSION 

At the outbreak of the Revolutionary war, but four of the 
present states had well-defined systems of public schools, namel.t, 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Connecticut, and Maryland. In 
these, the early grammar schools were supported in part by sub- 
sidies granted by the colonial governments. Several of the towns 
of Massachusetts received one thousand acres of land each, for 
the support of their grammar schools. Later, a policywas adopted 
of reserving a portion of each considerable tract of land sold, for 
the support of a grammar school within such tract. This policy 
was extended to the New Hampshire grants. The colony of Con- 
necticut reserved for the encouragement of her grammar schools 
a tract of six hundred acres for each of her four county towns, 
and required that a school be kept in each. Additional revenues 
were provided by appropriating for these schools sums of money 
from the public treasury; and provision was made for the estab- 
lishment of other schools by reserving for this purpose a portion 
of each township of land sold. The colony of Maryland sought 
to provide for her free schools by appropriating for this purpose 
certain of the revenues accruing to the colony. Other colonies 
at various times sought to encourage individual schools by the 
granting of special subsidies either in the form of revenues or of 
grants from the colonial treasury. Without these grants, many 
of the secondary schools of that period could not have existed. 
The action of the colonial governments in encouraging these 

laZatr* of Califoryiia, 1903, ch. LX. 
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schools by liberal donations made ijossible at that time the estab- 
lishment of a system of public scUools which embraced every grade 
of school from the elementary si^ool to the college. 

With the establishment of systeps of public schools after the 
close of the Revolutionary war, the policy of extending state aid 
to secondary schools became quite gieneral. Few states, if 
any, failed to contribute to the support ^ A one or more of the 
academies or other secondar>^ schools that struggled for existence 
at this period. In many of the states, a definite system of grants 
was adopted. The best defined of these were found in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Louisiana, Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, Michigan, and Wisconsin. In many of the 
states, much of the elementary education, most of the secondary 
education, and some of the higher education, was provided by 
these subsidised institutions. Meanwhile the public mind was 
preparing for the establishment of a system of public secondary 
schools. 

The provision for a system of free high schools in Minnesota, 
Maine, and Wisconsin carried with it a plan for the encourage- 
ment of these schools by liberal grants from the state treasury, 
while in New York and Maryland the high schools were made to 
share with the academies in the annual donations. North Dakota 
and California are among the most recent states to provide 
for the partial support of high schools out of funds raised by a 
general state tax. 

In 1878, Minnesota led the way in providing free secondary 
education for all qualified pupils who were residents of the state. 
Other states followed. The movement, although slow at the 
first, worked itself out in various forms in many of the most 
progressive states. In 1891, all towns in Massachusetts that 
were not obliged by law to maintain a high school, were required 
to pay for the tuition of pupils residing in such towns who were 
obliged to go elsewhere for secondary instruction. Wisconsin, 
New Jersey, New Hampshire, Ohio, and Nebraska require 
districts or towns not maintaining high schools to pay for the 
instruction of such qualified pupils as attend secondary schools 
elsewhere. California and North Dakota, like Minnesota, require 
all high schools receiving state aid to instruct without the payment 
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of tuition fees such qualified pupils from districts not maintaining 
high schools as can be accommodated without inconvenience or 
injustice to resident pupils. -^ 

It is one function of oj^anized government to do for all 
what each individual can ij^t do for himself. Children residing 
in communities too poo> or too negligent to provide advanced 
instruction, have been ffl)liged in most cases to discontinue their 
studies at the end of the elementary course. To continue them 
further would mean, in addition to other inconveniences, the 
payment of fees often amounting to several dollars per month. 
The movement to provide free secondary education for all quali- 
fied pupils regardless of place of residence has been prompted, in 
part at least, by the quite general conviction that, under existing 
(».onditions, the opportunities for obtaining such an education 
were offered to those who least appreciated it, and that it was 
beyond the reach of many who would be benefited the most by 
such advantages. The experience of states in which provision 
has been made for the free instruction of all pupils in the high 
schools confirms the belief that a very large number of qualified 
pupils in the rural districts are deterred from further advance- 
ment partly by reason of tuition fees. 

Recent tendencies are prophetic of more general movements 
in the future to extend the means of obtaining a free secondary 
education to all qualified pupils, regardless of their place of resi- 
dence; such instruction to be in w^ell-equipped and properly 
graded high schools. In many states, this wnll be the comple- 
tion of a system of public schools such as Huxley had in mind 
when he said, ^'No system of public education is worth the name 
of national unless it creates a great educational ladder, with one 
end in the gutter and the other in the University." 
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INTRODUCTION 

Progressive conservatism characterizes the social movements 
of the day. The old shibboleths of politics, religion, economics 
and education have lost much of their former power, yet more 
than ever before men are thinking and working in these relation- 
ships with the zeal of true reformers. On the other hand, there is 
less tendency than formerly to adopt wholesale a new program 
of government, to organize new sects, to launch a system of econ- 
omics based upon the assumption of a single principle, or to 
accept educational nostrums. The writers of theory are atten- 
tive to the executive bearings of their problems. Whether prag- 
matism be a philosophy or not it represents the attitude, and, to 
some extent, the method of the leaders of today. No longer do 
men and institutions simply exist, nor do they exist for the 
attainment of perfection so remote that it cannot be tested. 
Life is no longer a preparatory school for a heaven which does 
not begin on earth. If Qod speaks to us. He speaks through 
humanity for humanity. If our ideals have been lowered, they 
have been rendered more capable of realization and they have 
been immensely enriched by intelligence turned in the direction 
of human sympathy. Philosophy united with religion, direct, 
has been the hope of heaven, but the despair of humanity. Phil- 
osophy and religion united in conduct are bringing to the world 
its greatest blessings. 

Realization of ideals requires adjustment. Institutions as 
well as individuals are undergoing processes of adjustment. It 
is this change of institutional front that alarms the '\stand- 
patter" in his desire to hold fast to the life wl^ich has been so 
good to him. We shall prevent the maladjustment of our insti- 
tutions by recognizing the necessity of adjustment and by taking 
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an unselfish and an intelligent share in the process. Things are 
aa they are, and we all have had a part, for good or ill, in the 
making. The play has been made ; what is the next move 1 The 
**next move" must be in the direction of the attainment of as 
much of the ''ought to be'* as '*can be." Like the physician, 
the educator must be a diagnostician. 

Both educator and physician should extend their diagnosis 
to society as well as to the individual. Both, however, fail to 
introduce remedies which are more than palliatives. When a 
man is down they try to help him up, but they do little to pre- 
vent his second ''down." They know that he is down and they 
know what put him down. They help him up, but they pay little 
attention to the conditions necessary to keep him up. They are 
more agreed as to what is bad than as to what is good. If we 
succeed in solving our educational problems, we shall do it by 
going out to the larger world with its vastly larger meanings, not 
by confining our endeavors to the refinements of our own insti- 
tution, not by going back in our researches to the closet con- 
taining the skeleton. The skeleton, however, properly considered, 
may prove to be a profitable warning instead of a nemesis. By 
giving attention to him we may learn what has happened with 
some degree of accuracy, but can never learn what ivUl happen 
next, much less, what ought to happen next. Such a use may 
be good history, but for the professional study of education it can 
have little place. We must cast ahead; "a science which has no 
possibilities of prediction can be of little service. In this spirit 
I shall attempt the solution of my problem. 

The problem of this thesis has been forcibly suggested to me 
at various times during the brief period of my association with 
college faculties. One may frequently hear complaints from col- 
lege faculties upon the shortcomings of high school students. 
The best college freshmen are said to be lacking in knowledge, 
in ability to work independently, and in habits of application, 
while the poorest are totally lacking in these qualities and in 
addition have no disposition to work. We shall always hear these 
complaints because their sources can never be entirely eliminated. 
The same complaints with less emphasis are made upon the work 
of upper classmen and graduate students. The responsibility 
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for these conditions is invariably charged to the high schools, 
to the general depravity of human nature, and to all other sources 
existing entirely outside of college faculties. There are those 
among the laymen, such as Birdseye, who contend that college 
faculties have great problems of their own to solve, and on the 
other hand there are those in the ranks, such as Broome, Poster, 
and Flexner, who indulge sparingly in eulogies and attack college 
problems with vigor and effect. While the solution of high school 
problems must rest primarily with high school teachers, yet the 
problems of instruction which are so intimately connected with 
the preparatory function of the high schools ought to receive 
attention from college faculties ; an attention that will go farther 
than the mere realization that something is wrong and that the 
diflSculty, whatever it may be, in all probability lies with the 
** other fellow." That ** something is wrong" is the first good 
step, but what is the next? I have a suspicion that the defects 
of secondary instruction so often enumerated and superficially 
defined by my colleagues have been sustained and perpetuated in 
large measure by the institution they represent. Let us see. 

The problem is primarily concerned with the results of in- 
struction. The development and reconstruction of the curriculum 
will be considered in so far as they bear upon the problem. Recog- 
nizing the defects of secondary instruction previously mentioned, 
we must determine their nature and sources before remedies can 
be secured. If the majority of students on entering college are 
lacking in the essential requirements desired by college faculties, 
why ? Why do the best of the students fail in ability to organize 
and use their knowledge effectively ? We cannot dismiss the ques- 
tion by concluding that the teaching force of the high school 
is inefficient. Where were these teachers trained? We cannot 
answer the question by saying that the difficulty is due to the 
spirit of the time, that students are more interested in football, 
fraternity, politics, dance, anything rather than studies. Do 
studies belong to the spirit of the time or do they represent an 
ascetic projection of tradition? 

The investigation will require a study of the changing rela- 
tionships between colleges and secondary schools — ^between col- 
lege and Latin grammar school, between college and academy, and 
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between college and high school; a study of the effects of the 
amount and quality of preparatory work required by the col- 
leges upon secondary instruction; a study of the effects of the 
prevailing conceptions of preparatory education, the effects of 
the Pestalozzian movement, the effects of textbooks, the effects 
of the scientific movement upon secondary instruction, and the 
effects of the Report of the Committee of Ten upon secondary 
instruction; and, finally, the contribution of modem psychology 
to the solution of the problem. 



M 
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PROFESSED AIMS AND ACTUAL PRACTICE 

If all the aims of educational institutions were actually, or 
even approximately, what they are professed to be, much of the 
preliminary part of this study would be unnecessary. But when 
a school is said to be a humanistic school, a cultural school, a 
professional school, or a vocational school, its actual character 
often proves to be something else. 

The philosophical schools which followed the activities and 
the ideals of Plato and Aristotle — ^the schools of the Epicureans, 
stoics, and skeptics — ^'^ spent their energies, for the most part, in 
interpreting, elaborating and lauding the original teachings."^ 
There was nothing of the professional or vocational in these 
schools, yet they were technical and illiberal. The vocational or 
professional aim gave rise to the rhetorical schools following the 
teachings of Lsocrates (436-338 b. c.) Isocrates prepared young 
men for public life through the study of rhetoric and prudential 
philosophy. ''He believed that eloquence is the product of the 
virtuous, and that a beautiful style is the handmaid of virtue 
in the individual and of justice in the state. "^ At first broad, 
liberal and efficient, these schools soon became formalized and 
deteriorated into narrow, mechanical, elocutionary performances. 
The knowledge obtained was superficial and the conceit generated 
was unbounded. The philosophical schools, professedly cultural 
or liberal, and the rhetorical schools, professedly professional, 
both led to the same results. 

The Roman grammar schools of the second and first centuries 
B. c. adopted the subjects of the Greek schools. Homer and other 
Oreek authors were read as well as Virgil. Orammar in the 
broad sense was the chief study. Other studies were introduced 
for their practical value as distinguished from the cultural value 
of the grammar. Arithmetic was studied for the purpose of 
making business calculations; geometry, for mensuration; and 



1 Graves, History of Education Before the Middle Ages, j(1909), p. 217. 

2 Ibid,, p. 218. 
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astronomy to enable the pupils to form a calendar ; a crude geo- 
graphy for practical purposes ; music, to secure proper intonation 
in oratory and for chanting the simple melodies of the Roman re- 
ligion; a few physical exercises, for military purposes. These 
practical branches were far less formal and were more liberal than 
the literary studies. **The attitude of the pupils in learning the 
literary subjects was quite passive. The passages were read first 
by the teacher and then by the pupils. The teacher probably 
marked the ictus in every foot of the verse by snapping his fingers 
or stamping his foot. After the reading an interpretation was 
given, which the pupil was obliged to take down verbatim in his 
notebook. Explanations, often trivial and pedantic, of all inci- 
dents and allusions were made by the teachers, and the text and 
the style were critically examined."* But, on the other hand, 
while the rhetorical schools of the same time furnished a legal 
and forensic training and were decidedly professional as com- 
pared with the literary work of the grammar schools, yet they 
were very liberal. These schools had their art side as well as 
their knowledge side. 

In the great school of the early Renaissance, the court 
school at Mantua, the school of Vittorino da Peltre, we 
find the greatest liberality as well as useful, even pro- 
fessional, training. Vittorino was a keen observer of human 
nature and of social needs. His work was planned to prepare 
the prince for social efficiency, leadership, as well as emotional 
refinement, intellectual strength, and breadth of outlook. Yet 
liis was the cultural aim, as we understand and classify his work 
today.* In the education of the prince and courtier, ** distinc- 
tion in social life was marked by power of conversation, and by 
personal carriage, by resourceful leisure and dignified old age.'*'* 
But, like Aristotle's, his virtuous man was also a citizen of the 
liighest order. ''Practical judgment in affairs is one main result 
•of humanist teaching."® Says Woodward, *'In Florence no 
humanist doubted that in letters consisted the best preparation 



8 Graves, op. cit., p. 258. 

* Graves, op. dt., pp. 125-127; Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, 1897, 
p. 42-44; Woodward, Ediication During the Eenaissance, 1906. 

5 Woodward, Vittorino da Feltre, 1897, p. 189. 

9 Ibid., pp. 183-4. 
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for the career of a merchant or a banker.*'* The social value and 
service of letters is brought out again by Woodward in the fol- 
lowing statement: ** Aristotle's Politics is the soundest manual of 
statecraft ; Vegetius and Caesar are the best guides to the art of 
war; Virgil, to agriculture. In ruling a household Cicero, Plu- 
tarch upon education, and Francesco Barbaro, whose work De 
Re Uxoria was regarded as worthy of a place in the noble com- 
pany, could be safely relied upon. In all departments of govern- 
ment, in war, justice, council and domestic policy, literature is 
the one sure source of practical wisdom."* The purpose was to 
** rediscover and to recreate the ideals and practices of life, as well 
as the language of thesQ masters of the ancient days."^ But 
in the north among the Germans of the sixteenth century the 
purpose in studying the classics ** meant little more to them than 
a devotion to the language and some portions of the literature of 
the Romans and Greeks, and, when the new literary motive is 
combined with the religious, to the Hebrew language and biblical 
literature as well."* With the so-called "Ciceronians," who 
professed the culture aim, we find narrowness, isolation from life, 
and extreme formalism. It is plain that the professed aim of a 
school and the actual working aim are very often far apart. 

In the United States secondary education has had a number 
of aims, each contending for supremacy and each at various times 
and places securing supremacy. On the whole, the preparatory 
aim, which is a specific aim, has been and still is the strongest 
influence in providing and organizing curricula and in deter- 
mining methods of instruction. How this aim, in relation to 
other aims, has been interpreted and worked out in practice is 
my immediate problem. 



7 Monroe, Thomas Platter, 1904, p. 40. 

8 Ibid, 
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THE EARLY NEW ENGLAND COLLEGE 

The Latin ^ammar school prepared students directly and 
exclusively for entering the colleges. In the early days the 
colleges were purely professional schools. They graduated men 
into the ministry. Says Josiah Quincy, one time president of 
Harvard University, writing in 1840, **The number of students 
graduated at the college from its foundation [1637] to the presi- 
dency of Leverett [1707], was five hundred and thirty-one, one- 
half of whom became in after life clergymen ; a proportion which 
that profession had maintained through the whole period. ' '^ 

The clergymen of those days were first of all theologians and 
accordingly a knowledge of logic and practice in disputation were 
absolutely indispensable. '^Points of doctrine and questions of 
interpretation were argued with a zeal which equalled that of 
the preachers of the Crusades, and with a subtlety and learning 
which would have done honor to the Schoolmen."' The title- 
page of a pamphlet written by Rev. Joseph Bellamy, D.D., at 
New Haven about 1769, is typical of the kind of sermons delivered 
in those days: 

* * That there is but One Covenant, whereof BaptiBm and the Lord 'a Sup- 
per are Seals, viz., the Covenant of Qrace, proceeds from the Word of 
God; and the Doctrine of an External Graceless Covenant, lately advanced 
by the Bev. Mr. Moses Mather: in a Pamphlet, entitled, The Visible Church 
in Covenant with God, etc. Shown to be an Unscriptural Doctrine." 

The argument was based on the following text: **But unto 
the wicked Ood saith, what hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 
that thou shouldst take my covenant in thy mouth?" (Psalms i : 
16.) 

An examination of the first program of studies for Harvard 
College will show how well the training met the professional 
requirements of the ministry. 



1 Quincy, History of Harvard University, 1840, vol. I, p. 192. 

2 Lodge, English Colonies in America, 1881, p. 425. 
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''1. The course of studj was for three years, and was arranged for 
the so-called first, second and third classes. The first class was of third- 
year men. 

"2. The attention of each class was concentrated for an entire day 
upon one or two studies, with 'theory' in the forenoon and 'practice' 
in the afternoon. 

' * 3. Monday and Tuesday were devoted to philosophy, including logic 
and physics for the first year, ethics and politics for the second year, 
with arithmetic, geometry, and astronomy for the third year. All this 
was done in the morning hours. In the afternoon came philosophical 
diBputations for each class in his own field of study ('every one in his 
art.') 

' ' 4. Wednesday was Greek day for all classes. First-year men studied 
etymology and syntax in the forenoon and practiced the rules of gram- 
mar in the afternoon; the second class studied prosody and dialectics 
from 9 to 10 a. M., and practiced in poesy after dinner; third-year men 
did likewise in the theory and practice of Greek composition, prose and 
verse. 

"5. Thursday was devoted to the 'Eastern Tongues,' with the theory 
of Hebrew, Ohaldic, and Syriac grammar in the morning, and practice 
in corresponding biblical texts in the afternoon. 

"6. Friday was given up to rhetoric. All students were taught the 
principles of rhetoric, and all were required to practice English com- 
position, and once a month to declaim. 

"7. Saturday, at 8 o'clock in the morning, all students were taught 
'Divinity Catecheticall, " and at 9 o'clock 'Comm^^n Places.' These lat- 
ter were common topics of scholastic discussiqn and digests of doctrine, 
argument or opinion. 

"8. The last and least place in this otherwise excellent curriculum 
was given to history and nature. At 1 o'clock Saturday afternoon, im- 
mediately after the 12 o'clock dinner, and at the fag-end of the week, 
the students were taught history in the winter, and the nature of plants 
in the summer. "> 

The program of studies and exercises for Yale College (1726) 
shows again the progress and character of college work. 

" It is appointed yt some part of ye Holy Scriptures be Read in morn- 
ing and evening prayer In ye hall, and exposition be made thereon by 
ye Rector, and all undergraduates shall be present and attend thereunto, 
and their absence from it shall be punishable, as well as their absence 
from prayer, and there shall be an analysis which shall be Read by one 
of ye batchellors or sophisters in their course thrice in a fortnight, 
whereby their skill in logick and Rhetorick may be increased. 



8 Quoted by Snow, College CurricvXum in the United States, 1907, pp. 31, 
32. 
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''All undergraduates, except freshmen, who shall Bead english into 
Greek in ye morning, and shall turn some part of ye new testament out 
of ye english or latin into ye Greek at evening at ye time of reseitation 
before they begin to recite ye original tongues. 

' ' All undergraduates shall publickly Repeat sermons in ye hall in their 
Course, and also batch ellors, and be constantly examined on Sabbaths at 
evening prayer. 

"All students shall, after they have done reciting rhetorick and 
ethicks on fridays, recite Wolebins Theology, and on Saturday morning 
they shall Becite Ames theologic thesis in his Medulla, and on Saturday 
evening ye Assemblies shorter Chatechism in lattin, and on Sabbath Day 
attend ye explication of Ames Oases of Conscience. 

"In ye first year after admission on ye four first Days of ye week 
all students shall be exercised in ye Greek and Hebrew tongues only 
beginning logick in ye morning att ye latter end of ye year unless their 
tutors see cause, by Beason of their Bipeness in ye tongues, to Bead 
logick to them sooner; they shall spend ye second year in ye logick 
with the exercise of themselves in ye Tongues; the third year prin- 
cipally in physicks; and ye fourth year in metaphysicks and mathe- 
maticks; still carrying on ye former studies; but in all Classes ye last 
days of ye week are allowed perpetually for Bhetorick, oratory, and 
Divinity, and in teaching of both tongues and Arts, and such Authors 
are to be used as shall be approved of by ye Bector and tutors, for their 
special Care is to be exercised and their Directions Attended. 

' ' All students shall observe their courses for Disputation in ye School, 
batchellors once every week except two months for ye Commencement 
for ye Commencers and the month afterward for ye students, likewise 
all undergraduates shall Declaim once in six weeks, and ye number of 
ye Declaim ers shall be so disposed yt in the space of six weeks all may 
Declaim excepting as before mentioned," etc.^ 



The first courses of Harvard and Yale then were professional 
in method as well as in aim. Each subject had its art. It is true 
that some students who never intended to become clergymen en- 
tered and pursued the work of the early New England college, 
but, of course, there was no other class of higher educational insti- 
tutions to attend. The colleges opened the way for many of these 
lay students to positions of public office and the practice of the 
law, although the training the colleges offered to those who were 
to enter public office and the law was about as closely articulated 
to the functions of these positions as training in the Chinese 
classics was to the office of mandarin. Says Josiah Quincy : ' * To 
the general student, and such as were not destined to work for 



* Quoted by Snow, op, cit,, pp. 35, 36. 
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the ministry, the exercises of the college must have been irksome 
and in their estimation unprofitable."' And yet we must remem- 
ber that the religious interest was the controlling influence in 
life. The clergy were men of exceptional ability and they natur- 
ally drew into their ranks strong men. The government of 
Massachusetts in the seventeenth century was a theocracy, and 
this with the ability of the clergymen made them the leaders of 
the people in every way. Their views determined the laws and 
their opinions the public policy. So the religious interest was 
the controlling influence in government and, even to some extent, 
in industry. **Only those who were property holders and mem- 
bers of the Established Church had any voice whatever in ... . 
town meetings. The social gradations with their privileges were 
carefully determined by law, even to the sort of clothing which 
each social class were permitted to wear, and the places which 
its members were to occupy in the * meeting house.' As soon as 
even the beginnings of a wage-working class appeared, the wages 
of its members were fixed by law, and their position carefully 
defined. ' '® In the early New England towns, when the activities 
of the people were regulated so minutely that a large proportion 
of them were needed to serve as officers, those who were trained 
to speak with authority upon religious matters naturally became 
the first citizens and the important magistrates in the community. 
Considering the theocratical organization of society, the general 
simplicity of life, and the fact that industry was still largely in its 
domestic stage, the colleges were, after all, more broadly profes- 
sional and socially eflScient than an examination of their curricula 
and methods of instruction would seem to indicate. 

The important point to bear in mind, however, is that the 
New England colleges, including Harvard and Yale, were, even 
as late as the Revolution, strictly one-course professional schools 
and were not in fact or in pretension liberal arts colleges. 

''President Clap of Yale set forth in his Beligiaus Constitution of Col- 
leges [1754] the early colonial idea of a college education in its narrow- 
est form. 'Colleges,' he said, 'are religious societies, of a Superior 
Nature to all others. For whereas Parishes, are Societies for training 



5 Quincy, op. dt., vol. 1, p. 192. 

« Simons, Social Forces in American History, 1911, p. 40. 
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np the Oommon People; GollegeB, are Societies of Ministers, for training 
up persons for the work of the Ministry. . . . Some indeed, have sup- 
posed, that the only design of the Colleges, was to teach the Arts, and 
Sciences. . . . But it I0 probable, that there is not a College, to be found 
upon Earth, upon such a Constitution.' "7 

That preparation for the ministry was the whole aim of in- 
struction at Harvard until after the Revolution, and that at this 
time Harvard began to take on the character of a university, is 
recorded by Josiah Quincy. ** * During the fourth and last 
period [1780-], extending to our own time [1842], the college, 
now raised to the rank of the university, partook, with the 
country at large of the vicissitudes following the war, and sub- 
sequently of the prosperity, which ensued upon the adoption of 
the federal constitution, and an orderly arrangement of state and 
national affairs. From this time the seminary began to regard 
itself, and to be regarded by others, as an institution devoted ex- 
clusively to the advancement of science and general literature : — 
as a tree, destined to support and develop all the objects of human 
knowledge and pursuits, in proportion to their respective value 
and importance: of which theology should be always a branch, 
but no longer the stem.' ''* 

In conclusion, then, we have seen that the New England col- 
leges up to the Revolution were organized and conducted to pre- 
pare young men for the ministry. The subjects were humanistic, 
medieval, and theological, yet all alike received a mechanical and 
formal treatment. The instruction was well calculated to culti- 
vate the argumentative, controversial, and metaphysical talents — 
the talents par excellence of the ministers, who constituted the 
leading class in society. 



7 Foster, Administration of the College CurricvJum, 1911, p. 33. 

8 Quoted by Quincy, op, cit,, vol. l,^p. 5. 
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THE LATIN GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM AND METHODS OF INSTRUCTION 

Let us now consider the instruction of the Latin grammar 
schools, the preparatory schools for the colleges. The scope of 
the courses of the Latin grammar schools is shown by the college 
admission requirements of the time. The admission requirements 
of Harvard College were, in 1650, ** *So much Latin as was suf- 
ficient to understand Tully, or any like classical author, and to 
make and speak true Latin, in prose and verse, and so much 
Greek as was included in declining perfectly the paradigms of 
Greek nouns and verbs.' "^ With a few minoc changes this 
requirement continued until 1734. At this time ** Virgil and 
a knowledge of the rules of prosody might be substituted for skill 
in making Latin verse." ...*** In addition to a knowledge of 
Greek paradigms the ability to read, construe, and parse ordinary 
Greek, as in the New Testament, Isocrates or such like.' ''^ Until 
1745, the Yale requirements were essentially the same as Har- 
vard's. At that time common arithmetic was added. Prince- 
ton's requirements were also practically the same as Harvard's 
until 1760, when ** candidates for admission .... were required 
to understand the principal rules of vulgar arithmetic."' In 
1727, William and Mary College required that candidates must 
show ** 'whether they had made due Progress in their Latin and 
Greek.' "* **It was particularly enjoined that *no Blockhead or 
lazy Fellow in his Studies be elected.' "* '*At King's College 
(Columbia) the laws adopted in 1755 provided for the admission 
of *such as can read the first three of Tully 's select orations and 
the three first books of Virgil's Aeneid into English, and the 
first ten chapters of Saint John 's Gospel in Greek into Latin, and 
such as are well versed in the rules of Clark's introduction, so 



1 Quoted by Quincy, History of Harvard University, 1840, vol. i, p. 190. 

^Beport of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1903, vol. i, 
554. 

8 Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools, 1903, p. 129. 

4 Ihid., p. 129. 
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as to make true grammatical Latin, and are expert in arithmetic 
as far as the rule of reduction."^ **In 1785 this prescription 
included 'Caesar's Commentaries, the four orations against Cat- 
iline, the first four books of Aeneid, the Gospels in Qreek, and 
the four fundamental rules of arithmetic ^Yith the rule of 
three.' '"^ 

There are few available sources describing the methods of 
instruction employed in the Latin grammar schools of the seven- 
teenth century. For obvious reasons the men who wrote reminis- 
cences of their grammar-school days seemed to be more interested 
in describing the methods of school punishments. The Rev. John 
Barnard of Marblehead gives us some interesting information 
upon the methods of instruction employed by Ezekiel Cheever. 

''In the spring [1689] of my eighth year I was sent to the Grammar 
School under the tuition of the aged, venerable, and justly famous Mr. 
Ezekiel Cheever. But after a few weeks, an odd accident drove me 
from the school. There was an older lad entered the school the same 
week with me; we strove who should outdo; and he beat me by the help 
of a brother in the upper class, who stood behind the master with acci- 
dence open for him to read out of; by which means he could recite 
his [ ] three and four times in a forenoon, and the same in 

the afternoon; but I who had no such help, and was obliged to commit 
all to memory, could not keep pace with him; so he would always be 
one lesson before me. My ambition could not bear to be outdone, and 
in such a fraudulent manner, and therefore I left the school. About 
this time arrived a dissenting minister from England, who opened a 
private school for reading, writing, and Latin. My good father put me 
under his tuition with whom I spent a year and a half."0 

Again he was sent to Mr. Cheever : 

''Master put our class upon turning Aesop's Fables into Latin verse. 
Some dull fellows made a shift to perform this to acceptance; but I 
was so much duller at this exercise, that I could make nothing of it; 
for which master corrected me, and this he did two or three days going. 
I had honestly tried my possibles to perform the task; but having no 
poetical fancy, nor then a capacity open for ' expressing the same idea 
by a variation of phrases, though I was perfectly acquainted with 
prosody, I found I could do nothing; and therefore plainly told my 



Report of tTte United States Commissioner of Educationf 1903, vol. i, 
p. 554. See table, from Broome, College Admission Bequirements, p. 39. 
See also course of study of the Boston Latin School — Appendix A, p. 252. 

e Jenks, Catalogue of the Boston Public Latin School, 1635-1885 (1886), 
pp. 26, 27. 
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master, that I had diligently labored all I could to perform what he 
required, and perceiving I had no genius for it, I thought it was in vain 
to strive against nature any longer; and he never more required it of 
me. ' "t 

What the character of the best grammar schools of Boston was 
just before the American Revolution may be learned by reading 
the memorandum of an eminent clergyman who was a Latin gram- 
mar school pupil of that time : 

''At the age of six and a half years, I was sent to Master John 
Lovell's Latin School. The only requirement was reading well; but 
though fully qualified I was sent back to Master Griffith, a private 
teacher, to learn to read, write and spell. I learned the English grammar 
in Dilworth's Spelling Book by heart. Griffith traced letters with a pen- 
cil and the -pupils inked them. Entered Lovell's school at seven years." 
''We studied Latin from 8 o'clock till eleven, and from 1 till dark. 
After one or two years I went to the town school .... to learn to 
write. My second, third, and fourth years I wrote there and did noth- 
ing else." . . . "The course of study was grammar; Aesop, with a 
translation; Clark's Introduction to Writing Latin; Eutropius with a 
translation; Corderius; Ovid's Metamorphoses; Virgil's Georgics, Aeneid; 
Caesar; Cicero. In the sixth year I began Greek and for the first time 
attempted English composition, by translating Caesar's Commentaries. 
Master allowed us to read poetical translations, such as Trappe's and 
Dryden's Virgil. I was half-way through Virgil when I began Greek 
with W^ard's Greek Grammar. After Cheever's Latin Accidence we took 
Ward's Lilly's Latin Grammar. After the Greek grammar we read the 
Greek Testament, and were allowed to use Beza 's Latin translation. Then 
came Homer's Iliad, five* or six books, using Clark's translation with 
notes, and this was all my Greek education at school. Then we took 
Horace, and composed Latin verses using the Gradus ad Pamassum. . . . 
I entered college at the age of fourteen years and three months, and 
was equal in Latin and Greek to the best in the senior class. . . . The 
last two years of my school life, nobody taught English grammar and 
Geography, but Colonel Joseph Ward .... who was self-taught, and 
set up a school in Boston." ... "I never saw a map except in Caesar's 
Commentaries and did not know what that meant. "<* 

As the colleges were professional and technical, so were the 
preparatory schools. Those who dropped out of the race before 
getting well along toward the end of the college course had toiled 
in vain, because the professional value of the work was attained 



7 Jenks, op. cit., pp. 79-80. 

8 "The Boston Latin Grammar School," American Journal of Educa- 
tion, 1877, vol. 27, pp. 79-80. 
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only at the end. Popular protests against the kind of work given 
in these schools began to be in evidence early in the eighteenth 
century : 

''At a meeting of the Free-holders and other inhabitants of the Town 
of Boston, duly qualified and Warned according to Law, being convened 
at the Town-House the 12th day of March 1710-11. 

.... A memorial offered to the Town at the meeting of the Select- 
men being as followeth vizt. 

Whereas, according to the Information of Some Learned who have 
made Observation of the easie and pleasant Rules and Methods used in 
Some Schools in Europe, where SchoUars, p'haps within the compass of 
one year, have attained to a Competent Proficiency So as to be able to 
read, and discourse in Lattin, and of themselves capable to make Con- 
siderable progress* therein: and that according to the methodes used 
here Very many hundreds of boyes in this Town, who by their Parents 
were never designed for a more Liberal Education, have spent two, three, 
four years or more of their more Early days at the Lattin School, which 
hath proved of very little or no benefit as to their after Accomplishment. 

''It is therefore proposed to the Town that they would Recomend 
it to those Gentlem whom they shall chuse as Inspectors of the Schools, 
Together with ye ministers of the Town; to Consider whether in this 
Town (where the Free School is maintained chiefiy by a Town Rate on 
the inhabitants) That Supposing the former more Tedious and burthen- 
some methods may be thought the best for such as are designed for 
Schollars (which is by Some questioned). Yet for the sake and benefit 
of others, who usually are the greater number by far in Such Schools, — 
Whether it might not be advisable that Some more easie and delightful 
methods be there attended and put in practice. And to signifie to ye 
Town their thoughts therein, in order to the Encouragement of the 
Same. ' '» 

The means of education which do not daily realize some 
measure of the end, are poorly adapted to the attainment of the 
end, and yet, perhaps, in these schools where the Calvinistic end 
was the uttermost end the means were after all well adapted to 
the end, and ** infant damnation" may have started in the Latin 
grammar schools. What an excellent opportunity for humanizing 
the humanities — seven years of Latin and Greek and nothing 
else. The colleges brought little pressure to bear upon these 
schools in fixing their courses and methods. Even advanced 
credit was given at various times by the colleges to students 
graduating from the Boston Latin school. The richness of the 



e Jenks, Catalogue of the Boston Public Latin School, 1635-1885, 
(1886), pp. 33, 34. 
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content of ancient humanism was available ; in fact the grammar 
schools possessed it; but they did not use it, preferring rather to 
munch upon Milton's ** Asinine Feast of Sow Thistles." 

But all education above the acquisition of mere rudiments 
was inspired and dominated by the scholastic-theological spirit 
of the Puritan. The single purpose of the college was to make 
this spirit eflScient in church and government by preparing a 
small class of professionally trained men for the ministry. The 
colleges were simply continuations of the grammar schools, with 
a gradually widening course of study and with more emphasis 
upon expression. The colleges and the grammar schools were 
humanistic schools, but the extreme emphasis upon the logical, 
theological, argumentative powers of the product led to an over- 
emphasis upon the mechanics of the humanities. The ribs of 
humanism were laid bare with little appreciation of its content 
and with still less appreciation of its spirit. 
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INFLUENCE OF THE ACADEMY UPON THE COLLEGE 

With the passing of the Latin Grammar schools and with 
the rise of the academies in the last half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, there came also a change in college curricula and aims. In 
1754 King's College added to '* *the learned languages, (reasoning, 
writing, and speaking eloquently) Surveying and Navigation, 
Geography, History, Husbandry, Commerce, Government, the 
Knowledge of All Nature in the Heavens above us and in the 
Air, Water and Earth around us, Meteors, Stones, Mines and 
Minerals, Plants and Animals, and of everything useful for the 
Comfort, the Convenience and Elegance of Life, in the chief 
Manifestations relating to any of these Things; and, finally, to 
lead them from the Study of Nature to the knowledge of them- 
selves and of the God of Nature, and their Duty to Him, them- 
selves and one another, and everything that can contribute to 
their true Happiness, both here and hereafter.' "^ Of course, 
since this statement was an advertisement, it must not be under- 
stood as indicating the actual condition of instruction in the Col- 
lege, but rather what it hoped to accomplish. 

About this time a scheme was projected for erecting a college 
in New York, to be known as the College of Mirania, which shows 
what was in the air for the future of the American college. 
*' 'With regard to learning, the Miranians divide the whole body 
of people into two grand classes. The first consists of those 
designed for the learned professions, by which they understand 
divinity, law, physic and the chief offices of the state. The second 
class consists of those designed for the mechanic professions, and 
all the remaining people of the country.' "^ 

The * * curriculum prepared for the University of Pennsylvania 
is chiefly noticeable for the entire absence of any special aim 
toward theology as a profession and the subordination of the 
classical languages to meet utilitarian needs."' 



1 Quoted by Snow, College Curriculum in the United States, 1903, p. 58. 

2 Ibid., p. 61. 
8 Ihid., p. 72. 
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On the other hand Harvard, Yale, and Princeton were slow to 
recognize the new needs of society. Says Snow, **At Harvard 
in 1784 it is discovered that not every student is now preparing 
for the ministry, and those that are * should make Divinity the 
subject of their close and serious study unhampered by the at- 
tendance upon the class of those with whom Law, Physic, or 
Politics were the object of their future expectations. ' Yet in the 
* revision' of the method of instruction reported August 16, 1787, 
except for the introduction of 'other books,' and in the increase 
in the 'quantity of the exercises' " (and a few minor changes) 
''there is no change from the colonial program."* At this time, 
however, the decline in the divinity interest and the growing dis- 
regard for Hebrew and the increased demand for the modem 
languages and history are indications that a more liberal view 
of education was gaining ground in the ultra-conservative col- 
leges.'^ But the liberalizing movement in the New England col- 
leges was strikingly backward in its development as compared with 
the extension of the curricula in the University of Pennsylvania, 
William and Mary, and later the University of Virginia and the 
University of Michigan. President William T. Foster of Reed 
College in his book Administration of the College Curriculum, 
illustrates this contrast in the following table : 



SENIOR STUDIES 

At Philadelphia, 1756 At Cambridge, 1856 

Ethics History 

Natural and Civil Law Political Economy 

Civil History Physics 

Laws and Government 
Trade and Commerce 
Light and Colours 
Optics 
Perspective 
Astronomy 

Natural History of Vegetables 

Natural History of Animals Anatomy or Zoology 

Chemistry Geology 

Of Fossils 



* Op. cit.y pp. 80-82. 
8 Op. dt.j p. 72. 
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SENIOR STUDIES (Continued) 

At PhUadelphia, 1756 At Cambridge, 1856 

Chemistry of Agriculture German 

N.B. Through all the French 
may be studied at leisure hours. 

Greek Greek 

Latin Latin or Spanish 

English Composition Rhetoric, Themes. 

Declamation Declamation 

Holy Bible recommended to be 
read daily 

Declamation in Moral Subjects Italian 

Philosophy acts held. Religious Instruction.^ 

The liberal educational ideals of the University of Pennsylvania, 
King's College, and Mirania found a measure of expression in 
the colleges founded during the last quarter of the eighteenth 
century. The theocratic system of education and government 
of the New England colonies had broken down. The westward 
movement, the mixing of nationalities, the multiplication and 
fusion of sects, and the growing spirit of democracy, were social 
factors favorable to the introduction of secular and liberal edu- 
cational ideals. ** First encouraged because it provided an edu- 
cated ministry, there was coming to be recognized an opinion, 
despite the deficiencies in culture, that education is something 
more — that it has a value in itself; that schools might well be 
maintained apart from the church as an organization, and in 
no way lessen their usefulness. Of the four colleges established 
during the war, two were non-sectarian, as were three-fourths of 
the sixteen colleges founded in the twenty years after 1776."^ 



Foster, Administration of College CurricvJum, 1911, p. 32; see, also, 
comments on the traditional curriculum, by John W. Draper, Appendix B, 
p. 262. 

7 Boone, Education in the United States, 1903, p. 77; ** Harvard now 
[after the Revolution] first assumed the name of University; for, though 
there had been collateral professorships, these were maintained by assess- 
ments upon students, were not coordinated into departments, and left 
the institution only an academic school of art. Signs of catholicity also 
appear, in that students were no longer required to attend the divinity 
lectures, except they were preparing for the ministry. The democratic 
tendencies were shown in many ways. Students from about the beginning 
of the Revolution (1770 in Yale) were catalogued alphabetically, and 
not as previously by the social rank of their families. Literary societies, 
voluntary associations for social and general culture, were multiplied; 
and at William and Mary College was formed (1776) the first Greek 
fraternity in this country — ^the parent of both secret and open college 
fraternity organizations in America." (Ibid,, p. 76). 
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However, as we shall later find abundant evidence, the colleges 
did not vouchsafe to the preparatory schools the liberality which 
they themselves enjoyfed. 

The expansion of the curricula and the increased admission 
requirements of the colleges were greatly enhanced through the 
influence of the academies. The academies met the individual 
and social needs of the time far more quickly and more widely 
than the colleges. The academy established by Benjamin Frank- 
lin at Philadelphia was the original foundation of the University 
of Pennsylvania, the most progressive institution of the time. 
The large endowed academies served in the beginning a twofold 
function; first, as preparatory schools and, second, as finishing 
schools. As a preparatory school the academy occupied a position 
in advance of that occupied by the old Latin Grammar school. 
It incorporated into its classical course much of the work of 
the colleges, and, on the other hand, offered an advanced English 
course which included many popular and practical subjects. For 
a time, it was indeed a successful competitor of the colleges." 

By offering more preparatory instruction than was required, 
by being able to demand and secure advanced credit for their 
graduates entering college, by introducing a high-grade English 
department which included courses in English, mathematics and 
science, the large endowed academies like Phillips' Andover, 
Phillips' Exeter, and Dummer, greatly stimulated — in some cases 
forced — the colleges to increase their entrance requirements, to 
raise the standards of their own instruction and to expand the 
scope of their curricula. At first scarcely three years' work in 
the language department of the strong academies was required 
to prepare the students for entering the colleges. However, 
long before the high schools began to prepare students to enter 
college the full four years' classical course of the academies was 
required for college admission.® 



8 Comparison of the curriculum of Phillips ' Exeter Academy from 
1788 to 1838 and Yale's curriculum for 1823 (taken from Cunningham, 
Phillips' Exeter Academy, 1883, pp. 299-300, and from Foster, Administra- 
tion of the College Curriculum, 1911, p. 382); see Appendix A., p. 252. 

» **Up to the year of 1800, Latin, Greek and arithmetic were the only 
subjects required for admission to the leading American colleges." 
(Brown, The Making of Our Middle Schools, 1903, p. 231). 
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The effects of the admission requirements of the colleges upon 
the growth and development of the American high school will 
be traced in the following sections. 



** Between the years 1800 and 1847, five new subjects were added to ' 

the college admission requirements, viz. geography, 1807; English gram- 
mar, 1819; algebra, 1820; geometry, 1844; ancient history, 1847." (ibid.) 

Besides the addition of new subjects there was an increase in the 
amount of the ancient classics required for admission. The amount 'Mn ^. 

the original authors — Tully, Virgil and the Greek Testament'* — was in- 
creased and new authors were added. (Broome, College Admission Be- 
quirements, 1903, p. 46). 
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THE GROWTH OP THE EARLY HIGH SCHOOLS 

The first modem high school was organized in Boston, 1821. 
It was an extension upward of the elementary grades. At first 
its course of study was similar to that of the English department 
of the academies; later the classics were introduced and the 
preparatory function taken on. Considered as an extension of 
the elementary grades upward of one, two, three, or four grades 
more, according to the community needs, interest, and enter- 
prise, the growth of this institution was rapid, but considered 
as a preparatory school it was slow. Its growth as a preparatory 
school was more rapid in proportion to the population in the 
middle west, especially in Michigan. The state university of 
Michigan, founded in 1837, designated in the organic act as the 
head of the public school system of the commonwealth, did more 
than any other institution to encourage the growth of the high 
schools. In 1872 in the United States about 30 per cent of those 
entering colleges were graduates from high schools and 70 per 
cent were graduates from academies.^ 

The high school gradually took over the finishing function of 
the English department of the academies and the academies be- 
came more and more exclusively preparatory schools. In 1872, 
all the pupils of Phillips' Exeter Academy were preparing for 
college.^ At this time there was a strong tendency among the 
high schools everywhere, the small as well as the large, to take 
on the preparatory function. It was a hard struggle for the early 
high schools to meet the college admission requirements. The 
increase in requirements had become quantitative; that is to 
say, ability to read ordinary Latin and Greek was no longer 
sufficient, but each candidate must be prepared in certain pre- 
scribed amounts. The high school was a community institution, 
ftud many communities could not afford to support a school which 
could compete successfully with the academies in preparing 
students for college. Nevertheless the attempt was often made, 



1 Report of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1872, xxxviii. 
\ 2 Ihid.y p. 221. 
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with the result that its courses were stretched out between the 
elementary school and the college into mere outlines of mechan- 
ical and formal content. This overemphasis upon the prepar- 
atory function was also made to the detriment of the non- 
preparatory subjects. Here was the beginning of the '* taboo" 
upon all branches of the high school curriculum before admission 
to the preparatory group. Henry Barnard in his report (1867- 
8) as United States Commissioner of Education, writing of the 
superiority of the academies over the high schools of that time as 
college preparatory institutions, says: 



(t 



But the public schools have endeavored, not only to provide classical 
but scientific instruction in obedience to a popular demand for a class 
of studies especially practical; and the consequence has been that in many 
places the public schools have become overburdened with an excess of 
branches of study, while the branches essential as the foundation of real 
mental culture have been discarded. This course has diminished the real 
value of the public schools, which have thus been made subservient to 
the wants of a few, while the essential interests of the many are dis- 
regarded. 

''The attempt has been made to accomplish too high things in what 
are called high schools. Not only is it proposed to fit boys for 'ye 
Universitie ' without regard to the question whether they wish to be fitted 
or not, but to teach the outlines of nearly all the branches for each one 
of which a professorship is deemed a necessity in a decent college. ' ' And 
then he adds that "they should not therefore be considered except in 
rare instances, as taking the place which middle schools must occupy as 
intermediate between the highest local schools and the colleges, which 
is the proper sphere and function of the academical system. ' 's 

Yet in thirty years from the time of this writing the high 
schools of the United States were preparing a little less than 
75 per cent of the total number planning to enter college.* 

But until comparatively recently conditions favoring the 
growth of the typical American high school were much more 
favorable in the middle west than in the east. This is made clear 
by comparing the statement of President Haven upon the re- 
lationship of the high schools to the University of Michigan in 



8 Separt of the United States Commissioner of Edttcation, 1867-68, p. 421. 

* Seport of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1899-1900, vol. 
2, p. 2122-3; see also Appendix G, p. 267. 
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1868 with the statement of President Eliot upon the relationship 
of the high schools to Harvard University in 1873. Says Presi- 
dent Haven : 



It 



Having no preparatory department of its own, the scale of require- 
ments for admission should be so adjusted as to encourage a proper 
scholarship in these high schools. If the standard is put too low, it will 
tend to degrade the high schools; if too high it will exclude the youth 
of the state who have a claim to its benefits. The university has there- 
fore aimed to lay a foundation sufficiently broad to satisfy all just de- 
mands. It has laid out the work of this department [Department of 
Science, Literature, and the Arts] in six parallel courses of study not 
taking any other college, American or foreign, for its model, but endeav- 
oring to meet the exact and just demands of the school system of 
Michigan. ' '^ 

Compare with the foregoing President Eliot's statement made 
five years later : 

''There is a gap between primary and superior instruction in this 
country. How shall it be filled? What is the experience of Massa- 
chusetts? Her high schools do not fill her colleges. I caused statistics 
to be made for years. Leaving out Boston *Latin School and Cambridge 
High School — the first which is without parallel in the country, and the 
other endowed by Hopkins over two hundred years ago, — ^we do not get 
over fifteen per cent of our scholars from high schools. Including these 
two, forty or forty-five per cent. The great majority fit at private acad- 
emies, private schools, or with private tuition. The experience of Har- 
vard is not peculiar in this. We in Massachusetts have got through this 
experience and got to something better. We are endowing academies, 
not to take the place of high schools, but to supplement them. The first 
work of public schools, supported by local taxation, is not now to fit for 
college, though that was the intention when they were established. Their 
work is to train their pupils in English, mathematics, in classics a little, 
up to their seventeenth year. A small per cent go to college. From 
academies almost all go to college. ''^ 

The first strong high schools of Michigan were the union high 
schools. As early as 1852 several of these schools were preparing 
students to enter the University of Michigan, ** finishing" stu- 
dents for life, and preparing teachers — doing everything that the 
strongest academies were doing and one more, viz., establishing 
a close relationship with the elementary grades. The character 
of these early union high schools is indicated in the Michigan 



fi Michigan State School Beport, 1868, p. 182. 

^ Beport of the National Educational Association, 1873, pp. 43, 44. 
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State School Report, 1848, by Ira Mayhew, then Superintendent 
of Public Instruction, ** Union schools should be established at 
the earliest practicable period in every county of this state and 
in all the principal villages in which students may qualify them- 
selves to enter the university. Union schools constitute the only 
reliable connecting link between our primary schools and the 
state university. ' '^ And then he gives a list of the advantages of 
the union high schools: 

1. They are open to all. 

2. They may be better than our common and select schools 
now generally are. 

3. Union schools are cheaper than other schools. 

4. Common schools and union schools are democratic institu- 
tions. 

5. Union schools are very good substitutes for normal schools 
or teachers' seminaries.® 

In the Report of the Board of Regents of the University of 
Michigan, 1852, the attitu(ie of the university toward the union 
high schools is shown : 

''We express our opinion that the organization of the union schools 
in the villages and cities of the state will both more effectively subserve 
the purposes for which common schools should be established, and at the 
same time furnish more efficient auxilliaries to the university than its 
branches were during their existence. In proof of this it is deemed 
proper to state that the union school at Jonesville under the direction of 
A. L. Welch, Esq., a graduate of the university, has furnished candidates 
for admission to the freshman class, prepared in the most satisfactory 
manner. ' 'o 

Something of the success of the early high schools in Michigan 
was indicated by Superintendent Gregory of the city schools of 
Kalamazoo, 1859 : * * The union school has vindicated its claim by 
the most practical of all tests, and henceforth we must look to 
these schools to supply the demand for higher intermediate edu- 
cation. ''^" What had been accomplished by the high schools 



7 Report of Public Infraction and School Law of the State of Michigan, 
1852, p. 458. 

8 Ibid. 

» Ibid,, p. 307. 

^^ Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, 18/ i. 
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under the influence of the policy of the University of Michigan 
was expressed by Professor Olney of that institution in 1870: 
**We have no preparatory department. In our state there are 
no academies worthy of the name. We depend solely upon the 
high schools, which are very excellent but still do not entirely 
meet the want. Other colleges in the state could not live without 
their preparatory departments."^^ A study of the accompanying 
table of admission requirements^^ shows the willingness of the 
University of Michigan to adjust its admission requirements to 
the capacity of the high schools for good work, and to accept the 
new subjects of the high schools as a proper equivalent of some 
of the work in the ancient languages. The table shows that 
Michigan accepted a little less proportion in the classics, es- 
pecially Greek, but on the other hand made the additional re- 
quirements of United States history and physical geography, the 
former not being required by the other institutions and the latter 
only by Harvard. Michigan also early adjusted her admission 
requirements to the capacities and interests of the high schools 
in another waj-. In 1868 there were three ways of entering the 
university, viz., by taking examinations in one of three sets of 
subjects, which would admit the student either to the classical 
course, the scientific and engineering courses, or the Latin-scien- 
tific course.*' Many high schools which could not qualify stu- 
dents for all courses could do so for one. The entrance require- 
ments of the liberal arts colleges of Harvard, Yale, Princeton, 
and Columbia at this time had to be met by all students enter- 
ing the freshman classes.** The next great steps in encouraging 
the growth of the high schools were taken by the University of 
Michigan in 1870 when it established the accrediting system and 
admitted women for the first time. The accrediting sj^tem and 
its first effects are described in the Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Michigan, 1874, as follows : 



11 Report of the National Educational Association, 1870. A discassion 
upon President Gulliver's address entitled, ''Schools Preparatory to Col- 
lege. ' ' 

12 See Appendix A, p. 252. 

13 See Appendix A, p. 252. 

14 Broome, College Admission BequirementSf 1903, pp. 48-51. 
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''Previous to the year 1870 the graduates of all the high schools, who 
might seek admission to the university were required to undergo an 
examination by the university authorities, the same as other applicants. 
During that year a plan was adopted by the university by which the 
high schools have since been brought into closer relation with the univer- 
sity. This plan provides that a committee of the faculty of the univer- 
sity shall each year visit such high schools as may make application for 
inspection, and report to the faculty as to the courses of study pursued 
and the character of the instruction given in such high schools. If any 
high school thus visited is found to have adopted and is pursuing a 
preparatory course of study that meets the requirements for admission 
to the literary department of the university, its graduates are admitted 
upon their diplomas without further examination. This designation of 
the high schools by the regents of the university, as the legitimate prep- 
aratory schools, has enlarged their sphere, increased their responsibilities 
and dignified their work."i5 

That the establishment of the accrediting system was not in- 
tended to lower the standards of admission is seen by the fact that 
Michigan in the same year (1870) raised her requirements of 
admission mainly in the classical languages.^* Michigan stood 
for scholarship in the classics and had faith in the ability of the 
high schools to produce it. Says President Haven in 1868 : 

''I have seen with regret a tendency, in some of the cities of the 
West to lower the standard of education in the high schools, by excluding 
from the curriculum of studies the ancient languages, and the higher 
mathematics usually pursued there. This, I am constrained, arises from 
a want of a proper understanding of the subject on the part of those who 
recommend this degradation of the high schools. The object should be 
to broaden the base, so as to accommodate all reasonable demands. . . . 
I am happy to add that, though the subject has been broached in some 
places in Michigan, so far as I know, the standard of scholarship in the 
high schools of the state has not in any sense been lowered, "i? 

Indeed, it is probable that the University of Michigan, 
through her sane conservatism and close relationship with the 
high schools, did more than any other institution to establish and 
maintain a happy balance between the old branches and the new 
— ^keeping the high school intact for college, immediate com- 
munity and social interests. 



18 Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction of Michigan, 1874. 

18 Catalogue of the University of Michigan, 1873-1874. For courses 
of the early Michigan high schools, see Appendix A, p. 252. 

17 Michigan School Report, 1868. 
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In no other north-central state do we find a corresponding 
development of the high schools. Other universities depended 
for their students upon their own preparatory departments and 
upon academies. In 1850 the academies were strong in Ohio, 
there being 206, as compared with thirty-seven in Michigan." 
The state university of Ohio was not organized until 1870 and 
the privately endowed colleges were prosperous" Under these 
conditions it was difficult for the high schools to flourish as early 
as in Michigan.^*^ 

Many of the state universities failed to make use of their 
opportunities in establishing a close relationship with the high 
schools. In 1869 the University of Wisconsin maintained a prep- 
aratory school and admitted other students by examination. On 
the other hand, Wisconsin's admission requirements were not as 
high at that time as Michigan's.*^ 

As late as 1890 in the state of Iowa a number of city super- 
intendents and high school principals addressed a petition to 



18 Dexter, A History of Education in the United States, 1904, p. 96. 
i» Ibid., p. 284. 

20 In Ohio: 

''Along with this multiplication of colleges and universities went 
an early corresponding movement for the building of academies and 
private schools of every grade. The majority of the original settlers 
brought from the southern and middle states the old faith in the denom- 
inational and private, as opposed to the public, support of superior grades 
of the common school. A great deal of the growth of educational train- 
ing for the first fifty years in the life of Ohio as a commonwealth — 
training which revealed the state in 1860 to the world as a rival of Now 
York and a future leader in the affairs of the Republic — was obtained 
at these numerous seminaries supported by the zeal of religious bodies 
and the contribution of their patrons.'' (Mayo, ''Education in the 
Northwest during the First Half Century of the Republic.'' Beport of 
the United States Commissioner of Education, 1894-95, p. 1530). 

In Michigan: 

"There was never in this state any real struggle for the establish- 
ment of the public school, such as we have recorded in its three neigh- 
bors, Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Here, first, the wise policy of an 
effective correlation of all departments of public instruction was intro- 
duced and carried out with a vigor and public spirit that has placed 
Michigan high up on the roll of states." (Mayo, Ihid., p. 1544. 

21 Compare table of Wisconsin 's requirements with tables, Appendix 
A, pp. 156, 157, and Michigan's requirements, 1868, Appendix A, p. 252. 

Admission requirements. University of Wisconsin, 1869. "Candidates 
for admission to the College of Arts are examined in English grammar, 
geography, mental and written arithmetic, and algebra to quadratic equa- 
tions; and must be at least fifteen years of age." Report of the Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin, 1869, p. 185. 
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the regents of the state university. ** Whereas, we, who are con- 
nected with high school work, realizing the need of a stimulus for 
our pupils toward higher education and feeling the necessity of 
a closer connection between the high schools and higher institu- 
tions of education, recognizing the state university as a very im- 
portant factor in this higher education and the culmination of 
the public school system. Therefore we respectfully and earnestly 
request your honorable body to take such action as will bring 
the university and the high schools of the state into more in- 
timate relations. "^^ 

The regents of the University of Iowa investigated the ques- 
tion raised by the superintendents and principals and reported 
that they found the admission requirements of the universities 
of Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota and Kansas higher than their 
own, especially in Latin, Greek, and algebra. As a result, how- 
ever, the university's standards were not lowered and a compre- 
hensive scheme of inspection and accrediting was devised, al- 
though students entering the university from the high schools 
were not exempted from examination. 

When we consider the number of new branches added to the 
list and the increase in the amount of each branch for admission 
requirements, the conservatism of the colleges in holding to the 
old subjects while gradually admitting the new, the preferences 
of the colleges for the graduates of the academies, the original 
purpose of the early high school, the fact that the high schools 
were community schools, often small community schools, whereas 
the preparatory academy usually represented a larger constitu- 
ency — we can begin to see that the high schools were under a 
tremendous strain in reaching down to the grades, up to the 
college and out to life.^® 



22 Iowa School Report, 1890, p. 31. 

28<<The amount of Latin which a student must, on the average, read 
for entrance to college in 1900 is a trifle less than in 1870; the amount 
in Greek is somewhat more; the amount in the classics, provided a candi- 
date offers both subjects, has remained nearly constant. In view of the 
fact, however, that the examination in the classics is of a different char- 
acter from that in 1870, the student preparing for college today probablj' 
reads more Latin and Greek than did the student thirty years ago.'' 
(Broome, College Admission Requiremeiits, 1903, p. 66). 

Ray Greene Huling, writing in 1891, sheds considerable light on the 
pressure of college admission requirements: ''On entering the high school 
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By comparing the curricula of the high schools, as many of 
them originally grew up — extensions of the elementary schools, 
but unattached to the colleges — ^with the college admission re- 
quirements of the same time, we are enabled to understand how 
little the early high schools and colleges had in common. The 
curriculum of the high school at Watertown, Wisconsin, is typical 
of the small high school as it was organized, one grade, then 
two, three and four.^* 

The next step in the evolution of the high school is taken when 
some of the college preparatory subjects are offered as electives 
or as optional subjects. Such was the high school curriculum 
at New Bedford, Massachusetts, 1870.^'^ The high schools of 
Watertown, Wisconsin and of New Bedford, Massachusetts are 
typical representatives of the first public secondary schools grow- 
ing up in small communities. 

We can easily appreciate the marked distinction which was 
made between the community and the preparatory functions of 
the high schools by comparing high school courses of the small 
community high schools before 1870 with the college admission 
requirements of the same time.^® This comparison does not 
hold good after 1870, because that year ** marks a natural transi- 
tion in the history of college admission requirements. At this 
time the old colonial college, with its medieval traditions, its 
single degree, and its homogeneous course of study, was rapidly 
evolving into the modern university. ' '^^ 



the pupil usually has offered him one of two or more courses. If his 
parents wish him to be prepared for college his time for the four years 
will be chiefly spent on Latin, Greek, algebra, geometry, and the English 
language and literature, together with other subjects required by the par- 
ticular college selected; among these may be history, French, German and 
physical science. This course is often styled a classical or college prep- 
aratory course. It requires four years at least, and in many schools a 
subsequent year of post-graduate study is necessary in order to meet 
the requirements of the more exigent colleges, unless the student has 
exceptionally good ability and health. The few high schools which have 
as their sole work the fitting of pupils for college withdraw their pupils 
from the grammar schools two years or more before their elementary 
studies would naturally end, and keep them for six years." (Bay Greene 
Ruling, **The American High School," Educational Beview, vol. 2, 1891, 
p. 51). 

24 Appendix A, p. 252. 

2B Appendix A, p. 252. 

26 For high school curricula see Appendix A, pp. 160-164. For college 
admission requirements see Appendix A, pp. 165, 166. 

27 Broome, College Admission Sequirements, 1903, p. 47. 
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This comparison serves to show how diflScult it was for the 
high schools, especially the smaller ones, to adjust their work to 
the general needs of the community and at the same time pre- 
pare students for college. So little in common existed between 
the first high school courses and the college admission require- 
ments that nothing less than the establishment of two distinct 
courses of studies, one for the students going to the college or 
desiring a classical training, the other for those not going to 
college and not desiring the classical training, could successfully 
meet the double demand. Only the larger places could support 
high schools offering two distinct courses. Such a high school 
was supported by the city of Lowell, Massachusetts, after 
1861." 

Nevertheless, many small high schools attempted to combine 
both functions in one course and the same teachers tried to teach 
both preparatory and non-preparatory branches, with the result 
that neither were well taught. There was apparently an insistent 
demand for both courses in the smaller communities as well as 
in the larger. Says a high school inspector in Massachusetts in 
1870, '*! have not unfrequently found from forty to sixty and 
even more pupils pursuing the study of Greek, Latin, and French 
and all the 'ologies' and *osophies' usually embraced in a high 
school course of study, and but a single person employed to teach 
them all.*'^" This condition existed to some extent in 1891. 
Ray Greene Ruling commented upon the difficulty the small 
high school had in meeting the needs of the community and the 
needs of the college in the following manner : 



28'* In a few of the largest and oldest cities, the beginning was made 
with a single boys' school, with classical and non-classical courses, sep- 
arate girls' schools coming later; but in general (the demand for high 
school instruction for both sexes and both kinds, classical and non- 
classical, being simultaneous, and the means at the outset being limited) 
the beginning has been made with a single school mixed both as to sexes 
and to courses. The first high school of this kind was established in 1831 
at Lowell, then a small manufacturing town only about nine years old; 
in the beginning it had but one course of study and that was imperfectly 
defined and its organization was in all respects similar to that of the 
mixed country academies then so prevalent in New England. A few 
years later, however, the single course was replaced by two distinct 
courses, classical and non-classical." (John Eaton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, "City School Systems in the United States," 
Circulars of the Bureau of Education of the United States, 1885, p. 23). 
See Appendix A, p. 252. 

29 Beport of the Massachusetts Board of Edtication, 1870, p. 87. 
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^'The high school which has but few pupils to prepare for college 
cannot, without undue expense, devote to these the attention necessary 
to secure adequate preparation unless these pupils are grouped with others 
not on the way to college. This often occasions the retardation of the 
college pupils because of the smaller capacity of their comrades. Again, 
the preparation for college is an art by itself, in a sense. Certainly the 
teachers most successful in this work are those who do no othei. But 
the ordinary high school teacher has a multitude of other duties, and is 
overburdened by the number of his classes to a degree that militates 
greatly against the best work in the studies required for admission to 
college. Whenever the number of pupils preparing for higher institutions 
is sufficient to warrant the expenditure the high schools should be 
specialized. ' ^so 

And yet, on the other hand, it is true that the first good work 
done in these small high schools was done in the classics and 
at the same time it was very difficult to secure results in the non- 
preparatory branches. In spite of the arguments of educational 
statesmen, the ** taboo" upon non-preparatory branches con- 
tinued.^^ 



80 <* Preparation for College Education," Educational Review, 1891, 
vol. 2, p. 123. 

81 Says Superintendent Henry F. Harrington in his report of the New 
Bedford High School, 1870: "I have known scores, in class after class, 
who were morally certain to cease their schooling in eighteen months or 
two years, confined during the whole period to analytical mathematics, 
Latin and ancient history. . . . The imperfections of such arrangements 
were manifest. And accepting the old basis, without question, as the 
only proper one for scholars who were to remain connected with the 
school through the entire course, and therefore to be preserved intact, 
school committees, in order to afford those who could remain only two 
years or less some practical instruction, began to institute a shorter 
course constructed of quite different studies. . . . But it is a singular 
fact, that whenever such abbreviated courses have been put in operation, 
they have proved very nearly a failure, because the most of those for 
whom they were intended have declined to avail themselves of them.'' 
{Eeport of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 1870, p. 47). 

An attempt was made by the board of education of Fitchburg, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1870, to meet the needs of a class in which the study of Latin 
was to be omitted, but the attempt proved unsuccessful. (Ibid., p. 265). 

About the same time an elective system was organized in the high 
school at Newtown, Massachusetts, students being permitted to elect an 
English or a classical course, and the board of education were '^glad to 
mention the fact that Latin, although an optional study, has been chosen 
by a majority of the pupils." (Ibid., p. 187). 

''There ought to be no course whatever in a high school that is not a 
good course in itself — good without reference to college, and good enough 
to close one's public school career with it. I cannot conceive of such a 
course, however — that is, if the course were suitable for the high school 
graduate who is going out at once into his life work — without thinking 
of it as an eminently proper one for the college to recognize side by side 
with the old Hellenic routes. . . . The college course in a high school 
is practically shaped by the colleges; the popular course is practically 
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About 1870 the high schools became the subject of controversy 
at the meetings of the National Educational Association. Repre- 
sentatives of the eastern colleges and universities and of the 
privately endowed colleges of the middle west contended against 
the growing influence of the high schools and argued for the 
rehabilitation of the academies. On the other hand, men like 
William T. Harris, then superintendent of the city schools of 
St. Louis, Missouri, and James B. Angell, president of the 
University of Michigan, spoke eloquently in defense of the high 
schools. President Gulliver of Knox College and President Por- 
ter of Yale College were good representatives of those favoring 
the academies as preparatory schools. President Gulliver urged 
the establishment of more academies as preparatory schools : 



n 



Will our public high schools do this work! The fact is, they do 
not. Even in New England, where a willingness to endure taxation for 
education exists in a far higher degree than elsewhere, the public high 
schools furnish no adequate supply of students for the colleges. Were 
the endowed academies and private schools blotted out of existence, the 
great colleges of the east would soon contract to very narrow dimensions. 
In some of the states of the west, as in Michigan and Ohio, the high 
schools are reported as furnishing a very considerable number of candi- 
dates annually for admission to the colleges. In others, as in Illinois, 
the number is very small — so small as to constitute scarcely an appre- 
ciable element in the support of the colleges. It may be safely said that 
in no state of the union are the public high schools fully supplying the 
colleges, and that the supply from this source is diminishing rather than 
increasing. 

*'Nor is this all. The quality as well as the quantity of the high 
school supply is very defective. In very many caseswno Greek whatever 
is taught in the high schools, so that some colleges seem to be seriously 
contemplating omitting the requirement of Greek as a condition of 
admission. ' '82 



shaped by the people. The college course does not meet the wants and 
needs of the masses; the popular course has not hitherto commended 
itself to the colleges. The former has too often received the lion 's share 
of attention; the latter has, in consequence, too often been slighted. 
Methods of teaching the classics and mathematics — the staple subjects of 
the one — have been perfected through experience; not so with the 
methods of teaching English, history and the sciences — important sub- 
jects of the other — although in our best high schools excellent progress 
is making. Teaching in the college course is subjected to searching and 
stimulating tests from above; teaching in the popular course seldom 
feels the thrill of such stimulus." (From the report of Hon. Frank A. 
Hill, Secretary of the Massachusetts Board of Education, Report of the 
United States Commissioner of Education, 1893-1894, p. 1385). 

82 Gulliver, * * The Need of the Establishment of More Preparatory 
Schools," Report of the National Edticational Association, 1870, p. 19. 
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President Porter argued that the high schools cannot be good 
fitting schools because they are community schools supported by 
the people and the colleges will not be able to control the making 
of the courses of study : 

''Not a few educational men look to the public high schools to pre- 
pare students for college, and point to the example of the schools of 
Michigan, and the many excellent high schools of the eastern and 
western cities, as the ideals of what we are to aim at and hope for as 
fitting schools for the colleges and universities. We are not required 
to think or speak lightly of any of the public high schools to justify 
the views for which we contend, that the friends of college education can 
not rely permanently, and certainly not universally, upon these schools 
as training places for college and university students. Our reasons for 
this opinion are, first, that the maintenance of superior classical and 
scientific instruction by the popular will and at the public expense is 
a doubtful experiment, the success of which in a few communities and 
for a brief period furnishes no ground for concluding that it will be 
realized in a majority of cases or for a considerable length of time. 
Those cities and villages which furnish the best classical training at 
present do so in obedience to the enlightened public sentiment of their 
communities, such as we cannot expect will exist everywhere, or can 
always be steadily and permanently maintained where it now exist<<. 
Second, if the colleges depend upon the public schools to prepare their 
pupils, then the managers of the public schools will have it in their 
power to change or regulate the course of study required for admission 
to the colleges, should the board of public education in a state or a city 
see fit to make no provision for the study of Greek or geometry, or 
French, or German, or any more of either than the manager of the public 
schools sees fit to allow. That this is no imaginary case is proved by 
what has happened in Ohio. In many of the leading schools of that 
state suitable instruction in Greek is not provided, while Latin and 
advanced mathematics -are well taught, and in consequence the colleges 
in that state have been forced to agitate the question whether it were 
not practicable and wise to defer Greek altogether till the college course 
should begin. 

"Possibly this circumstance may have emboldened the adventurous 
President of Harvard College to moot the question whether it might not 
be expedient to make Greek elective, even in the preparatory studies for 
the so-called classical curriculum. In the present uncertain state of 
public opinion in regard to classical study, it will not be safe for the 
friends of a classical curriculum to trust its regulation to any but safe 
hands. Third, the fortunes of our public school system are yet uncer- 
tain, because the system has not in all respects been fully tested. 
Whether it is to attempt more or less, is as yet undecided. The friends 
of colleges and universities hold no uncertain convictions in respect to 
the principles on which they build but, in order to give these principles 
effect, they must make sure of well-appointed training schools. Fourth, 
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there is ample room and an imperative demand for a class of independent 
collegiate schools, which should rank midway between the colleges and 
many of the best public schools, in which many of the advantages of 
college life and college discipline can be secured by special literary cul- 
ture, the study of the modern languages, of advanced mathematics and 
physics, which shall be taught by able specialists or professors, under 
a fixed system, with regular curriculum. "«8 

As late as 1889, according to President Eliot, the high schools 
of Massachusetts had failed to become good preparatory schools : 

''Only nine Massachusetts high schools send pupils to Harvard every 
year. In 1889, out of 352 persons who were admitted to Harvard College 
as candidates for the degree of bachelor of arts, 97 (or 27^ per cent) 
were prepared at free public schools; but these schools were only thirty 
in number from the whole country, twenty-three of them being New 
England schools. The plain fact is that not one-tenth of the schools 
called high in Massachusetts habitually maintain a course of study which 
enables the pupil to prepare himself for admission to Harvard College 
or to any other college in the state which enforces its requirements for 
* admission as stated in its catalogue. ' 's^ 

Presidents Gulliver, Porter, and Eliot placed the responsi- 
bility, if not entirely upon the high schools, not at all upon the 
colleges. Let us look at the other side of the question. On the 
other side Dr. Harris and President Angell were particularly 
illuminating. Said Dr. Harris in discussing Dr. McCosh's lec- 
ture: 

''One word regarding the question that has been debated this morn- 
ing so eagerly: the relation of the college and the university to the 
public high school. The college system follows still the prescribed path 
which has been followed for centuries. It requires only disciplinary 
studies for admission and ignores studies that give information-knowl- 
edge simply or chiefly. Our public schools are founded with a different 
course of study. They give a series of discipline-studies, and, side by 
side, a series of information-studies. The mathematics leading to com- 
bination in the world of matter and the study of language leading to 
an insight into the spiritual world, the world of humanity — both of these 
are discipline-studies — are required for admission to college. But the 
public schools give, besides this culture, a thorough course in geography 
and history, modern and ancient, also in English literature, natural phil- 
osophy and chemistry and rhetoric. The education of the public schools, 
so far as the system extends, is round and complete, lacking nothing in 



83 Porter, ' * Preparatory Schools for College and University Life, ' ' 
Beport of the Nation<il Educatioruil Association, 1874, p. 56. 

34 Eliot, * * The Gap Between the Elementary Schools and the Colleges, ' ' 
Report of the National Educational Association, 1890, p. 522. 
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ezhaustiveness of snrvey. But the colleges presuppose the acquirement 
first of discipline — ten years devoted to this — and then afterwards the 
acquirement of information. If the colleges would change the require- 
ments for admission so as to include information as well as discipline, 
then the college system would fit itself to the wants of the public school 
system. At present it does not. "so 

And again, in 1874, discussing a report read by George P. 
Hayes on Intermediate or Upper Schools, Dr. Harris 

"called attention to a topic which he thought ought to be more fully 
considered — ^the decay of academic institutions in the east, and the 
failure to establish them in the west. This arises from the difference 
between the high schools and the academies. This has been increased 
by the growth of modern literature and modern science, so that the 
skeleton of the lower schools is habilitated with flesh; while the colleges 
demand nothing more for admission to college than the old skeleton work. 
This demand for the information studies in the public schools is based 
on a great popular need, and will be permanent. It follows, that if high 
schools prepare students for college they must have two courses — one 
for the colleges, a skeleton, classical coarse; and the other, the really 
educational course. This is the important question of the day.^se 

The responsibility of the universities in solving the prepar- 
atory problem was well expressed by President Angell in 1887. 
He said in part : 

"The universities may aid in invigorating our system of public 
education, by throwing back responsibility on the high schools, and then 
confiding in them to a generous degree. They will thus, first and 
directly stimulate the high schools, and so, mediately and indirectly, 
send the stimulating influence down through all the lower grades of the 
schools. For nothing is better demonstrated than that a lifting power, 
which is responded to by the high schools, is generally felt through all 
the schools of inferior rank. Now the most effective means yet found by 
which the university can exert this lifting and inspiring power upon the 
high schools is the establishment and maintenance under wise and prudent 
management of what is now known as the diploma system of receiving 
students from the high schools into the universities." 

And again, in the same address, he continued : 

"The college teachers, in their praiseworthy desire to push up the 
standard of their work, are constantly tempted to increase the require- 
ments for admission more rapidly than the schools can lift the range of 



s& Beport of the National Educational Association, 1873, p. 46. 
MBeport of the National Educational Association, 1874, p. 17. 
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their instruction. There is always the danger of making a gap between 
school work and college work."8T 

The visitation obviates this condition. Teachers are ambitious 
to raise standards : 

'^ Indeed, in Michigan, so ambitious are the schools to enlarge their 
work, that the University has found it necessary in many cases to advise 
the schools in smaller towns not to undertake so great a variety of work 
as they have planned, but to do thorough work of a more limited range. 
There is rarely any difficulty in persuading the teachers to expand the 
work of the high school as rapidly and as far as they ought, "s^ 

At this very time when the representatives of the colleges and 
universities were most earnest in their complaining against thie 
inefficiency of the high schools, the high schools were in reaUty 
rendering the colleges and universities a great service. It has 
already been pointed out that eight new subjects were added to 
the college requirements from 1800 to 1870 and that the amount 
to be covered in each of the old requirements had been increased. 
The placing of the new subjects in the admission requirements 
simply relieved the colleges of the necessity of presenting these 
subjects themselves, and enabled them (when they included these 
subjects in their curricula) to do advanced work in the same. 
In this connection William T. Harris is again instructive : 

''But not withstanding this showing of inefficiency, the secondary 
schools are undoubtedly upon the upward trend. The proof of this is 
patent to all who know how colleges have become able latterly to ask 
and receive more in their admission requisites. The schools have begun 
to force up the colleges, and in not a few instances cover as much of a 
curriculum as did the college a generation ago, when its instruction was 
nearly all secondary. This undoubted fact, coupled with the possession 
of two years of secondary teaching in the mass of our colleges, gives us 
the real ground. for hopefulness as to the probable coming in genuine 
form and power of true universities; for if this secondary instruction 
now pursued in college can be relegated gradually to the schools . . . ., 
then our secondary instruction will be kept together instead of being 
broken in two between schools and colleges. "S9 



s7 Report of the Nation<il Educational Association, 1887, p. 149. 

«« Ibid, 

^9 Report of the National Educational Association, 1874, p. 200. 
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Such were the conflicting conceptions of secondary instruction 
under which the high school developed during the first half- 
century of its existence. As we shall see, the views of the western 
educators finally prevailed. 

We have seen how the state universities of the middle west, 
particularly the University of Michigan, greatly favored and 
shaped the growth of the early high schools; how the demands 
of the community and the traditional admission requirements of 
the colleges led to the formation of two distinct courses in the 
high schools, the preparatory and the non-preparatory: how the 
former course was emphasized to the detriment of the latter ; how 
the increased admission requirements of the colleges increased the 
tendency of the high schools to formalize instruction ; and finally 
how the functions of the high schools were regarded, during the 
first ten or fifteen years after the Civil War, by the leading edu- 
cators, representing higher private education on the one hand and 
higher state education on the other. 

The discussion thus far has been chiefly valuable as showing 
the general conditions under which preparatory instruction in 
the high schools has been given. The aim and character of the 
curriculum and instruction of the early Latin Grammar school 
in its relation to the college, and the influence of the academy 
upon the college, and the influence of the new status of the college 
upon the high school, have been traced in so far as they have 
aflfected the character of secondary instruction in the high school. 
The high school had much diflSculty in meeting both community 
and college requirements. How this strained relationship be- 
tween high school and college, together with the theory of mental 
discipline, helped to perpetuate and even intensify the formal 
and mechanical character of Latin Grammar school traditions, 
is our next problem. 
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AIMS AND METHODS OF SECONDARY INSTRUCTION 

Every institution justifies its existing practice by formulating 
a sympathetic theory. Institutions maintain as well as change 
their existing status through the influence of some sort of theory. 
In this case, both the theory and practice of preparatory in- 
struction were inherited lErom the seventeenth century. The 
theory was known as the theory of formal discipline. Although 
the original form of the dogma of formal discipline was based on 
the faculty psychology which had been successfully exploded by 
Herbart and others, yet it was held intact by the colleges and 
superimposed upon the preparatory sishools for nearly a century 
more. It is the breaking-down of the practise based upon this 
idea and the inability of the colleges and schools to utilize the 
best psychology of the day that is leading to so much confusion 
concerning standards of scholarship in our high schools and col- 
leges at the present time. 

The character of the curriculum and the instruction of the 
early Latin Grammar school has already been considered. The 
record of the first and the last of that type of school, the Boston 
Latin School, under the mastership of Benjamin A. Gtould (1814- 
1827) shows the nature of the inheritance soon to be bequeathed 
to the high schools : 

''For admission boys must be at least nine years old; able to read 
correctly and with fluency, and to write running hand: They must know 
all the stops, marks, and abbreviations, and have sufficient knowledge 
of English grammar to parse common sentences in prose, "i 

In regard to the methods of instruction in the Latin School, 
Master Gould goes on to say: 

''The same individuals do not study Latin one part of the day and 
Greek the other, but each for a month at a time; and so with mathematics, 
except that the lesson for the evening, which is usually a written exercise, 
or a portion of Latin or of Greek ^to be committeed to memory, is in a 
different department from the studies of the day. In this way, the aid 



i"The Boston Latin School,*' American Journal of Education, 1877, 
vol. 27, pp. 81, 82. 
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of excitement from the continuity of the subject is secured; and a much 
more complete view of the whole is obtained than when studied in 
detached portions; and the grammar of neither language is permitted to 
go out of mind. For it should 'be remembered, that if the grammar be 
the first book in the learner's hands, it should also be the last to leave 
tkem.' "2 <<Boys commenced with Adams' Latin Grammar, in learning 
which they are required to commit to memory much that they do not 
understand at the time, as an exercise of memory and to accustom them 
to labor." 

He then remarks that the 

'Mearned Vicesimus Knox thinks it may be well to relieve boys a little 
while studying grammar, 'for,' says he, 'after they have studied Latin 
grammar a year closely, they are apt to become weary.' "« "The exer- 
cises in the Latin Tutor continue till the work is entirely written through 
once or twice. Much time and labor is saved in correcting these exer- 
cises. The head boy gives his exercise to the teacher, and takes that of 
the next below him, who in turn receives his next neighbor's, and so 
on through the class. The boy at the bottom reads the English, a sen- 
tence at a time; and the teacher reads the same in Latin from the 
exercise in his hand, marking with a pencil such words as are wrong. 
Where the sentence admits of variety, each form is given. The boys in 
the meantime mark all words differing from what is read, by placing 
the figures 1, 2, 3, etc., under them. When the exercise has all been 
read, and each boy has marked the errors of his next neighbor, the one 
who has fewest takes the head, and so on. This exercise is returned 
to be corrected and has a second reading with the next new exercise."^ 
"When boys can write Latin prose grammatically, they are required to 
make nonsense verses or to put words into verses with regard to their 
quantity only. When the mechanical structure of different kinds of 
versification is familiar, they have given them a literal translation, of 
a few verses at a time, taken from some author with whose style they 
are not acquainted, which is to be turned into verses of the same kind 
as those from which it was taken, and then compared with the original. ' 's 
"Considerable portions of all the Latin and Greek poets used in the 
school are committed to memory, as they are read; particularly several 
books of Virgil; all the first books of Horace, and parts of many others, 
the third and tenth Satires of Juvenal entire; all the poetry in the 
Graeca Minora; and many hundreds of verses in Homer, "o 

In like manner the description of methods proceeds for 
about two thousand words more than have been quoted. The same 



2 Op. cit. 

8 Ihid. 

4 Ihid., pp. 82, 83. 

6 Ihid. 

e Ihid., pp. 83, 84. 
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kind of procedure is found in connection with the instruction in 
geography, arithmetic, geometry, trigonometry, and algebra, 
which had been added to the former course in Greek and Latin. 

In arithmetic 

# 

''The boys are not expected to commit to memory the answers to the 
several questions, but to find them separately before the recitation that 
their answers may then be given with more facility; and in order that 
the operations, by which they solve the questions, may be strictly intel- 
lectual, numbers are often announced by the instructor different from 
those of the book, and only the form of the questions is adhered to."? 

How does this compare with the account of the methods em- 
ployed in the same school just before the Revolution?* The 
change was certainly not marked. More subject-matter was in- 
cluded in the course. The same memoriter method was employed, 
and consequently the memory feats became greater. The report 
of the Boston School Committee, 1867, sets forth the methods 
employed in the Boston Latin School during the head-mastership 
of Francis Gardner (1852-1867) : 

''The studies of the school are divided into two departments, the 
classic, including Latin, Greek, mythology, ancient geography, and his- 
tory, and the modem, including mathematics, French, modern geography, 
history, English grammar, composition, written translations, reading, and 
spelling. Immediately upon entering the school the pupil has assigned 
him a lesson in Latin grammar for one of his two lessons for each day, 
the other being in the modern department. As it is assumed that his 
knowledge is very limited, he is called upon to commit to memory a very 
short lesson, great care being taken that he shall understand not only 
the general meaning of each sentence, but the particular signification of 
each word. When he has committed this portion to memory, test ques- 
tions of all kinds are put, in order to ascertain if he understands fully 
what he can repeat. The reason why the words of the book are required 
is twofold — because they express the ideas to be conveyed better than 
the pupil can give them in his own language, and because it is the shortest 
and easiest way of acquiring the desired knowledge, the test questioning 
making it impossible for the learner to acquire mere words without 
ideas. When the class has advanced as far as syntax they then begin 
to translate and parse, quoting from their grammars all that is applicable 
to the word under consideration. The rules of syntax are learned as fast 
as they occur. The test questioning is kept up during the whole course, 
so that upon every advanced lesson the pupil is responsible for all that 



7 Op. dt, 

8 See page 171. 
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lie has previously learned upon the subject, whether grammar^ mathe- 
matics or geography. ' 'o 

Later in the account Headmaster Gardner adds, 

''It is not what a boy learns at school that makes the man, but 
how he learns it. All the knowledge that a faithful student acquires 
before arriving at manhood is as nothing compared with the intellectual 
strength he has gained and the ability he has of taking hold of any 
work that may present itself and doing it. If the acquisition of knowl- 
edge were the chief object in education, very useful as an acquaintance 
with the dead languages is, indispensable in fact to the man of letters, 
one might with propriety doubt the expediency of spending so large a 
portion of youth and early manhood in the study. But the earnest, 
laborious student of language develops a power which no other training 
could possibly give him, and in comparison with which all his acquisitions 
of mere knowledge sink into utter insignificance, "i^o 

Master Gould explains his methods as the best way of learn- 
ing and retaining the subjects and as an afterthought he adds 
that he does not have his pupils commit to memory the answers 
in arithmetic because the exercises are to be strictly intellectual. 
His statement of method is a fair representation of the old Latin 
grammar school aim — to learn subjects so that they will yield 
the highest instrumental value. The subjects were to be so in- 
delibly impressed upon the mind (principally through the mem- 
ory) that accurate information would be secured as a necessary 
step in pursuing the next subject. 

But while Headmaster Gardner, in general, followed the 
same method of instruction, yet he had become aware that other 
subjects were becoming more important than the classics in terms 
of instrumental values. The old colonial professional value had 
ceased to exist. Instead of searching for other instrumental 
values, social values, or cultural values and introducing the ap- 
propriate methods to secure them, he brought forward the de- 
cadent humanistic ideal of study which became prominent in the 
seventeenth century in England and Germany, the formal dis- 
ciplinary value, and assigned it to the old method of instruction 



Report of the Boston School Committee, 1867, on the regulations and 
studies of the Latin Grammar School, Appended to which is found "An 
Account of the School by Francis Gardner," headmaster since 1852. 
American Journal of Education, vol. 19, p. 491. 

10 See note 9, above; also Appendix B, p. 262. 
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of colonial days. Of course. Headmaster Gardner was not alone 
in adopting the doctrine that the great value, almost the sole 
value, of instruction in the classics was the disciplinary value. 
The error consisted not so much in the assignment of this value 
to the classics as in its overemphasis and in the failure to search 
for other values of classical instruction. After the passing of 
the old colonial professional value, all instrumental values were 
considered to be on a decidedly lower plane than the disciplinary 
value ; they were informational, practical, utilitarian, mercenary. 
And because this view of the value of the new subjects prevailed, 
they tended to become informational without purposeful selection, 
and narrowly practical. But soon the modern studies began to 
have their champions who claimed a place for them on the ground 
that they too possessed the formal discipline value. In direct 
proportion as they grew older and the laws of their mechanical 
structure became clearer, they were in turn dignified, exalted and 
admitted into the fold of the preparatory subjects, sometimes 
on their own account and sometimes as handmaidens to the clas- 
sics. But let it be remembered that before they were admitted 
they had taken on the method of the older branches or had 
become useful auxiliaries to them. 

Although the academy introduced the so-called classical Eng- 
lish or modem department, and the high school later started with 
this department, and added a preparatory department, yet the 
methods employed, especially in the preparatory subjects, were 
everywhere strikingly similar. Eliphalet Pearson, headmaster 
at Phillips' Andover Academy in 1780, reported to his trustees: 

** * School begins at eight o'clock with devotional exercises; a psalm 
is read and sung. Then a class consisting of four scholars repeats 
memoriter two pages in Greek grammar, after which a class of thirty 
persons repeats a page and a half of Latin grammar; then follows the 
* Accidence tribe,* who repeat two, three, four, five, and ten pages each. 
To this may be added three who are studying arithmetic; one is in the 
Rule of Three, another in Fellowship, and the third in Practice. School 
is closed at night by reading Doctor Dodridge's Family Expositor, accom- 
panied by rehearsals, questions, remarks, and reflections, and by the 
singing of a hymn and a prayer. On Monday the scholars recite what 
they can remember of the sermons heard on the Lord's Day previous; 
on Saturday the bills are presented and punishments administered!' "^^ 



11 Adams, Famous American Schools , 1903, p. 49. 
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The author of the book containing this quotation comments 
on the foregoing report as follows : 

'' School was school in the days of Great Ellphalet; there was no 
triflng with frivolous matters such as the sciences, history, modern lan- 
guages and the like. Education was felt to be a most solid, serious 
matter. ''12 

While discipline was interpreted as an exercise of the faculty 
of reason, yet in practice, the increase of the capacity and re- 
taining power of the memory was aimed at. Mr. Bainard R. 
Hall, A. M., principal of Newburg Institute, Massachusetts, fairly 
represents the point of view of the disciplinarians at the middle 
of the nineteenth century. 

* ' We prefer, ' ' said he, ' ' an admixture of various and opposite studies. 
Studies may be ranked in two grand classes. The most important class 
is mainly disciplinary; although they, of necessity, have secondary uses, 
extremely valuable. The other class is mainly important for knowledge; 
but yet they may be so used as to become instrumental in strengthening 
the mind. 

''Of the first named kind are, the dead or ancient languages, the 
exact sciences, logic, and all kinds of philosophy, properly so called. Of 
the second kind are, geography, history, chemistry, botany, reading, 
spelling, and many more. . . . For many reasons, not necessary to state, 
pupils designed to be most thoroughly disciplined in severe studies should 
be exercised in the latter branches. Hence, schools generally must have 
an admixture of studies. ... In the apportionment of studies this will 
not be found destitute of many advantages: Let each pupil have from 
two to four disciplinary studies, and some four to six of the easier and 
latter sort, according to the circumstances. And this applies to students, 
whether they are to be educated or crammed. In the first case, and where 
the languages are to be used as the instruments of the drill, let the pupils 
have Latin or Greek, or both languages, every day — the lessors here 
being the longest and most frequently occurring; and, in addition, let 
him have a suitable number of recitations in reading, spelling, geography 
or in botany, chemistry, bookkeeping, and the like. ... If languages are 
not to be the instruments [of discipline], then parts of the mathematics, 
mechanics, logic or mental philosophy may be made the prominent studies, 
the secondary being as has been first stated. "i3 '*When, for special 
reasons, no severe studies are allowed, then must the inferior studies 
be taught as rigorously as possible, that the mind may be a little aided, 
in spite of ignorance or prejudice. "^^ 



12 Op. cit. 

18 Hall, Teaching, A Science, The Teacher an Artist, 1848, pp. 131-134. 

1* Ibid., p. 134. 
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"When it is designed that boys shall have a complete classical educa- 
tion, or a thorough mathematical or scientific training, the study of his- 
tory and similar matters is, if not an absolute waste of time, nothing 
beyond a mere recreation. What well-disciplined mind needs one to teach 
it history, botany, political economy, mineralogy, and a host of knowl- 
edges? Any man of ordinary capacity, and of ordinary intelligence, 
can master all these at home. . . . But such will be considered studies, 
and so studies let them be. The force of a popular vote is almost om- 
nipotent. ' '15 

''Is history, for example, to be used as a discipline as well as a 
recreation? Then let the daily lesson be committed to memory. A less 
perfect memorizing is, perhaps, admissible here than in learning the 
rules of grammar, the text of a proposition, or the principles of science; 
and yet, if less perfection be tolerated, latitude becomes wider — the inch, 
the ell — till there happens an entire departure from the starting-point. 
. . . And if history be not perfectly remembered, what, pray, is its 
great usef'ifl 

"As to the rules of grammar, the texts of geometry, the leading 
principles of any art or science — all things of daily and hourly applica- 
tion — these should be memorized beyond the possibility of forgetfulness; 
and this can not be done unless the very words are themselves accurately 
learned. Indolence and self-sufficiency on the part of most pupils will 
usually overmatch the perseverance of the master on this point. If, 
however, the mind is to be properly disciplined, its perverseness subdued, 
its impertinence curbed — if a thousand nameless advantages are to be 
secured, and a thousand evils prevented — the master must be, here, in- 
exorable. He must have the rule, the whole rule, and nothing but the 
rule — nothing more, nothing less, nothing substituted, nothing varied. "i7 

Objecting to the regulations of the New York Board of Re- 
gents, Mr. Hall is again instructive as regards the mental in- 
ertia of the times : 

"Let, moreover, no academy be required to have a library or appara- 
tus. Let that be rigorously required of the college, but not of the 
academies. The academies do not need these things. The true academical 
course of education dispenses with a library and apparatus. Never, in 
some academies, is a book taken from the library; and only once or 
twice in a year is there use for any part of apparatus. ' 'is 

While the colleges were gradually expanded and liberalized, 
yet preparatory courses were to be held in the old narrow con- 
fines, and the boys, in order to enjoy, some four to eight years in 



15 Op. cit,, p. 135. 

^^ Ibid., p. 135; see also Appendix B, p. 262. 

17 Ibid., p. 137. 

18 J&id., p. 257. 
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the future, the beauties of literature and the ecstacies of phil- 
osophy, must submit during the period of bounding impulses 
and soaring imagination to the drudgery of drill. In this con- 
nection President Philip Lindsley of Nashville University in his 
inaugural address, 1825, is illuminating : 

^'I merely affirm, that the classicks must be studied — and studied 
until the mind be richly imbued with their beauties, and the taste 
refined by their influence. At school the first steps only are taken — the 
mere outworks secured — while at college, the pupil advances from mere 
verbal and grammatical and metrical attainments, to those interior, more 
subtle, and more intellectual stores, with which the ancient classicks so 
preeminently abound. The labor, or if you please, the drudgery of 
drilling boys in the elements of Greek and Latin, belongs to the school- 
master. To the classical professor pertains the higher province of phil- 
ology and criticism — ^not, indeed to the neglect of the minutest principles 
of grammar and prosody — ^but, beyond these he ranges over a larger and 
more variegated field — and inspired with the genius of the poets, orators, 
historians, and philosophers of the olden time, he will make their study 
the delight of his pupils. He will (to adopt the words of Milton) in- 
sensibly lead them up the hillside of classick lore, usually indeed lab- 
orious and difficult at the first ascent, but under his kindly guidance and 
skillful illustrations, will appear so smooth, so green, so full of goodly 
prospect and melodious sounds on every side, that the harp of Orpheus 
could not be more charming. "10 

The disciplinary value of a subject was dependent upon its 
structure and not upon its function. The structure was supposed 
to compel the exercise of the faculties. It was a doctrine of force 
and not of self-directed activity. Make the mind work whether 
it so wills or not, instead of giving the mind a chance to exercise 
itself. 

"If, then, the mind is to be disciplined, enlarged, those studies must 
be pursued which compel earnest, continued mental effort. As a means 
of discipline of the mind, the study of Latin is of great value. It calls 
into active exercise more faculties than almost any other study. It 
requires more than a recollection of the meanings of words. It appeals 
to the reason, to common sense. Out of the elements of sentences which 
may at first view appear to be thrown together in chaotic confusion, the 
student is required to erect a structure that shall have foundations and 
true proportions and symmetry. He is constantly required to direct his 
attention to the structure of sentences, and to the minute shades of mean- 
ing belonging to the words of the language he is learning and to the 
words of his native language in which those means are expressed. Does 



i» Lindsley, Works (1859), vol. 1, pp. 53, 54. 
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any one fail to see that in this way one is gaining an exact knowledge 
of his own language f Much of our English is derived from a Latin 
origin. When, therefore, a student is well versed in Latin, he has the 
foundation laid for a thorough knowledge of those English words trans- 
ferred from this vast storehouse of words from which for so many cen- 
turies other languages besides our mother tongue, have drawn their sup- 
plies. ' '20 

At first, instruction in the modern branches was strictly mem' 
oriter, as will be fully shown later. A great mass of stuflE was 
memorized with little purpose in the selection ; it was simply in- 
formation. Said Principal Charles Northend of the Abom Street 
School, Boston, 1844: **With many, the scholar's proficiency is 
estimated upon the number of pages passed over or committed 
to memory, rather than from the actual information obtained. 
More is thought of the repetition of mere words than of the 
exposition of ideas. "^^ 

This tendency to memorize isolated bits of general informa- 
tion, much of which was foreign to the pupil's interests and 
understanding, is illustrated by the following examination in 
spelling set for pupils between thirteen and fifteen years of age 
of the Boston grammar schools, 1845: 

"(1) Monotony, (2) convocation, (3) bifurcation, (4) panegyric, (5) 
vicegerent, (6) esplanade, (7) preternatural, (8) forum, (9) evanescence, 
(10) importunate, (11) infatuated, (12) kirk, (13) connoisseur, (14) dor- 
mant, (15) aerial, (16) sphinx, (17) rosemary, (18) thanatopsis, (19) 



20 Beport of the School Committee of Stoneham, found in the Eeport of 
the Mctssachusetts Board of Education, 1867, pp. 113, 114. 

21 A pamphlet on the Common Schools of Boston, 1844. This ten- 
dency in the instruction of the newer or so-called informational branches 
-was noted by Horace Mann, about 1840: ''It seems to me that one of 
the greatest errors in education, at the present time, is the desire and 
ambition in single lessons, to teach complex truths, whole systems, doc- 
trines, theorems, which years of analysis are scarcely sufficient to unfold; 
instead of commencing with simple elements, and then rising, by grada- 
tions, to combined results. All is administered in a mass. We strive 
to introduce knowledge into the child's mind, the great end first. When 
lessons are given in this way, the pupil being unable to comprehend the 
ideas, tries to remember the words, and thus, at best, is sent away with 
a single fact, instead of a principle, explanatory of whole classes of facts. 
The lessons are learned by rote; and when a teacher practices upon the 
rote system, he uses the minds of pupils, just as they use their own 
slates, in working arithmetical questions; — whenever a second question 
is to be wrought, the first is sponged out, to make room for it." (Mann, 
Miscellany of Addresses on Education, 1838 to 1851. A pamphlet entitled 
''Lectures on Education," about 1840, page 42). 
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monody, (20) anthology, (21) pother, (22) misnomer, (23) zoonomia, (24) 
maniacal, (25) hallucination, (26) Machiavelli,* (27) madrigals, (28) 
hades. "22 

The psychological-pedagogical movement of Pestalozzi had be- 
gun to have some effect in elementary instruction by 1840. Like 
the formal discipline conception, it was based upon the faculty 
psychology with this difference, that other faculties than reason 
and memory were included as worthy of cultivation. The de- 
velopment of sense-perception was very important. Education 
was the harmonious development of all the faculties.*' Petalozzi's 
method required to some extent the recognition of the principle 
of self -activity. This principle, however, gained little ground in 
practice until after the introduction of the kindergarten (1873). 
The Pestalozzian method was the ** object-inductive-development'* 
method of instruction from 1859 so fully worked out in this 
country by the Oswego Normal School.** The mechanics of the 
method were adopted much sooner than its spirit and purpose. 
It was considered even in the elementary school as a means of 
disciplining the faculties of the mind, rather than as the method 
of the mind's self -activity. Soon after the Civil War this method 
began to gain some ground in the non-preparatory branches of 
the high school, especially in science, where, blended with the 
scientific movement, it became known as the heuristic method. 
The following report of the Aurora Public School, Kane County, 
Illinois, 1867, illustrates the extreme application of the '^object- 



22 Circulars of the Bureau of Education, 1885, p. 200. 

This same purely informational memoriter tendency of instruction 
is strikingly illustrated also by examination questions on other branches 
set for the same pupils in the Boston Grammar Schools, 1845. See Ap- 
pendix D, p. 268. 

23 < < But in the work of the children I was already inclined to care less 
for the immediate gain than for the physical training which, by develop- 
ing their strength and skill was bound to supply them later with the 
means of livelihood. In the same way I considered that what is generally 
called the instruction of children should be merely an exercise of the 
faculties, and I felt it important to exercise the attention, observation, 
and memory first, so as to strengthen these faculties before calling into 
play the art of judging and reasoning." (Letter from Pestalozzi to a 
friend on his work at Stanz, quoted by De Guimps in his book, Pestalozzij 
His Life and Work, p. 167). 

24 * ' Report of State Normal and Training School at Oswego, ' ' N. Y., 
Beport of the United States Commissioner of Education, 1868, p. 713. See 
Appendix B, pp. 262, 263, for further illustrations of the Pestalozziai" 
method. Composition, A Sponge; Sketch of an Angle. 
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inductive-development" method serving as a means of formal 
discipline. 



<( 



The object of sketch-writing is to aid the teacher in clearly defining 
in his own mind the points to be developed and the method by which it 
must be done, to be of the greatest educatory value to the child. You 
will observe that the object of the lesson is stated at the beginning of 
each sketch; i. e., they state what particular mental faculties are to be 
especially exercised. It is not supposed that the child may exercise all 
his mental faculties in a single lesson; yet a particular lesson may be 
so selected, as to- both matter and method, as to exercise in a special 
manner the presentative or the representative or the reflective faculties. 
The teacher having stated the object of the lesson as regards the form of 
mental activity to be awakened, she next states the matter, the material. 
It is to be remembered that no lesson is considered finished until the 
object or objects under examination are removed from sight and the 
children reproduce the points of the lesson, orally or in writing upon a 
slate. The slates are collected and examined and marked. Else it would 
not be known whether the children had clearly apprehended the facts and 
truths, and put them away in the right place, and are ready to reproduce 
them on call. "2s 

''In the high school department, the special object in view is to exer- 
cise the reasoning faculties, while constant exercise is also systematically 
given to the presentative and representative faculties. The studies pur- 
sued are: in language; reading, the syntax of grammar, rhetoric, composi- 
tion, and English literature: in mathematics; algebra, geometry and its 
applications to mensuration of surfaces and solids, trigonometry and its 
applications: history; science of government; and the natural sciences; 
botany, zoology, physiology, and natural philosophy. 

"In reading pupils are expected before entering the high schools 
to have acquired distinct articulation and to be practically familiar with 
the principles relating to inflection, and emphasis, and to force, speed, 
pitch, and volume of voice, to be able to give reasons for the use of each 
and -all cases; also to analyze all common words into their phonic ele- 
ments and into their derivative elements of preflxes, suffixes, and 
roots, and give the origin of the latter; to be able to classify all selec- 
tions and read with reference to form into prose and poetry, and with 
reference to stylo into narrative, descriptive or didactic discourse. Dur- 
ing the high school course, in addition to daily vocal drill, special atten- 
tion is given: First: to grammatical and logical analysis of sentences. 
Second: to logical and historical analysis of entire selections, naming 
the proposition to be proved, and the part of the discourse which con- 
tains the introduction, the discussion and the peroration, if the selection 
have all these parts, and stating the method presenting this discussion, 
whether by narration, description, etc., or by confirmation, and if the 
latter, what form of reasoning is employed. - Third: to rhetorical figures 



25 Beport of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 1867, 
pp. 103, 104. See Appendix B, p. 262. 
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antil pupils are able to name readily all figurjes found in the lesson read, 
and to determine whether the given figure is used to illustrate or em- 
bellish the discourse. Fourth: to a careful criticism of the article read 
according to the laws of unity, method, selection, and completeness. 

"In original composition pupils are expected to enter this department 
possessing facility in the use of capitals and in the general rules of 
punctuation; and to acquire during this course the ability to write with 
ease essays in the different common forms of composition^ viz.: explana- 
tion affected by narration or description, and confirmation affected by 
direct or indirect reasoning, observing in all compositions the divisions 
into proposition and discussion, and when practicable the additional parts, 
introduction and peroration. Rhetoric thus becomes so entirely incor- 
porated with reading and composition, as to form no longer a separate 
study. ' '26 

The Pestalozzian method was the method according to nature, 
but on the other hand the representatives of the disciplinary 
school claimed also to have the method according to nature. On 
this point let us hear again from our old friend Bainard B. Hall. 
He asserts that the induction method is for adults and not for 
children, and protests against the wastefulness on the other hand 
of committing to memory thousands of words in geography, hot- 
any, physiology and natural history. The memory should be 
stored, not ''with mere knowledge but rather with rules and 
principles.*' 

"Widely and loudly vaunted are books and systems of instruction 
built upon the principle of induction. But while something may be con- 
ceded in favor of arithmetic and algebra, arranged in books on that 
principle, yet with due deference to inductive authors, induction belongs 



26 <* Organization of the Public Schools of Aurora, Illinois," Beport 
of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, 1867, p. 392. 

**In English literature, (textbook Cleveland's), pupils are expected 
to become acquainted with the biographies of all the writers of the 
different periods of English history, and with the writings of a few 
prominent authors, such as Spenser, Milton, Shakespeare, etc., by a 
critical study of the same, according to the plan outlined under the topic 
reading." 

Civil Government. The "first object is to determine definitely the 
fundamental idea of a monarchy, of an aristocracy, and of a democracy, 
as vesting all power in one, in a few, or in the people: the second object 
to familiarize the pupils with the spirit, as well as the text of our 
national constitution. ' ' 

''In th'e sciences of botany and zoology the object is to fix in the 
mind of the pupil the principles of classifications and to give him a 
familiar acquaintance with the characteristics of types, classes, families, 
genera and species, at the same time that he is led to observe and point 
out the wisdom of the Creator in the adaptations noticed in his daily 
examination and classification of living animals and plants." (Ibid,) 
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to the man and not to the boy. Boys are made to be directed and gov- 
erned in an elementary coarse of education; and it is a matter of very 
little conseqaenee, either in itself, or to the boys, whether the process 
of induction, on which rules and principles are formed for their in- 
cipient guidance, be understood or not. Rule and authority are admitted 
by young persons, and generally they are indifferent to their reasons. "27 

In regard to method he continued, 

''The order of nature begins with the memory, and exercises that, 
almost exclusively, for years. One's native tongue is simply heard and 
remembered as far as words are concerned. A child imitates and re- 
members any sounds of articulate speech. But his style and the extent 
of his vocabulary depend upon accident. He talks almost like a parrot, 
precisely as he hears. He learns sounds, or words, proper or improper; 
and provided the utterance, in any way, of such sounds answers his 
expectations, and procures what is needed, and Iceeps off what he fears, 
he is satisfied. "28 

''The old time-honored method pursues the order of nature, by exercis- 
ing principally at first the memory; not by storing it with mere knowl- 
edge but rather with rules and principles. If such are not learned soon, 
they cannot be easily learned afterwards; partly because the mind is not 
capable; it is undisciplined, and partly because of our impatience at 
later periods of comitting to memory what we do not fully understand, 
and yet think we understand. Undisciplined minds will not commit 
verbatim. ' '«» 

His argument for the study of Latin and Greek as economy 
in memorizing is interesting : 

"It would scarcely be possible to find Latin and Greek words so hard 
as thousands of words in geography, botany, physiology, natural history; 
and which are required not merely to be pronounced but to be committed 
accurately to memory. . . . The time spent (may it not be said wasted f) 
in committing geographies, would in many cases, if spent in Latin, have 
easily and fairly put a child in possession of all the essential forms and 
rules of that language. ' 'so 

The protest of this representative of the "old time-honored 
method" against memorizing mere unconnected bits of informa- 
tion is well founded. Why fill the growing mind with memory 
impressions that can never be used in gaining more knowledge 
or in making practical adjustments ? Far better was it to com- 



27 Hall, Teaching, a Science, The Teacher, an Artist (1848), p. 90. 

28 Ibid., p. 93. 

29 Ibid., p. 95. 

30 Ibid., p. 97. 
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mit rules and Latin words, because there was a possibility that 
the rules and the words would have a thinking relationship when 
the child should arrive at the stage of reason. This was a specu- 
lation in futures, to be sure, but it was better than the possibility 
of no future. His protest against the inductive system, of course, 
missed the mark, because as then used it was no more fit for 
adults than it was for children. There could be no real induc- 
tive thinking connected with it in either event. What virtue 
could there be in pulling a class of children through long, tedious 
lessons to develop the idea of angle^ and the ideas of standard 
blue, tints and shades of blue, and how produced! The first 
lesson should not have been given at all and the second should 
have been worked out through the child's use of the colors.*^ 
The inductive method is useful only when the one who is to think 
inductively is conscious of a problem and feels a need for solving 
it, but those who practiced this method were formal disciplin- 
arians, and it was sufficient that the faculties should be exercised 
through the gymnastics of the inductive formula. The method 
of memorizing geographical names, etc., was simply the **old time- 
honored method*' applied to new and unorganized subject-matter. 
The inductive method was a new way, applied to new subject- 
matter, of disciplining the faculties, while the aim was that of 
the *'old, time-honored method." The disciplinary conception 
of education was in large degree responsible for the deficiencies 
of both methods. It is no wonder, therefore, that the subject 
which had gone through the process of selection and grammatical 
organization for centuries should have yielded better results in 
terms of its own method and aim. Before the new subjects could 
gain full recognition, they had to be thoroughly organized in 
the logical form. 

An examination of a few of the textbooks used during the 
first half of the nineteenth century sheds some light on the 
methods of instruction. The textbooks used in the early part of 
the century in the English department of the academies were 
large, complete compendiums, treating the subjects logically and 
in considerable detail. The definitions and the rules appeared be- 
fore illustrations and applications. The definitions and rules 



SI See Appendix B, p. 262. 
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were required to be memorized ; in fact, they had to be memorized, 
for how could they have gotten into the mind otherwise T After 
definitions and rules were memorized, however, some relief was 
afforded by an abundance of often interesting; illustration. The 
comments of David P. Page, 1844, in this connection are inter- 
esting: "To any one .... who will examine the books used in 
the schools from twenty-five to fifty years ago, one prominent 
defect in them will be apparent. It is this — they address the 
memory rather than the reasoning powers. . . . They seek to 
be remembered, rather than understood."^* In speaking of 
Warren Co\ha.Tn'a First Lessons in Arithmetic, which he considers 
the "pioneer" of good books, he says, "Mr. Colbum has opened 
the principles of arithmetic, in a strictly analytic way, as he says, 
after the method of Pestalozzi and in this book, the reason — ihs 
understanding is addressed, and led on step by step, till the 
whole is taken in the mind and becomes a part of it ; the memory 
is little thought of, yet the memory cannot let it slip."" 

With reference to the improvements of present-day textbooks 
over those of a half -century ago. President Thwing writes: "The 
fundamental change wrought in the textbook during this period 
is that it is written for the purpose of teaching the pupil and not 
for the purpose of presenting a subject. The point of view hiis 
absolutely changed. The author of the textbook of the former 
time desired to give a scientific statement regarding his subject ; 
the author of the present time desires to teach students."'* Presi- 
dent Thwiug is correct regarding the logical arrangement of the 
texts, but only partially correct as to the purpose of their authors. 



32 An Address bj David P. Page on "Advancement in tbe Meani and 
Methods of Public Instruction," (1844), Miscellany of Educational Lee- 
tvrea, 1SS8-1851, p. IT. Mr. Page was principal of the Englisb High 
School, Newbury port. 

"Ibid.; in connection with bis discussion of method of the old text 

books Mr. Page gave bis experience in learning the rule of three: "Sir," 

aaid I, after puzzling a long time over 'More requiring more and less 

requiring less,' 'Will you tell me why I sometimes multiply tbe second 

and third terms together and divide by the first — and at other times 

multiply the first and second and divide by the third!' 'Why, because 

more requires more sometimes and sometimes requires less — to be sure. 

Haven't you read the rule, my boyt' 'Yea, sir, I can repeat the rule, 

"; understand it.' "Why, it is because morS requires more and 

res less.' " (p. 24). 

ring, Education in the United States Since the Civil War, 1910, 
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As a matter of fact, they were keenly interested in the peda- 
gogical requirements of their texts. Many of them wrote volu- 
minous introductions upon methods and explained why their 
books were superior to others in method. But it so happened that 
the formal logical arrangement of the subject and their notions 
of method coincided. 

Among the textbooks of the large, complete treatise type are : 
Thomas Dilworth's A New Guide to the English Tongue (1780) ; 
Lindley Murray's Orammar (1823), two volumes of about 200 
pages each; Jedidiah Morse's Geography (1805); Thomas Dil- 
worth's The Schoolmaster's Assistant, Being a Compendium of 
Arithmetic (1787) ; Edward L. Hitchcock's Elementary Geology 
(1843) ; and Samuel P. Newman's Practical System of Rhetoric 
(1834). The method of these books is easily discovered by read- 
ing their title-pages,, tables of contents, and prefaces. The table 
of contents of Dilworth's A New Guide to the English Tongue 
is a typical illustration: 



(t 



In ^ye parts, containing, I. Words both common and proper; from 
one to six syUables; the several sorts of mono-syUables and the common 
words of two, three and four letters, etc., with six short lessons at the 
end of each table, not exceeding the order of syllables in the foregoing 
tables, also, being arranged in proper tables, have their syllables divided 
and direction placed at the head of each table for the accent, to prevenf 
false pronunciation; together with a like number of lessons of the fore- 
going tables, placed at the end of each table as far as to words of four 
syllables, for the easier and more speedy way of teaching children to 
read. II. A large and useful table of words, that are the same in sound, 
but different in signification; very necessary to prevent the writing of 
one word for another of the same sound. III. A short but comprehen- 
sive grammar of the English Tongue delivered in the most familiar and 
instructive method of question and answer, necessary for all such per- 
sons as have the advantage only of an English education. IV. An use- 
ful collection of sentences in prose and verse, moral and historical; to- 
gether with a short number of fables, etc., etc., adorned with proper 
sculptures for the improvement of the young beginner. And V. Forms 
of prayer for children on several occasions. The whole being recom- 
mended by several clergymen and eminent schoolmasters, "ss 

As new subjects were added to the curriculum, these textbook 
compendiums became too large for practical use. The next series 
of textbooks were considerably reduced in size and in number of 

86 For description of other textbooks see Appendix E, p. 270. 
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pages, but they were little more than condensations of the former 
texts. They followed the same logical method of procedure and 
contained the same subjects, definitions and rules, without the 
liberal supply of illustrations of the older textbooks. This, of 
course, only increased the memoriter dryness of the subjects. 
They were merely logical outlines. Such a book was Weld's New 
Grammar, published in 1850. With smaller pages and only a little 
over half the number of pages, it contained all topics except those 
of the appendix treated in Lindley Murray's Grammar . This edi- 
tion is an enlargement of a previous edition, and the author ex- 
pressed a hope that it would ** afford some relief to the subject of 
grammar and render it less dry and uninteresting to the 
student." Like Lindley Murray and all other grammar writers 
of the early day, he defined English grammar as **the art of 
speaking and writing the English language with propriety," yet 
how a study of his grammar could yield such a desirable result 
is a mystery : 

''The author indulges the hope, that these enlargements and varia- 
tions will meet with the approbation of the judicious reader; and ren- 
der the new edition, what he has sedulously endeavored to make it, a 
material improvement of the work." 

He also continues to presume 

"that the numerous exemplifications of a moral and improving nature 
with which all of the editions of the work are interspersed; and the 
short subsidiary disquisitions of the present edition, as well as those of 
former impressions, will afford some relief to the subject of grammar, 
and render it less dry and uninteresting to the student. Perhaps they will 
be found to contribute, in some degree, to invite and encourage him to 
acquire an art, which, in its own nature, does not, to young minds 
especially, present many attractions." 

Mr. John Williams tried to obviate the difficulty involved in 
the condensation of many subjects by treating the subject of 
parsing, only, in his The Parser's Manual (1871). The Parser's 
Manual embraced ** classified examples in nearly every variety of 
English construction; designed for schools and for the use of 
private students."** 



36 Preface: ''The textbooks of English Grammar are universally de- 
ficient in two particulars: the first, is that the parsing exercises are not 
sufiiciently varied; and the second is, that exercises lack in point of 
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Mr. Henry Kiddle, superintendent of Common Schools of 
New York, who published a revised edition of Mr. Gould Brown's 
The Institutes of English Orammar (1877), also attempted to 
overcome the difficulty attending the condensation of many topics 
into small space, but the revised edition with its 354 pages ap- 
proached the dimensions of Lindley Murray's graipmar."*^ 

In the preface to the book, page 5, we find this section on 
method : 



(<i 



The only successful method of teaching grammar, is, to cause the 
principal definitions and rules to be committed thoroughly to memory, 
that they may ever afterward be readily applied. Oral instruction may 
smooth the way an*d facilitate the labor of the learner; but the notion 
of communicating a competent knowledge of grammar without imposing 
this task, is disproved by universal experience." '*In etymology and 
syntax the student should be alternately exercised in learning small por- 
tions of this book, then applying them in parsing, till the whole is ren- 
dered familiar. To a good reader, the achievement will be neither great 
nor difficult; and the exercise is well calculated to improve the memory, 
and strengthen all the faculties of the mind." 

Swinton's Language and Grammar Series (1874), represents 
the beginning of a new epoch in teaching the English language 
and grammar. The preface to his Progressive English Grammar 
shows that the subject was simplified by elimination rather than 
by condensation.'® The order in this book is still definition be- 
fore use, but, on the other hand, it is definition for use. 



copiousness. Difficult constructions are often left unnoticed; important 
principles are frequently illustrated by only a single example and that 
not designed to be parsed; and when a formal exercise in parsing is 
given, the examples are hardly ever sufficiently numerous. 

''As a consequence of this paucity of examples in the text books and 
the deficiency in drill resulting therefrom, students generally fail to 
become adepts in this department of learning." (John Williams, The 
Parser's Manual, 1871.) 

87 "The Institutes of English Grammar, methodically arranged; with 
forms of parsing and correcting examples for parsing, questions for 
examination, false syntax for correction, exercises for writing, observa- 
tions for the advanced student, methods of analysis and a key to the 
oral exercises: to which are added five appendices, designed for the use 
of schools, academies, and private learners." 

«8*' Learning our mother tongue ought to be the most interesting of 
school studies; and yet, for nearly a century, countless numbers of tech- 
nical grammars, all modeled after Lindley Murray, have been, by turns, 
the object of aversion to successive generations of school children." 
"The traditional rules of syntax, and the time-honored nomenclature of 
etymology, have come down to us as a heritage from the older gram- 
marians, who, writing before philology became a science, put forth all 
their strength in a too successful endeavor to subject our simple and 
peculiar English speech to the vassalage of Latin forms." (Preface 
to Swinton's Progressive English Grammar, 1874.) 
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In conclusion, then, we find that the authors of textbooks for 
secondary schools during the first seventy-five years of the nine- 
teenth century followed closely the formal discipline conception 
of method. The methods of the classics and of deductive logic 
were imitated in the instruction of other secondary school 
branches. English grammar was modeled directly upon the forms 
of Latin grammar. Various expedients were introduced to relieve 
the monotony of the English grammars and to make them more 
interesting and popular. However, no essential changes in the 
methods of textbook-making were effected until the introduction 
of the scientific movement. The effects of this movement will 
be discussed in a later section. 
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COLLEGE ADMISSION REQUIREMENTS 

It has been shown, in tracing the development of method, 
that subjects had been considered more important as they had 
acquired logical organization. And this were well if the logical 
organization of the subject had increased its dynamic power in 
interpreting life problems, but as the ramifications of the logical 
structure increased, they afforded just so many more hiding 
places into which the student crawled away. The desirable thing 
was the gymnastics of the internal mechanism of the mind 
through the external mechanism of the subject. How the pres- 
sure of the college admission requirements had a share in per- 
petuating formalism in secondary instruction will be made clear. 
William T. Harris wrote, in the report of the St. Louis Public 
Schools for 1872-1873 : 

"According to the theory on which college education rests, the 
preparatory schools should confine their work almost entirely to the dis- 
ciplinary studies. The mathematics and Latin and Greek are the main 
requisites for admission. Not only is this the case, but for two years 
after admission there is very little deviation from this course. Har- 
vard, by raising the standard of admission by at least a year's work, 
now makes Latin, Greek and mathematics elective after the freshman 
year, and requires physics, rhetoric, history, and elementary French as 
the regular studies of the sophomore year. By this it will be seen that 
if public schools are to fit their pupils for the colleges they must adopt 
the same course as the academies and special preparatory schools and 
make thoroughness in collateral or informational branches unessential 
for promotion. By the college system these collateral branches shall be 
reached only after the disciplinary course is finished. Even Harvard's 
recent and noteworthy changes consist in demanding another year's work 
in the preparatory school in Latin, Greek, and mathematics. "^ ■ 

A study of the examination questions of Harvard University 
from 1860 to 1874 shows that nowhere in the fifty-six lists of 
questions in Latin is there a single non-mechanical question in- 
tended to test the candidate upon his knowledge of Roman life, 
history or literature. A similar statement may be made in re- 
gard to the fifty-six lists of questions in Greek.^ 



1 Report St. Louis Schools, 1872-73, Bepori of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, 1893-94, vol. i, p. 619. 

2 See examination questions, Appendix F, p. 275. 
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However, it must be said that the questions in ancient history 
and ancient geography tested to some extent the candidate's 
knowledge of Greek and Roman life. In this respect a few of 
the lists were good. With two, or possibly three, exceptions the 
whole set of twenty-seven lists deal exclusively with purely narra- 
tive history (dates and events), and descriptive geography (loca- 
tion of places).* The Harvard examination questions for ad- 
mission, 1877, were practically the same kind of questions as those 
used in 1861,* except that the amount to be covered in the classics 
was greatly increased and Grerman, English, and physics were 
added. '^ 

A study of the examination questions of Harvard, Dartmouth, 
Yale, Boston University, and Bowdoin for 1874 to 1879* shows, 
first, a general tendency to confine the requirements in the 
ancient languages to the mechanics of the subject. Indeed from 
1860 to 1874 the Harvard examinations in Latin and Greek were, 
with the exception of a brief translation now and then, exercises 
in grammar. They were given under two heads, Latin Com- 
position and Latin Grammar, but for the composition nearly all 
the words required were given the candidate, he being required 
only to give them their correct inflections and order. The ques- 
tions were all grammatical, technical, linguistic. They revealed 
scarcely a trace of requirement in humanistic content. This was 
left for the questions in ancient history and geography, where 
indeed it appeared only occasionally and many times not at all. 
But the questions in ancient history and geography, modern and 
physical geography, and later in ancient history and United 
States history, called for bits of isolated information, requiring 
the memorizing of names, dates, places, statistics of area and popu- 
lation, and events of a general nature. In the classical examina- 
tions, mechanics and nothing but mechanics were required, while 



8 See examination questions, Appendix F, p. 275. 

* See Appendix F, p. 275. 

5 See Leighton, Harvard Examination Papers, 1860 1877, pp. 368 to 396 
inclusive for examination questions of 1877 in the following branches: 
ancient history and geography; modern and physical geography; Latin 
composition; Latin grammar; Caesar, Sallust, and Ovid; Ovid and Virgil; 
arithmetic; English composition; German, chemistry and physics; physics 
and astronomy; and botany. 

« See Nightengale, Requirements for Admission to Colleges, 1874-1877, 
pp. 51-61, and Appendix F, p. 275. 
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the history and geography group required mere information and 
no mechanics. The former required much memorizing and little 
thinking ; the latter, memorizing only. Both subjects might have 
been made rich in problematic thinking : the classics by requiring 
a choice of words in the composition exercises, by reading for lit- 
erary or historical interpretation as well as grammatical pre- 
cision, by questions upon the thought-content which could not be 
answered correctly without an accurate use of the mechanics ; the 
history, English, and geography by requiring the candidate to 
draw conclusions from data given or memorized. Each lacked 
what the other possessed. 

The examinations in German were modelled upon the Latin 
and Greek plans; composition, grammar, translation — ^the com- 
position requiring the placing and inflecting of words given.^ 

The early examinations in admission English at Harvard re- 
quired only, a short composition of not less than fifty lines upon 
one of three given subjects. The emphasis was placed upon 
spelling, punctuation, grammar, paragraphing (sometimes the 
minimum number of words being stated), and expression. The 
formal mechanizing tendency is clearly in evidence. English 
literature and composition were taking on the methods of the 
classics, as English grammar had previously done.® 

Examinations in physics and botany were almost entirely de- 
scriptive."* The requirements in physics, however, soon became 
highly mathematical. 

Examination of such evidences of method as exist, of col- 
lege admission requirements, and of textbooks of secondary in- 



7 See Leighton, Harvard Examination Papers, 1860-1877, pp. 392, 393, 
394. 

8 Ihid.f pp. 389, 390. ' * The habit of practically divorcing language 
from literature, which was urged against Latin and Greek, and later 
against French and German, by the champions of English, crept into 
their own camp. Whereas the older teaching had suffered language to 
crowd literature until the plea for the classics as humanities was no 
longer convincing to the majority, the new teaching of literature crowded 
language to a point of great danger. Happily the strife of ancients and 
modems forced reform on both camps. Hellas above ground appeals once 
more to the soul; and England has looked to her foundations." (Charles 
Sears Baldwin, Educational Review , vol. 27, p. 341.) 

But, as we shall see, the '' reform" in the direction of linguistics 
was soon carried to extremes under the influence of the philological 
interest. 

» 7&id., pp. 394-396. 
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struction, during the early period of the high school shows : First, 
that the classics were grammatically and mechanically treated 
and that definitions and principles were memorized before they 
were understood. Second, that this treatment of the classics was 
justified by the classical teachers of the high schools and the col- 
leges on the basis of "formal discipline.'' Third, that English 
grammar, rhetoric, and finally the modem foreign languages took 
on the classical method of instruction. Fourth, that the Pesta- 
lozzian movement introduced a new method, but that the ** formal 
discipline" aim was adhered to, but with this difference, that 
more faculties were thought worth developing than under the 
older conception of discipline. This method also emphasized the 
formal and mechanical. It had its greatest influence in the ele- 
mentary school. Fifth, that other subjects, as history, geog- 
raphy, botany, etc., were regarded as purely narrative and de- 
scriptive. Because they were merely informational and did not 
present the mechanical difficulties, they were not held in as high 
esteem as the classics. 

Until after the Civil War new subjects seemed to gain recog- 
nition in college admission requirements in the order of their 
mechanical difficulty or in the order of their value as hand- 
maidens to the classics. They were admitted in the following 
order: Latin and Greek, 1640; arithmetic, 1745; (ancient) geog- 
raphy, 1^07; English grammar, 1819; algebra, 1820; geometry, 
1844 ; ancient history, 1847 ; United States history, 1869 ; physi- 
cal geography, 1870 ; English composition, 1870 ; physical science, 
1872; English literature, 1874; modern languages, 1875.^<> Of 
course, all of these subjects and several more were taught in the 
academies before the beginning of the nineteenth century. The 
non-preparatory branches were introduced by the academies and 
later by the high schools for practical, cultural, and civic pur- 
poses, without so much regard to their disciplinary values. They 
were not admitted by the colleges as subjects possessing prep- 
aratory value until after 1870 and then, for some time, they were 
not rated highly. At first, arithmetic might seem to offer an 
exception to this statement, but an examination of all the sets 
of questions in Harvard's admission requirements from 1860 to 



10 Broome, College Admission Eequirements, 1903, p. 62. 
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1879 as well as those of a large number of other colleges shows 
that the arithmetic requirements were set in terms of ab- 
stract numbers rather than in arithmetical applications of num- 
bers. To be sure, concrete data were brought in occasionally, but 
only to illustrate the mathematical processes. Almost no knowl- 
edge of materials, transactions, and social situations, with which 
applied arithmetic must deal, was required." 

Again the Harvard admission examinations of 1877-78 serve 
to illustrate the relative emphasis placed upon the various ad- 
mission branches.^^ One-half of the entire number of requisi- 
tions under the first method of examination were Oreek and 
Latin, three were mathematics, and five were ancient history and 
geography, modern and physical geography, English composi- 



11 Leighton, Harvard Examinaium Papers, 1860-1877. Nightengale, 
Bequirements far College Admission, 1874-1877. 

12 Candidates for admission to Harvard College, 1877-78, were ex- 
limined in one of two courses of study, each embracing sixteen subjects: 
Course I: 

1. Latin grammar (including prosody). 

2. Latin composition and Latin reading at sight (selection not included 
in the following requisitions). 

3. Caesar, Sallust and Ovid. Caesar, Gallic Wars, Books 1-4; Sallust, 
Catiline; Ovid, 4,000 lines. 

4. Cicero and Virgil. Cicero, 8 orations and the Cato Major; Virgil, 
Eclogues, and the Aeneid, Books 1-4. 

5. Greek grammar (including metres). 

6. Greek composition (with accents). 

7. Greek prose. Goodwin and Allen's iireek Header; or Xenephon's 
Anabasis, Books 1-4, and the 7th book of Herodotus. 

8. Greek Poetry, Homer's Iliad, books 1-3, (omitting the catalogue 
of ships). 

9. Arithmetic (including the metric system of weights and measures, 
and the rudiments of the theory of logarithms). 

10. Algebra (through quadratic equations). 

11. Plane geometry. 

12. Ancient history and geography. 

13. Modern and physical geography. 

14. English composition. 

15. Piench or German. 

16. Physical science. One of the three following subjects, the selec- 
tion of the subject being left to the candidate: 

1. Elementary botany. 

2. Rudiments of physics and of chemistry. 

3. Rudiments of physics and of descriptive astronomy. 

Course IT is like the first except that advanced courses in mathe- 
matics are substituted in place of some of the Greek and Latin. (Leigh- 
ton, Harvard Examination Papers, 1860-1877, pp. 397-405). 
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tion, French or German, and physical science. The second method 
of examination required four requisitions of Latin and Greek, 
seven of mathematics, and five of the other branches, as in the 
first method. This examination system remained intact until 
1899. Not only were preparatory students compelled to em- 
phasize their studies according to the proportion of one of the 
two methods of examination above indicated, but also to spend 
their entire secondary school period in pursuing the studies of 
the one group or the other. So, practically these requirements 
made up the main course in all the large high schools and the 
only complete course of small high schools, which were prep- 
aratory schools for Harvard. Harvard's admission require- 
ments were typical of those of other eastern colleges. 

That I have not overdrawn or overemphasized the discip- 
linary conception of secondary education held by the colleges 
finds confirmation in Dean Briggs' report for 1899 to 1902. In 
commenting upon the new admission requirements of 1899, in 
full force since 1892, he says : 

''The chief difference of training in the two methods (old and new) 
is for those candidates who do not offer Greek: under the old method 
such candidates made up for Greek by additional mathematics; under 
the new method they make up for it by any subject covering the same 
total number of points in the admission scheme. The old method recog- 
nized two sorts of intellectual discipline (corresponding to the great 
order of interest), the linguistic or literary, or the mathematical; to the 
first it gave more work; but it conceded that some deficiency in the 
first might be balanced by an additional amount of the second. Its 
advocates bolieved that modern languages and natural sciences, as at 
present taught in schools, do not provide firm training for the mind, and 
that the fault is not wholly in the teaching, but lies partly in the un- 
settled character of the subjects themselves. The new method pro- 
claims that of any two studies efficiently taught for the same length of 
time one is about as good as another and deserves equal recognition in 
a scheme of examination.'' 

Then he adds: 

''It is too early to judge whether students admitted with neither 
Greek nor trigonometry and solid geometry are on the whole weaker 
than those admitted with either or with both; too early to judge whether 
the training of the new subjects can match the training of the old. 
Yet these are among the questions th^it rouse the conservative mind 
to grave apprehension. ' 'i3 



^^President's and Treasurer's Report of Harvard University, 1901-2, 
pp. 95-96. 
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Certainly no further argument is needed to show the tremen- 
dous influence the college admission requirements had in deter- 
mining the content and the method of secondary instruction dur- 
ing the period when the high schools had to utilize all of their 
resources to meet the minimum requirements of the community 
and the college. 

After 1870 the scientific ideal of the German university be- 
gan to have its influence in American universities and a little 
later in the high scliools. Its chief contribution to secondary 
instruction consisted in the formulation of specific methods, 
methods adapted to the nature and requirements of the various 
branches. Research ideals were extended downward into the 
high school, and what was to be done in the high schools in a 
given branch was determined by the specific requirements of 
that branch in the university. 

The most radical changes in method and content were effected 
in science, English, and history. From an entertaining descrip- 
tion of phenomena, preparatory physics has come to emphasize 
exact measurements with finely adjusted instruments and mathe- 
matical formulations. The vernier caliper, the balance, the 
barometer, the hydrometer, the Wheatstone bridge, the apparatus 
to show the law of linear expansion, the pendulum, etc., are more 
important pieces of apparatus than the air-pump and the Helm- 
holtz machine. Steele's Fourteen Weeks in Natural Philosophy 
would certainly be inadequate for present needs, but through 
the simplicity of its descriptions, its popular illustrations, its 
suggestions of something more, it was superior to present texts in 
stimulating enthusiasm for the subject. ** Barely seven per cent 
of the boys in the high school are now studying this subject.''^* 

Of the effects of the domination of the philological ideal in 
high school English, the less said the better." Much has been 
done of late to reform the *' scientific instruction'* in English and 
much still remains to be done. ** Science for science' sake" may 
be a legitimate research ideal, but it cannot be recommended as 
a guiding ideal in determining the method of procedure in high 



i*Hall, Educational Problems, 1911, vol. 2, pp. 659-661. 

19 See G. Stanley Hall's discussion of English teaching in the high 
schools, Educational Problems, 1911, vol. 2, pp. 656-657. 
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school history. ** History is vital or dead to the child according 
ajs it is or is not presented from a sociological standpoint. When 
treated simply as a record of what has past and gone, it must 
be mechanical because the past, as the past, is remote. Simply 
as the past there is no motive for attending to it.''^* The effect 
of the scientific movement upon the teaching of the classics and 
mathematics in the high schools has been slight. 

While the college professor assigns various values to his branch 
as it occurs in college work, such as ** science for science' sake," 
cultural, useful for the engineer, useful for the lawyer, useful 
for the teacher, etc., yet as it occurs in the high school he is prone 
to defend it on the ground of discipline, when as a matter of fact 
its content and method are specifically arranged with the college 
course of that subject in mind. The ** formal discipline'' aim has 
all along been and is yet the ** scapegoat" of the preparatory 
aim.^^ 



i« Dewey, Moral Principles of Education, p. 30. For discussion of this 
subject see Hall's Educational Problems, p. 284. 

17 The following quotation from Professor Shaler of Harvard Univer- 
sity on natural history education, 1872, fairly represents the introduc- 
tion and the application of the German scientific ideal to instruction in 
biology: 

''For nearly a half -century students of nature have been demanding 
a place for the observational sciences in the plan of general education. 
For a long time there seemed to be no great inclination to change the 
system of culture so that natural science in any of its branches should 
share with the humanities and mathematics in the work of intellectual 
development; but within the past decade the long-oontinued criticism of 
the old teaching systems has begun to have a very great effect upon 
the public mind; and natural science, so long repelled, now gladly 
admitted to our schools, is even unreasonably welcomed as a deliverer 
from all the great difficulties of education. The sudden change in the 
attitude of the public towards natural science education has thrown a 
great burden upon those who have been urging its claims. It will no 
longer answer for them to assert the intellectual value of the training 
which they feel it to be in the power of the science to give. They 
must proceed to show a practicable way of giving this training. Within 
the next generation, natural science must justify the claims it has so 
long and so vigorously made of its training power, or run the risk of 
disappointing the public confidence which has been so suddenly and 
generously awarded. If it fails to justify the claims it has made, there 
is a great reason to fear a strong reaction towards the ancient methods 
of instruction, resulting in its entire neglect." Professor Shaler as- 
sumes a disciplinary end, but argues for a new method. "A glance at 
the methods now employed in teaching these branches will be enough 
to satisfy anyone that they are generally vicious and calculated to 
neutralize any benefits naturally belonging to these studies." "The 
most prominent features in the machinery of the old system of education, 
the textbook and the lecture, are doubtless quite well adapted for in- 
struction in those branches of knowledge where the main object is to 
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The effects of the scientific movement are clearly seen by com- 
paring the admission examination questions of 1877 with those 
of 1904. There are only slight traces of the movement in the 
questions of 1877 but it is seen in full force in those of 1904. 
In 1904 the number of the questions and the scope of each ques- 
tion had been greatly increased; the questions in each branch 
were more closely related to each other and were more technical. 
In 1877 such questions in physics as, ** Describe the barometer/' 
** Describe the gold-leaf electroscope," **What is the principle of 
the Bramah press?" ** What is specific heat?" **What is the prin- 
ciple of the electric telegraph?" and **What is the action of 
points on electricity?" were typical; while the following were 
representative questions in physics for 1904: 

''A wooden block whose specific gravity is 0.75 weighs 48 gprams. 
If the block were floated in water, with what force would one need to 
push downward upon it to hold it under water?'' 

''Using the formulae for free fall and the formulae for work, prove 
that the expression for kinetic energy should contain velocity squared.'' 

''Describe an experiment for determining the coefficient of linear ex- 
pansion of a metal or an experiment for finding the specific heat of a 
metal. In your chosen experiment state what special devices or precau- 
tions you would employ to make an error in your result as small as 
possible. ' '18 



acquaint the student with the opinions held by eminent authors, or to 
give him advantages- arising from intellectual contact with a great 
master in any department of human thought. But precisely those fea- 
tures which prove advantageous in the use of these instruments in the 
old subjects of study are necessarily in the highest degree hurtful when 
we apply them to the teaching of the natural sciences." He summarizes 

the correct method to be employed in natural science as follows: 

"1. The entire absence of technical, and its replacement by prac- 
tical work in the laboratory. 

"2., The use of living specimens as far as possible, to teach the out- 
lines of morphological zoology. 

"3. The importance given to notebooks as a means of keeping up 
a continued examination of the student. 

"4. The extensive arrangements made for instruction in the history 
of the science, especially its modern phase, a matter which is entirely 
neglected in our American schools. 

"5. The introduction of systematic instruction in microscopy. 

"6. The continued effort to place the student as soon as possible in 
an independent position as an investigator in the field of natural 
science." (Shaler, "Natural History Education." Report of the National 
Educational Association, 1872, p. 232.) 

isLeighton, Harvard Examination Papers, 1860-1877, p. 395. Beport 
of College Entrance Examination Board, 1904, p. 105. 
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In 1877 one question was given in English at Harvard, which 
was: 

''You are required to write a short English composition, correct in 
spelling, punctuation, division by paragraphs, and expression. You are 
recommended to arrange what you have to say before beginning to 
write, to pay mere attention to quality than to quantity of work, and 
to make a fair copy from a rough draft. One of the following subjects 
must be taken: 

''I. The Battle of Philippi; 

''II. The meeting of Saladin and Bichard; 

"III. The Moral of Bip Van V^inkle." 

In 1904 the College Entrance Examination Board divided the 
English examination in two parts, first, ** Reading and Practice," 
second, ** Study and Practice." The first part contained three 
groups of four questions each. The candidate was required to 
answer one question from each group by writing **a composi- 
tion, at least two pages of the examination-book in length, cor- 
rect in paragraph and sentence structure and in general arrange- 
ment," on each of the three subjects selected. A candidate might 
have selected the following questions : 

"Describe, from the point at which the albatross 'begins to be 
avenged,' the events that precede the Mariner's being left 'alone, 
on the wide, wide sea.' " 

"Point out what seem to you the main differences between Antony 
and Brutus as illustrated by their speeches to the Boman populace." 

"How far does each speech affect the events from this point to the 
close of the playf" 

"Give Carlyle's discussion of Burns' literary patriotism, and of its 
effects upon Scottish literature, and tell on what he thinks Burns' chief 
influence as an author will be found to depend." 

The second part of the English examination was divided into 
four groups which were in turn divided into (a) and (&) divi- 
sions. The candidate was expected to answer four of the ques- 
tions, the (a) or (6) division of each group. Special attention 
was required to be given to spelling, punctuation and paragraph 
structure. A candidate might have selected the following: 

"Parse every italicised word and phrase. 

"£xplain the difference in the use of should and would, illustrating 
your explanation by the use of these words in the passage below." 
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(The pajssage upon which these two questions were based was 
a prose selection of ordinary difficulty in structure.) 

* ' Write a brief composition or essay, giving the substance of the open- 
ing speech of Comus, describing the Attendant Spirit and the Enchanter, 
and explaining the part played by each in the allegory.'' 

'' Explain the speech below, stating under what circumstances it was 
made. ' ' 

''Give the meaning of the italicised words and phrases: 
'I have almost forgot the taste of fears; 
'The time has been, my senses would have cooVd 
'To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 
'Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 
'As life were in't: I have supplied full with horrors; 
* DirenesSf familiar to my slaughterous thoughts, 
'Cannot once daunt me.' 
"Describe the 'capital examples' which Burke found when he con- 
sulted 'the genius of the English Constitution.' What plan for America 
was he led to form after their analogy f"i> 

In 1877 such questions in United States history as, **Give 
a brief account of the French and Indian Wars, and the question 
settled by them,*' and **Name and define the departments of 
the United States government," were typical. Four such ques- 
tions made up the admission examination in United States his- 
tory of Dartmouth in 1877. In 1904 the College Entrance Board 
gave twenty-two questions in United States history, all of which 
were required to be answered, options being allowed in some of 
their subdivisions. They were grouped into questions on 
Europe and the New World," ** Geography, " **The Colonies," 
Wars," **The North and the South," ** Government, " **The 
United States and Europe," ** Legislation," and ** Biography. " 
The following question on legislation is representative of the 
other questions in being all-inclusive and in requiring much 
specific and accurate information: 

"State the chief provision and the chief result of four of the fol- 
lowing octs: (a) Assumption, (b) Bland-Allison, (c) Electoral Count, 
(d) Embargo, (c) Fugitive Slave, (f) Non-intercourse, (g) Reconstruc- 
tion, (h) Resumption, (t) Kansas- Nebraska, (j) Tenure of office. ''20 






10 Leighton, Harvard Ezamitiation Papers, 1860-1877, p. 389. Report 
of College Entrance Examination Board, 1904, pp. 21-24. 

20 Nightengale, Requirements for Admission, 1874-1877, p. 56. Report 
of College Entrance Exami7iation Board, 1904, pp. 65-66. 
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Similar changes may be noted in botany, chemistry, ancient 
history and geography. Of course, there were many other im- 
portant changes in admission examinations effected between 1877 
and 1904, but the above comparison serves to show the general 
influence of the scientific movement on preparatory instruction. 

However, the scientific movement did much from the begin- 
ning of its introduction to improve secondary instruction. It 
revealed new values and increased the prestige of the natural 
and physical sciences, of modern foreign languages, of history, 
and of English. It gradually emancipated the teaching of Eng- 
lish and the modem foreign languages from the methods em- 
ployed in teaching the classics, while biology and physics rapidly 
developed methods of their own. The scientific movement even- 
tually removed the ** taboo" from the new branches in the high 
schools and led the colleges greatly to expand their lists of op- 
tional admission subjects. But the scientific movement did not 
decrease the formalizing tendency of the preparatory aim, but 
on the contrary increased it. Each branch assumed its own 
specific form and technique. The pressure of the preparatory 
aim remained the same ; the formalizing tendency increased. The 
equilibrium between the mechanics and the content of secondary 
school branches will finally be established through the applica- 
tion of psychology. The contribution of modern psychology is 
yet needed to perfect the scientific movement. To this problem 
we shall turn in the closing section. 
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PREPARATORY INSTRUCTION AND THE REPORT OP 

THE COMMITTEE OF TEN 

The chief characteristics of preparatory instruction as we 
have traced them reappear in the Report of the Committee of 
Ten, 1893. Next to the great influence exercised by the colleges 
upon high schools is that of this Report. It unified and cor- 
related the subjects, it adapted the subjects to the capacity of 
the pupils, and eliminated much waste in instruction, and or- 
ganized the courses better than ever before for college admission 
requirements. The Report is still one of the greatest of peda- 
gogical documents upon secondary studies. As a document set- 
ting forth the formal relationships of studies and the mechanism 
of method it is still excellent, but as a document setting forth the 
content of instruction and the relationship of the mechanics 
thereto it is fundamentally lacking. The Conference Report 
upon English did little to correct the prevalent error so well 
described by John Dewey: **The teaching of literature is con- 
tinually swinging from a sentimental and falsely philosophic 
standard on the one side to the dwelling upon merely technical 
matters of information, etc., upon the other. The student is 
either required to descant upon the moral lessons conveyed, to 
formulate appreciations of various kinds of beauties presented 
(formulations of necessity conventional and second-hand), or 
the text becomes a peg upon which to hang the dictionary and 
the encyclopedia.*'^ Occasionally the Report contains such 
statements as the following, ''This subject should be so pursued 
as to illustrate the political, social, intellectual, and religious de- 
velopment of the English race ; and the knowledge thus obtained 
will be profitable to youth only in proportion as it links itself 
with other knowledge derived from their general reading or from 
their other school work.'*^ And again the Conference ** believes 



1 Dewey, * * The Influence of the High School upon Educational Meth- 
ods, ' ' School Beview, vol. 3, 1896, p. 10. 

2 Discussion of ''Elements of English Vocabulary," Beport of the 
Committee of Ten, 1893, p. 92. 
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that there are serious theoretical and practical objections to es- 
timating a student's power to write a language on the basis 
of a theme composed, not for the sake of expounding something 
that he knows or thinks, but merely for the sake of showing his 
ability to write.''* 

These statements are good and true. They are put in the 
Report as reminders that studies are more than mechanisms and 
even with the suggestion that that **more'' is the important 
thing in instruction. But such statements are introduced only 
occasionally. Let us consider the Reports of the Conference on 
English and of the Conference on Mathematics — first the Report 
en English. The body of the report on English deals with the 
mechanics of instruction, with little, if any, suggestion as to 
their relationship to the thought-content. The pressure of the 
preparatory idea is in evidence here, as elsewhere. The com- 
mittee emphasized those matters which the college admission re- 
quirements had been emphasizing for a century. The colleges 
had demanded the possession of the ** skeleton" in order that 
they might clothe it in flesh and blood and warm life. There 
cannot be too much emphasis upon the possession of the 
** skeleton," but the fdct is the ** skeleton" will not grow 
unless it is nourished by the blood and protected by the 
flesh all the time. The blood-supply determines in large 
measure the growth, strength and form of the ** skeleton." 
This means figuratively only that right method recognizes the 
end of instruction as having, at least, an important part in 
determining the means. The first attack upon a subject demands 
at least a vague consciousness of the end to be attained as well 
as of the means. To keep the attention of the pupil forever cen- 
tered upon the means of attaining something, of the nature of 
which the teachers as well as the pupils are often ignorant, is 
the result of the extreme emphasis upon the preparatory aim. 
The most obvious part of any study, most easily grasped by 
teachers and pupils, is its mechanics. Mistakes in punctuation, 
in sentence structure, are considered too often as mistakes in 
the application of rules rather than as arising because of in- 



3 * * On Admission Examinations, ' ' Report of the Committee of Ten, 1893, 
p. 94. 
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adequate thought and low interest. These mistakes are not dis- 
tinguished from those occurring in the purely artificial mech- 
anics, and the remedy for the latter is applied to the former. 
This distinction can never be made effectively so long as we 
continue to emphasize only one half of the process of learning. 

The following quotations are typical illustrations of the body 
of the conference report on English : 

''Rhetoric, during the earlier part of the high school course, connects 
itself, directly, on the one hand, with the study of literature, furnish- 
ing the student with apparatus for analysis and criticism, and, on the 
other hand with practice in composition, acquainting the student with 
principles and maxims relating to effective discourse. ' '-^ 

On the subject of phonetics the Report continues, 

"Though we do not recommend any study of details in the historical 
development of English spelling, we think it essential that every high 
school scholar should possess a clear idea of the general qualities which 
have given English the peculiar value of its vowel symbols, and made 
them essentially different from the systems of other languages. Such 
study would prevent, for example, acquiescence in the common error 
of regarding the vowels in rid and ride as the short and the long of 
the same sound. "^ 

And again, 

''It is the opinion of the conference that best results in the teach- 
ing of English in high schools cannot be secured without the aid given 
by the study of some other language, and that Latin and German, by 
reason of thoir fuller inflectional system, are especially suited to this 
end."fl 

On the subject of composition the conference holds that, 

"Though it is clear that the power to write a language can be ob- 
tained only by unremitting practice, yet in the opinion of the confer- 
ence such practice may be properly accompanied and illustrated by a 
course of elementary rhetoric. This course should include not only the 
principles of clearness, force and good taste, but the principles of the 
arrangement of clauses in the sentence and of sentences in the para- 
graph. The teacher should bear in mind that any body of written Eng- 
lish, of whatever length, is an organic unit with principles that apply 
as well to the arrangement of the minor elements as to the grouping 



* Report of the Committee of Ten, 1893, p. 90. 
5 Ibid., pp. 91-92. 
«7&td., p. 92. 
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of the larger divisions of essay or book. Especial care should be taken 
that rhetoric is not studied by itself or for its own sake. Its con- 
nection with the pupiPs actual written or spoken exercises should be 
kept constantly in view. The conference therefore does not contem- 
plate an examination in formal rhetoric as a requirement for admission 
to college. ''7 <<The conference feels strongly that no student should 
be admitted to college who shows in his English examination and in 
his other examinations that he is very deficient in ability to write good 
English. ' '8 

These are all good recommendations. Their weakness is one 
of omission. Of course, the teacher should bear in mind **that 
any body of written English, of whatever length, i« an organic 
unit, with principles that apply, etc.," but a knowledge of the 
principles on the part of the teacher and pupils will not make 
"any body of written English " **an organic unit.** That 
which makes a composition **an organic unit" is omitted in 
the report. The understanding of the content, the writer's con- 
sciousness for the need of its expression, the problem involved 
in the thought, the appeal of the subject to others than the 
writer — ^in fine, the ** worth- whileness" of the composition — are 
the primary conditions which determine the unity of ** written 
English"; and, as primary conditions, they should occupy the 
center of the field. They cannot be assumed to be understood, 
much less heeded, unless they are emphasized. A knowledge of 
the principles of unity as they are formally stated in books on 
rhetoric and composition is of secondary consideration in secur- 
ing good composition. They must be known, to be sure, but 
they are subordinate to the primary conditions necessary in com- 
position writing. They serve as important checks and measuring 
standards in judging the correctness and effectiveness of expres- 
sion, but their function is negative. 

As the emphasis upon preparation for college has produced 
formalism in secondary instruction, so the emphasis upon prep- 
aration for high school has produced formalism in elementary 
instruction. It is the proverbial complaint of the high school 
teacher of Latin that the pupils upon entering high school are 
deficient in English grammar and of the teacher of English that 



7 Op. cit., p. 95. 
8/5td., p. 95. 
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they do not know how to spell, how to write good English sen- 
tences containing relative clauses, how to punctuate, how to cap- 
italize, etc., etc. Their complaints are well founded, but unfor- 
tunately emphasized. The real reason why the pupils do not 
know how to write sentences and punctuate is that they have 
never had real motives for doing such things. A composition 
which is written half-heartedly and without complete absorption 
in the theme is not worth punctuating correctly ; in fact, it makes 
little difference whether it is mechanically correct or not, for 
it is fundamentally lacking in the only thing that makes it worth 
while. And yet, the elementary teacher goes on perpetuating 
the memoriter tradition by teaching the mere mechanics of com- 
position and necessarily fails in the undertaking. She walks 
down the aisles while the compositions are in the process of 
making, admonishing John to be careful in his penmanship, 
Mary to watch her commas, Susan to mind her capitals, and 
James to remember the proper width of margins. To make the 
matter still worse, the high school teacher calls for more and 
still more drill upon mechanics. Is it any wonder that the good- 
flesh-and-blood boys get weary ? But why continue ! 

The report of the conference on English for the elementary 
grades starts out with the propositions : 

''1st. That, during the period of life when imitation is the chief 
motive principle in education, he should be kept so far as possible away 
from the influence of bad models, and 

"2nd. That every thought which he expresses, whether orally or on 
paper, should be regarded as a proper subject for criticism as to lan- 
guage. ' '» 

Without qualifying the word ''imitation," the first state- 
ment may be seriously questioned. It is evident by what follows 
that the conference meant by ** imitation" an unweaned cap- 
acity of absorbing everything in sight. There is danger in free- 
dom of expression lest the pupils imitate incorrect models, ex- 
press themselves incorrectly, and thus form bad habits. The 
fact is, however, that spontaneity of expression is a far more 
effective means of acquiring good form than expression guided 
by dictation and prescription. Undoubtedly both kinds of ex- 



9 Op, cii,j p. 87. 
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pression should have a place in elementary composition, but an 
increasing emphasis should be given to the former. The confer- 
ence placed primary emphasis upon dictation and mechanical 
exercises, and only after much drill in correct forms was self- 
expression to be encouraged. *'To assist them in overcoming 
mechanical difficulties (as of punctuation, the use of capitals, 
etc.) they should be required to copy and to write from dicta- 
tion and from memory, short and easy passages of prose and 
verse. "**^ The language work of the elementary grades should be : 

**1. Oral and written exercises in the correct employment of the 
form of the so-called 'irregular' verbs, of pronominal forms, and of 
words and phrases frequently misused. 

''2. Oral and written exercises in the most elementary form of com- 
position, that is, in the construction of sentences of various kinds. The 
matter out of which the sentences are to be constructed, may, if neces- 
sary, be supplied by the teacher; but the pupil should from his earliest 
years be encouraged to furnish his own material, expressing his own 
thoughts in a natural way.'' 

But note, that he is to express his own thoughts in a natural 
way for the purpose of constructing ** sentences of various 
kinds.'' The attainment of a variety of sentence forms is set 
up as the primary consideration. The report continues: 

''The greatest care should be taken to make these exercises prac- 
tical rather than technical, and to avoid the errors of the old-fashioned 
routine method of instruction in grammar. 

*'3. The writing of narratives and descriptions. These exercises 
should begin with the third school year and should be continued through- 
out the course. The subjects assigned should gradually increase in diffi- 
culty; in the seventh and eighth school years, if not earlier, they may 
be often suggested by the pupils' observation or personal experience. 
The paraphrasing of poetry is not to be commended as an exercise in 
prose composition; it is often of value to require the pupil to tell or 
write, in his own words, the story of a narrative poem; but the re- 
ducing of lyric poetry to prose is hardly to be defended. Pains should 
be taken, from the outset, to enlarge and improve the child's vocabulary 
by suggesting to him for the expression of his thoughts better words than 
those he may himself have chosen. He should be trained to perceive the 
larger divisions of thought which are conventionally indicated by para- 
graphs. The teacher should bear in mind that the necessity of correct- 
ness in the formation of sentences and paragraphs is like the necessity 
of accurate addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division in mathe- 

10 Op, cit. 
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matical work, and that composition proper, — the grouping of sentences 
and paragraphs, — ^as well as development of a central idea, should 
never be taught until the basis of correct sentences is attained, "i^i^ 

In other words, the last sentence states that full expression is 
not to be allowed, much less encouraged and promoted, until 
ihe child has mastered in a large degree the mechanics of com- 
position. 

The conference carried the emphasis upon mechanics into 
reading. 

"Due attention should be paid to what are sometimes thoughtlessly 
regarded as points of pedantic detail, such as the elucidation of involved 
sentences, the expansion of metaphors into similes and the compression 
of similes into metaphors, the tracing of historical and other references, 
and the study of denotation and connotation of single words. Such 
details are necessary if the pupil is to be brought to anything but the 
vaguest understanding of what he reads, and there is no danger that 
an intelligent teacher will allow himself to be dominated by them. It 
should not be forgotten that in these early years of his training the 
pupil is forming habits of reading and of thought which will either aid 
him for the rest of his life, or of which he will by-and-by have to cure 
himself with painful effort. ''12 

Yes, but teachers have faithfully applied the advice of the 
conference and the habits — alas! are the opposite of those de- 
sired. The youth is a being of spirit, energy, imagination, re- 
sourcefulness, action, curiosity, acquisitiveness, as well as of imi- 
tation, absorption and habit, and these positive elements of his 
nature cannot be overlooked. Nothing produces ennui in pupils 
sooner than the undiscriminating dissection of literature. But 
the conference has in mind the discriminating teacher. It should 
also have had in mind the teacher who needs help. 

The main emphasis of the conference report on mathematics 
is placed upon the mastery of each step in such a way that the 
next can be taken. Such emphasis is important, but it is not 
the only one that should be made. Its tendency is to make mathe- 
matics a closed science until the student has taken applied 
mathematics as an engineer. Concrete materials are introduced 
for the purpose of illustrating and making the mathematical pro- 



11 Op, cit,, pp. 87-88. 

12 Ihid., pp. 98, 90. 
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eeaaes clear. But these materials are considered of secondary im- 
portance and the mathematical processes of first importance. 

The conference rightly condemned the nse of highly tech- 
nical business problems in grammar-grade arithmetic, but failed 
to show that other important practical applications cocild be 
made and should be made. The point is disposed of as follows: 

''The opinion is widelj prevalent that even if the subjects are totallj 
forgotten, a valuable mental diseipline is acquired by the efforts made 
to master them. While the conference admits that, considered in itself, 
this discipline has a certain value, it feels that such a discipline is 
greatly inferior to that which may be gained by a different class of 
exercises, and bears the same relation to a really improving discipline 
that lifting exercises in an ill-ventilated room bear to games in the 
open air. Hie movements of a race horse afford a better model of im- 
proving exercise than those of the ox in a treadmilL The pupil who 
solves a difficult problem in brokerage may have the pleasant conscious- 
ness of having overcome a difficulty, but he cannot feel that he is men- 
tally improved by the efforts he has made. To obtain this end he must 
feel at every step that he has a new command of principles to be 
applied to future problems. This end can be best attained by com- 
paratively easy problems, involving interesting combinations of ideas, "is 

"Most of the improvements which the conference has to suggest in 
teaching can be summed up under the two heads of giving the teaching 
a more concrete form, and paying more attention to facility and cor- 
rectness in work. The relations of magnitudes should, so far as pos- 
sible^ be represerted to the eye. The fundamental operations of arith- 
metic should not only be performed symbolically by number, but prac- 
tically, by joining lines together, dividing them into parts, and com- 
bining the parts in such a way as to illustrate the fundamental rules for 
multiplication and division of fractions. A pupil can learn to divide 
a line into parts more easily than he can master definitions; and when 
this is done he has a conception of fractions which he cannot gain in 
any other way. The visible figures by which principles are illustrated 
should, so far as possible, have no accessories. They should be magni- 
tudes pure and simple, so that the thought of the pupil may not be dis- 
tracted and that he may know what feature of the thing represented he 
is to pay attention to.^'i* 

The practical applications advocated by the conference are 
to be placed in mensuration and physics as preparatory to 
geometry and physics in the high school. But in these applica- 
tions the conference seemed to be confused on the point whether 
mathematical principles are to be used for the sake of and as 



18 Op. cit., p. 108. 
1* Ihid., p. 109. 
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subordinate to the materials to which they are applied, or whether 
the ** operations of arithmetic'* are to be exemplified by the use 
of the materials. 

"The concrete system should not be confined to principles, but be 
extended to practical applications in mensuration and physics. Measure- 
ments of the room, the house, and the yard; the calculation of the 
weights of visible objects, or of the number of articles a given receptacle 
will hold; the computation of distances and areas in the town, by 
measures on a map of known scale, of the number of cubic feet in a 
room, and of tho weight of the air which fills the room, are examples 
of problems which can be extended by the teacher indefinitely. The 
simple operations of arithmetic can be better exemplified by problems 
set on the spur of the moment, and springing naturally from the environ- 
ment of teacher and pupil, than by those given in a printed book; and 
have the inestimable advantage of exciting the interest of the pupil, "i^ 

The conference makes concrete geometry exclusively prep- 
aratory to demonstrative geometry. The pupil 

''should at first gain familiarity through the senses with simple geomet- 
rical figures and forms, plane and solid; should handle, draw, measure, 
and model them; and should gradually learn some of their simpler prop- 
erties and relations. It is the opinion of the conference that in the 
early years of the primary school this work could be done in connection 
with the regular courses in drawing and modeling without requiring any 
important modifications of the school curriculum. 

''At about the age of ten for the average child, systematic instruc- 
tion in concrete and experimental geometry should begin, and should 
occupy about one school hour per week for at least three years. During 
this period the main facts of plane and solid geometry should be taught, 
not as an exercise in logical deduction and exact demonstration, but 
in as concrete and objective form as possible. For example, the simple 
operations of similar plane figures and similar solids should not be proved, 
but should be illustrated and confirmed by cutting up and rearranging 
drawings or models. ''i« 

In the treatment of high school algebra and geometry there 
is no reference made to practical applications. Perhaps high 
school algebra and geometry cannot profitably be applied except 
for illustrative purposes, for developing and clarifying mathe- 
matical principles, but, if this be so, arithmetic and concrete 
geometry ought not to be robbed of this function. 



i« Op. cit. 

15 Ibid. 
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The English conference committee was composed of six col- 
lege professors of English, one normal school professor of Eng- 
lish, one headmaster of a high school, one high school teacher of 
English, and one superintendent of city schools. The mathe- 
matical conference committee was composed of six college pro- 
fessors of mathematics, two principals of high schools, and two 
high school teachers of mathematics. Considering the composi- 
tion of these conference committees, it is not diflBcult to under- 
stand why the preparatory aim so largely entered into their con- 
clusions. The majority of the members were men who had been 
thinking of the high school pupils in terms of college admission 
and college courses from the standpoint of college men, and the 
members of the minority, with one exception, were men repre- 
senting high schools in which the preparatory courses were em- 
phasized. The members of both conferences were scholars and 
authorities in their respective lines of work. They represented 
the best academic thought of the day. Their reports were un- 
doubtedly far in advance of any formulation of courses of study 
in English and mathematics at that time, but we are beginning 
to see their defects.^^ We are beginning to see the defects that 
Herbart saw for German secondary education a century ago, 
although he did not clearly see the remedies. 



( t 



The teacher in charge of a given branch of study only too often 
lays out his work without taking account of pedagogical considerations. 
His specialty, he thinks, suffices to suggest a plan; the successive steps 
in its organized content will, of course, be the proper sequence to follow. 
In teaching a language he insists that his pupils must master declensions 
and conjugations in order that he may read an author with them later. 
He expects them to understand ordinary prose before he passes on to 
elucidate the finished style of a poet, etc. In mathematics, he demands 
that pupils bring to the subject perfect facility in common arithmetic; 
at a more advanced stage they must be able to handle logarithms with 
ease before formulae requiring their use are reached, etc. In history, the 
first thing for him to do is to erect a solid, chronological framework to 
hold the historical facts to be inserted afterwards. For ancient history 
he presupposes a knowledge of ancient geography, etc. This same view 
which derives the principle determining the sequence of studies from 
the instruction material itself, as though it had been unconditionally and 
finally settled that such and such things must be taught, asserts itself 



17 See Sisson, "An Educational Emergency,*' Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1910. 
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on a larger scale in requirements for admission to higher grades or 
schools. Children are to be able to read, write, and cipher well before 
being allowed to enter the grammar school; promotions to higher grades 
are to take place only when the goal set for the grades immediately 
preceding has been reached. The good pupil, accordingly, is one who 
fits into and willingly submits to these arrangements. The natural con- 
sequence of all this IS, that little heed is paid to the condition of atten- 
tion, namely, the gradual progress of interest, "i^ 

Of course, those who have overemphasized the preparatory 
aim are not entirely responsible for the formal, mechanical char- 
acter of secondary instruction, but they have been responsible for 
intensifying it.^" 



isHerbart, Outlines of Educational Doctrine (translation, 1901), p. 93. 

19 The natural tendency in the direction of dead mechanism is well 
expressed by Charles H. Cooley: ''But dead mechanism is too natural 
a product of human conditions not to exist at all times, and we may 
easily find it today in the church, in politics, in education, industry 
and philanthropy; wherever there is a lack of vital thought and senti- 
ment to keep the machinery plant to its work. 

''Thus our schools, high and low, exhibit a great deal of it. Boutine 
methods, here as everywhere are a device for turning out cheap work 
in large quantities, and the temptation to use them, in the case of a 
teacher who has too much to do, or is required to do that which he does 
not understand, is almost irresistible. Indeed, they are too frequently 
inculcated by principals and training schools in contempt of the fact 
that one essential thing in real teaching is a personal expression between 
teacher and pupil. Drill is easy for one who has got the knack of it, 
just because it requires nothing vital or personal, but is a convenient 
appliance for getting the business done with an appearance of success 
and little trouble to any one. 

"Even universities have much of this sort of cant. In literature, 
for instance, whether ancient or modern, English or foreign, little that 
is vital is commonly imparted. Compelled by his position to teach some- 
thing to large and diverse classes, the teacher is left to fix upon certain 
matters — such as grammar, meters, or the biographies of the authors — 
whose definiteness suits them for the didactic purpose, and drill them 
into the student; while the real thing, the sentiments that are the soul 
of literature, are not communicated. If the teacher himself feels them, 
which is often the case, the fact that they cannot be reduced to for- 
mulas and tested by examinations discourages him irom dwelling upon 
them.'' (Cooley, Social Organization, 1909, p. 345). 

The address of a Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette College, on 
"Methods of Teaching English in. the High Schools," is an excellent 
example of how the natural tendencies toward dead mechanism are 
increased in the high school by authoritative wisdom from above: "What 
should be done in teaching English in high schools depends a good deal 
on what has been taught to the scholars when they entered the high 
school. 

"They ought to have been taught general descriptive grammar 
thoroughly, so as to know the definitions, the paradigms and rules for 
syntax by heart and be able to apply them surely and promptly to sen- 
tences which they understand, and which have no peculiar idioms in 
them. They ought, also, to have mastered some system of notation by 
which any sentence can be put on paper or the blackboard with its 
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THE PSYCHOLOGY OP INSTRUCTION 

The colleges at all times have had a tremendous influence 
over secondary schools in shaping their courses of study, in pro- 
viding their textbooks and their teachers, in determining their 
methods of instruction, and in increasing their growth. The ef- 
ficiency of the high schools is due in large measure to the in- 
fluence of the colleges. The tendency sometimes in evidence to 
make the high schools independent of the colleges, which really 
means to make the colleges dependent upon the high schools, 
would if realized be a long step backwards. The college is the 
mother of secondary education, and, in spite of the fact that 
she has often seemed to be a stepmother, her influence in the 
main has been strong and wholesome. Even the overemphasis 
of the formal and mechanical side of preparatory instruction has 
not been without some good results. It has helped to eliminate 
many unnecessary or special processes and to substitute the more 
fundamental. It has helped to simplify the technique of subjects 
and to organize them into more intelligible and economic forms. 
Wherever strong colleges have been founded there has come in 
time a strong system of secondary schools. In this connection 
we must not forget the debt we owe the religious interests for 
anticipating by two hundred years our public system of univer- 
sities and high schools by providing a system of secondary 
schools, as well as colleges, which were far in advance of any- 
thing that could have been produced by the civic spirit and state 
organization of the time. 



words so designated by signs, or by arrangement into diagram, that the 
analysis and parsing may be made plain to the eye. This system should 
have been mastered as an art, not only so that it is understood, but so 
that it can be used easily, promptly and accurately when any sentence 
is understood. From the day on which a scholar begins grammar he 
should every day hand in some written grammar work on slate or paper, 
like sums in arithmetic; and the preparation and explanation of this 
work should be his main grammar lesson up to the time he enters the 
high school, just as doing sums and explaining them is the main work 
in arithmetic. 

** Suppose scholars thus prepared, how are they to study the English 
in the high schools? " His treatment of high school English is as formal 
and mechanical as the foregoing treatment of English in the grades. 
{Eeport of the National Educational Association, 1872, p. 240). 
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The influence of the colleges upon the high schools has at 
all times been strong, if not at all times wise. Both colleges and 
high schools need to see more clearly their mutual relationships. 
The high schools cannot arrange their courses and teach as if all 
pupils were going to stop at any time or at the end of certain 
periods of the school work. On the other hand, they cannot ar- 
range courses and teach as if all were going to college. To enter 
college does presuppose a certain prescription of subject-matter, 
much smaller than has previously been held, but preparation for 
leaving school without going to college presupposes the same 
limited prescription. The optional list of admission subjects is 
increasing so rapidly that the distinction between *' preparation 
for life" and ** preparation for college,*' so far as the course of 
study is concerned, is disappearing. But the distinction between 
*' preparation for life" and ** preparation for college" has been 
carried into the methods of instruction. An instance of this is 
the division of the English courses into classes, one for those 
who are going to college and another for those whose schooling 
ends at graduation from high school. This has been done on 
the assumption of diflferences in method as well as upon differ- 
ences in the time and amount of subject matter. Several of 
the conferences of the Committee of Ten declared against this 
distinction on the basis of the kind and the amount of subject- 
matter, but made no reference to the distinction on the basis 
of method. As contrasted with the severe, mechanical methods 
of preparatory subjects, discursive, general-informational, and 
entertainment features have often been resorted to in other 
branches in order to keep non-preparatory students in school. 
There is less reason for the distinction on the basis of method 
than on that of subject-matter. 

To teach a subject in such a way that the pupil is left 
stranded, and drops out before the end, cannot be shown to 
be good preparatory instruction. Whatever a child pursues with 
an impelling motive today, whatever secures his spontaneity of 
action, whatever takes him into the life of society, past or pres- 
ent — will not leave him inactive, without purpose and without 
outlook tomorrow. On the other hand, if he continues his course, 
the brightness, insight, and power of tomorrow will not come 
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after the inanity of today. Each day must bring its satisfactions 
and rewards if its maximum efficiency is to be realized. The 
efforts of the day must be increased through the elimination of 
drudgery. Effective mental work is secured when the student 
feels the need of new adjustments and seeks to satisfy his need. 
He must bring his need out of vague consciousness into clear con- 
sciousness, then find ways and means of realizing the desired end. 
The feelings of need and interest are correlative and cannot long 
be separated in efficient work. 

If this modern biological-psj^chological truth could be grasped 
and put into practice in the high schools and colleges, we should 
soon secure a wonderful increase in the power and resourceful- 
ness of our students. That students, even in their collegiate 
graduate years, are incapable of doing independent, original 
work is the constant complaint of college professors. Why should 
students who have never worked under the conditions of problem 
instruction, suddenly as if by miracle, show a developed capacity 
for original work? If this view of instruction could be grasped 
and practiced, there would be less need to fear poor results of 
instruction in some of the loosely organized subjects of the cur- 
riculum, for the function and not the structure of a subject 
would become important. **We do not think except in relation 
to some new organization or reorganization of our environ- 
ment."^ The method of the thinker is the method of discovery, 
and **the method that is employed in discovery, in reflective 
inquiry, cannot possibly be identified with the method that 
emerges after the discovery is made."^ To require the student 
to follow a complete formulation of the latter is to prevent him 
from thinking and to compel him to resort to the memoriter 
method.' Students would no longer be asked to choose between 



1 Bawden, Thi Principles of Pragmatism, 1911, p. 157. 

2 Dewey, How We Think, 1910, p. 112. 

8 The following represents the results of an investigation conducted 
by Mr. N. J. Johnson in certain city schools of Indiana. Answers from 
approximately three hundred pupils were secured. The purpose of the 
investigation was to ascertain the methods employed by high school 
pupils in learning their lessons. The various methods are given in the 
order of frequency. "The methods employed in making a translation 
may be classified as follows: (1) The simple method, that of looking 
up each word in regular order, then combining English words into sen- 
tences; (2) The use of some set form, such as the following: find prin- 
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a closely organized subject on the one hand and a relatively un- 
organized subject on the other. The structure of the subject 
would not enter into the question at all. The choice of the sub- 
ject would depend upon the answers to some such questions as 
the following : What do I need f What do I want to do 1 What 
ought I to do f What is this subject ? What does it mean 1 Shall 
I be able to satisfy my needs in it? What enjoyment, outlook, 
and insight shall I find in it? Shall I be able to find in it the 
means for the mastery of what ultimately I must do? Can I 
use it as means of effecting right relationships with my fellows 
and society? How can I use it to increase my capacity as a 
citizen of my community, state and nation ? The question is not, 
what will it do for my faculties in general, in order that some 
time I may be prepared to do anything, but what can I do with 
it to solve this problem in this situation and under these con- 
ditions? ** Science has vitality to the extent that it is fertile in 
hypotheses for solving problems.'** 



cipal sentence, subordinate sentence, subject, predicate, modifiers; (3) 
Gradual mastery of the passage by successive readings, the parts under- 
stood at each reading enabling the pupil to master others, so that he 
needs only at Kst to look up the definition of a few words.*' "The 
methods of study in history may be classified as* follows: (1) The 
mechanical, indicating least apperception, least self-activity, I read it 
over until 1 think I can remember it at recitation, I read it over five 
times, and 1 commit it to memory; (2) The use of. devices of various 
kinds, indicating a higher state of apperception, I construct a map, I 
write down principle points, and I recite each topic to myself; (3) The 
apperceptive method, indicating a conscious effort on the part of the 
pupil to utilize his own knowledge, to employ his own self-activity in 
mastering the lesson.'' "The methods used in committing a selection 
may be classified as follows: (1) Mere repetition; (2) The use of devices 
of various kinds, some of which tend to a rational mastery of the selec- 
tion; (3) An attempt to master both the form and content of a selection 
by committing the words, constructing the imagery, and noting the con- 
nection of thought." "Methods in solving problems: (1) Following the 
rule blindly, the inquiry being as to what rule the problem comes under; 
(2) the use of devices of various kinds; (3) a distinct effort to solve the 
problem independently by mastering its relations." "The following is 
a summary of the principal points suggested by the pupils as being prac- 
ticed by them in the preparation of [all] their lessons: (1) Repeated 
readings; (2) Selecting important topics; (3) Reflecting upon the lesson; 
(4) Reciting to one's sell; (5) Reciting to pupil; (6) Imaging places 
and events; (7) Making a map; (8) Writing down the lesson; (9) Read- 
ing and reflecting on each sentence; (10) Remembering one event by 
another that occurred at the same time or is otherwise related." 
("Methods of Study of High School Pupils," School Beview, vol. 7, 1899, 
pp. 267 ff). 

*Bawden, The Principles of Pragmatism, 1911, p. 161. 
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This conception of instruction seeks to ascertain the great 
propaedeutic values of subjects, seeks to establish the vital con- 
nections between the past and the present, and to use these con- 
nections as centers of interest, motive, and will. These are the 
points where personal culture and social efficiency meet. "As 
we learn that man is altogether social and never seen truly except 
in connection with his fellows, we fix our attention more and more 
on group conditions as the source, for better or worse, of per- 
sonal character, and come to feel that we must work on the in- 
dividual through the web of relation in which he actually lives. 
**The school must form a whole with the rest of life, using 
the ideas generated by the latter as the starting-point of its train- 
ing. ' '* This conception admits of no bias for any particular sub- 
ject or set of subjects because of their gymnastic qualities con- 
sidered in the abstract, but it does insist that the student in his 
preparation for the cultural life shall realize some measure of 
that life as he goes along. 

We need frequently to take an inventory of our educational 
values labeled cultural, socially efficient, technical, disciplinary, 
utilitarian, general, etc. Considered and applied individually, 
they lead into eaucational blind alleys, but considered and ap- 
plied collectively they lead to the most desirable results. No 
subject is worthy of a place that does not contain some measure 
of all of these values, and no subject is well learned which does 
not yield some measure of all. The personal culture aim exclu- 
sively followed leads to vagueness, sentimentality, and morbid- 
ness. It emphasizes personal attitudes, refinements, carriage, 
nobleness of spirit, and dignity without providing the conditions 
and activities by which alone these qualities are really attained. 
The application of the social efficiency ideal is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the realization of the cultural. The fruits of culture 
are only partially attained by the vicarious route. On the 
other hand, the social efficiency aim practiced to the exclusion 
of others ignores some of the essential instincts and capacities 
of developing boys and girls. Play, aimless enjoyment, the ap- 
preciation of the beautiful, produce a buoyancy and energy of 
spirit that lies at the very foundation of efficient service. Many 



6 Cooley, Social Organization, 1909, p. 48.- 
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of the so-called non-essentials of life are in reality the essentials. 
Again, every subject must be technical or it cannot be general, 
although it may be vague. If a subject is by its nature largely 
technical, that part which is not technical must not be neglected. 
It is this part, small as it may be, that gives the subject scope 
and large meanings. 

The fallacy of the disciplinarians consisted in their conten- 
tion that studies should serve sa stimuli for mental gymnastics 
rather than as a field in which problems could be solved and use- 
ful things accomplished. Useful things they held to be necessary, 
but low and mean and common, unworthy of an exalted spirit. 
But, on the other hand, it is also mean, low and selfish to ask 
the questions : What will this subject do to me ? How many facul- 
ties will it exercise ? and then answer by saying that it will simply 
make my faculties strong, it will exercise them more than any 
other subject, and it will exercise more of my faculties than any 
other subject. That education which trains only for the imme- 
diate bread-and-butter results and does not seek to understand 
and appreciate the social relationships, obligations, and rights 
pertaining thereto, is not practical education. On the other 
hand, to make the exercise of the faculties the chief value of 
a subject is to stop at a half-process. The process is not com- 
plete without the end. The faculties are to be exercised, not in 
and for themselves alone, but in accomplishing some worthy 
human purpose in all stages of education. Again, the discip- 
linarians of the nineteenth century made two other mistakes, 
first, in retaining an exploded psychology; second, in making 
psychology an end as well as a means of education. One of Her- 
bart 's lasting contributions consisted in making ethics the science 
which points out the end and psychology the science which gives 
the method of education. Of course, we must look in, but look 
in to look out. The value of a subject consists in its purpose, the 
largeness of its purpose as well as its definiteness, not in the 
structure applied to the mind, but in the end to be attained by 
the mind working in the subject. If students are seeking to find 
and solve their problems, we need not worry about the discipline 
of their faculties. 
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Merely to strike an average of aims or to attempt to secure the 
"golden mean" will bring lus no nearer the solution of the problem 
of instruction than the pursuit of a single aim to the limit of ab- 
stractness and unreality. We must find the intrinsic values of 
the subject which are the race values — all the values of the sub- 
ject — and adjust these to the growing needs of the student. 

It is important to disinguish clearly between problem in- 
struction and puzzle instruction. Problem instruction discovers 
an end whose realization means more than the satisfaction of 
mere curiosity. Problem instruction requires a vital content as 
well as. a vital method — vital to the life of the pupil, and vital 
to the life of his fellows. It arouses a consciousness of specific 
needs as well as of general needs, and follows with suggestions 
of satisfaction, but requires the pupil to solve his own problem. 
Problem instruction requires a continual revaluation of subjects 
and parts of subjects. The values of a subject are found in 
terms of the needs of the pupil; not only his needs as we may 
conceive them to exist some years in the future, but also his 
present needs. However correct we may be in conceiving the 
pupil's future needs, we can never bring him into the conscious- 
ness of those needs, much less their satisfaction, unless he be- 
comes conscious of and active in the satisfaction of his present 
needs. And by this procedure we shall be the better able to 
determine whether our original horoscope for him was correctly 
cast. Education must be more solicitous than ever before in 
planning for the child's future, but it must no longer dogmatize 
upon his future. His future is immanent in the present. Prob- 
lem instruction compels the pupil to orientate his thoughts. The 
meanings of the problem increase. No sooner is a solution at- 
tempted than it is seen that the present problem gives rise to 
a larger one. There is little danger of narrowness resulting 
from specialization, if the student works problematically. Work- 
ing problematically is only another term for thinking, but think- 
ing is rarely indulged in by the man in the rut or by the overly 
specialized. We shall train our students to think by bringing 
1 face with the things they feel they need. A con- 
their needs will lead them to a consciousness of the 
ety. Altruism is reached through the growth of per- 
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sonality, not by ignorlDg it. Ignore the student's wishes, his 
needs, his ideas, and he will not think and cannot be forced to 
think. 

When we once fully grasp the essential conditions of effective 
thinking, we shall find new values in education. We shall be 
anxious to revise our methods and interpretations of old subjects 
and to admit new ones without feeling that education is going 
to deteriorate. When we once grasp the idea of method, sub- 
jects will not be valued exclusively for what they contain on 
the inside but as well for what they definitely lead to and con- 
nect with in life. This will be an important consideration in 
estimating the value of any subject, whether it be handwork or 
humanity. Handwork must be socialized and the humanities 
humanized. 

Of course, many things to be learned cannot be reduced to 
problems. The purely artificial mechanics of subjects must be 
simply impressed upon the senses and the memory. Many facts 
and ideas which are very important in producing the general 
background of ideas and feelings should be taught by lecture, 
general reading, conversation, or by some other discursive 
method. Many things are worth while in education simply to 
muse over; even the **day dream" has its proper place. But prob- 
lem thinking must occupy the center of the field of instruction. 
It must represent the severe tests, and in this respect it should 
displace the memoriter method and all other partial methods. 
It is the inclusive method to which all other methods are sub- 
ordinate. All other methods when used by themselves should, 
in the main, be considered as accessory or supplementary to the 
problem method. 

The high schools are now practically free to offer such sub- 
jects as they see fit. Since 1890 the colleges have steadily in- 
creased the number of optional subjects that may be offered for 
admission and decreased the number of required subjects. Ac- 
cordingly the problem of electives has become an important 
question in the high schools. In the larger high schools the ques- 
tion is answered either by offering a large number of parallel 
courses, all having a small core of subjects in common, or by 
arranging one general course consisting of constants and elec- 
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tives. The second plan is somewhat more flexible than the first. 
The advice of the parents and of the teachers in choosing courses 
wisely is necessary in both cases. Both courses are constructed 
on the same principles. The courses are arranged and elected 
with college, community, and the personal interests of the pupil 
more or less in mind. But merely a wise choice of groups of 
subjects has not completely solved the problem of electives in 
the high schools. When students with the assistance of their 
advisors have chosen their subjects, the instruction proceeds on 
the old plan of equal emphasis on each of four subjects. The as- 
sumption is that a student should do creditable work in all 
branches. Each teacher so understands it and makes demands 
which he considers equal at least to those of his colleagues and 
tries to enforce them upon all students alike. This dead-level 
attainment practice works much worse in the new branches of 
the curriculum than it does in the old. The old branches have 
their completely developed mechanisms and it is much easier to 
set a minimum requirement of more or less mechanical attain- 
ment and enforce it in them than it is in the new branches. The 
dead-level attainment practice practically prevents successful 
problem instruction. The result is that in such branches as 
history, English, geography, biology, etc., there is much *' wool- 
gathering," much sentimental entertainment to hold interest, 
and not much constructive and effective work. The dead-level 
emphasis plan leads to half-hearted efforts and poor results. 

Students will have a dominating interest and will emphasizti 
their work somewhere, but it is usually in athletics, or in some 
other social organization connected with the high school; and 
it is well that they have these opportunities for developing a 
major interest provided for them in the accessories — accessories, 
shall I say ? — of the school, because they are not provided in the 
school itself. The teachers inform certain students that they 
must attain at least certain minimum standards or they will not 
be allowed to play football. Not only the athletes but many more 
become expert in interpreting, in defining, and in attaining the 
minimum standards with as small a surplus as the exigencies of 
safety seem to demand. The teacher becomes the dispenser of 
marks. His temper, his moods, his desires, and many other 
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points of his character are carefully considered by the students 
in estimating the meaning of the minimum requirement. If 
the student finds himself in danger, then certain influences are 
brought to bear upon the teacher to cause him to see new vir- 
tues in the student which he has failed heretofore, for some 
reason, to discover. Ah, there's the rub! The teacher's char- 
acter has been correctly delineated. It becomes the property of 
the parent through the student, of the superintendent through 
the parent, of the principal through the superintendent, and 
perhaps, through the football coach. What next? The teacher 
cannot be openly compromised by admitting that, after all, he 
was mistaken in his judgment of the student's work. Another 
examination is arranged and the student passes. So the high 
school furnishes a very efficient preparation for shyster 
politics. What is the trouble? No single reform will change 
all this, but a change in the dead-level standard of attainment 
would prove to be a partial remedy. As it is, the teacher is 
made responsible for pulling the student through a branch of 
study and then for giving him a mark which signifies that he 
has been successfully pulled through. 

There should be some place in the student's work where he 
should be thrown very largely upon his own resources. There 
should be a place where the results of his work will be evident 
every day. As it is, the results are measured too much in terms 
of recitation and term examination. The work of the recitation 
tends to become delightfully indefinite or conventionally definite. 
The examination is intended to test the present status of knowl- 
edge. Study becomes a preparation for the recitation and the 
examination. The real conditions of constructive and original 
thinking are lacking. It seems clear that the next step in ap- 
plying the elective principle would consist in requiring each 
student to elect a branch in which he must do more than the 
ordinary class requirements, and not only do more, but do the 
extra work in a different way from that which the ordinary class 
procedure secures. Each student should have his problem in the 
solution of which he should show progress. The nature of the 
problems would vary, of course, with the subject, the pupils, and 
the facilities for work. In physics, for example, it would not be 
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necessary to return to the old heuristic idea that the fundamental 
laws of physics should be rediscovered, but the field of the use- 
ful applications of the laws of physics is rich in possibilities. 
Industrial and domestic chemistry, agricultural and horticultural 
botany, offer most enticing and practical opportunities for prob- 
lem work. In zoology the subjects of pests, and in both 
zoology and botany, as well as in chemistry, the subject of foods 
would furnish an abundance of interesting data. In history 
studies, civics, and in foreign languages, studies in the history and 
literature of the people, would help to bring these branches into 
a larger field of culture and usefulness. In manual or indus- 
trial training, studies in industrial history would give social 
significance and make these subjects in a high degree training for 
citizenship. These suggest only a few possibilities of some of 
the branches for problem work. 

It may be objected that the students are not ready for such 
work till they have had a complete course in the elementary 
principles, but it is not proposed that the high school student 
should go beyond his depth in this work. The problems may 
grow in complexity as the elementary principles are mastered. 
We ought not to expect them to be master researchers, but we 
do want them to become independent thinkers in working useful 
problems in at least one field. Of course, students working under 
this plan will experience difficulty, but difficulty is one essential 
condition of thinking. By this kind of work the students will 
be able to locate their difficulties, and if they accomplish this 
much, without being able to remove them for some time, they 
will be doing more than is done in the ordinary class recitation 
system. 

By such a method each student would have an excellent oppor- 
tunity to find himself during the high school period. Under 
the present scheme each student is taught languages as if he were 
preparing to become a linguist, history as if he were to become 
an historian, and English as if he were to become a critic. The 
result is a leveling-down to mediocrity in all of the branches. 
There is no good reason why a student whose major interest is 
natural science should be required to learn all the linguistic and 
grammatical points that might be important for the student 
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whose major interest is language. Let the general requirements 
of any branch be set for those whose major interests are in other 
branches, and let the advanced requirements be set for those 
who are doing the problem work. Ordinarily each class would be 
made up of students doing the special as well as the general work 
of the subject and those doing only the general. 

Those students doing the special work might organize them- 
selves into a group for carrying on cooperative activities. Such 
organization would be especially desirable in connection with 
the practical applications of the sciences, and it might also be 
successfully introduced in connection with literature, history 
and the languages. There should be successful organization of 
the regular activities as well as of the accessory activities of 
the school. It is reasonable to expect that students working 
under such a plan would do as good work in three subjects as 
they do now, and much better work in the fourth or major sub- 
ject. The successful inauguration of this plan will requir'e that 
high school teachers and principals have a better knowledge of 
educational psychology and the social life of the present; and 
finally it will require a better organization of high school teach- 
ers. Student organizations for self-government, for athletics, for 
social purposes and finally for study activities, can never become 
highly satisfactory unless they are paralleled by an efficient or- 
ganization of the teachers. 

In so far as instruction is a group problem it must be worked 
out by the group. Teachers have many extraneous organizations, 
as teachers' associations, reading circles, and institutes, but gen- 
erally speaking no satisfactory organization for the study of 
their own local educational problems exists. With this is raised 
the whole question of the social organization of the high school. 
This is a question, as we have seen, closely connected with in- 
struction problems, but its answer must be postponed for a pos- 
sible future study. 

We began by pointing out that the Latin grammar school 
from 1635 to the American Revolution was a preparatory school 
for professional colleges. The graduates of these colleges were 
the ministers, the leaders in church and politics. The training 
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in the classics, logic, and disputation prepared the ministers for 
the hair-splitting theological sermons they were expected to de- 
liver. The curriculum of the grammar school was humanistic 
and classical in form, but not in spirit. Little of the real con- 
tent and spirit of humanism was brought into them. The pupils 
were engaged in the grammar (especially parsing) of the Latin 
and Greek. Learning was memorizing. The professional in- 
struction of the college, being formal, abstract, and argumentative, 
required the same sort of instruction in the preparatory schools. 

The academy came in response to a growing social demand 
for a broader and more liberal curriculum, and the Latin gram- 
mar schools died out for the same reason. The larger endowed 
academies, drawing students from remote parts of the country as 
well as from the communities in which they were located, took 
on the preparatory function of the Latin grammar schools and 
also offered a strong course in the popular branches. Some of 
them gave one full year more of classical studies than was re- 
quired for college admission. They were influential in raising 
the standards of the colleges. The colleges added many new 
branches to their curricula and increased their entrance require- 
ments. Early in the nineteenth century admission requirements 
became quantitative as well as qualitative. The colleges began 
to offer the subjects of the English course of the academies. They 
expanded, enriched, and liberalized their courses in the upper 
3'ears, but they held to the same kind of admission requirements 
as before, gradually admitting new subjects as they became suf- 
ficiently formal for disciplinary purposes, or as they became use- 
ful accessories to the classics. 

The academies were tuition schools, and the larger and bet- 
ter ones were boarding schools. While they originated in re- 
sponse to a democratic movement they became the schools for 
the rich. The high schools originated in response to the social 
interest of the comqaunity. They were extensions of the elemen- 
tary grades upward. The high school in turn became a strong 
preparatory school, but it has never lost its immediate function 
in relationship to the community. How the high school struggled 
to stretch up to the college and at the same time perform its 
community function and maintain its articulation with the ele- 
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mentary grades, has been traced. The work of the university 
of Michigan in encouraging the growth of high schools in con- 
trast with the negative, discouraging attitude of the privately 
endowed colleges, and the controversies of the National Educa- 
tional Association over the question of the academy versus the 
high school as preparatory for college, have been followed. And 
in this connection it was shown how the resulting strained con- 
dition of the high school, together with the theory of formal dis- 
cipline, helped to perpetuate the mechanical, formal, memoriter 
character of the Latin grammar school instruction. 

The textbooks used helped to sustain the Latin grammar 
school tradition, and college admission requirements were a 
strong influence in carrying it up to 1870. 

We saw how the chief characteristics of preparatory instruc- 
tion previously traced and the results of the German scientific 
movement were embodied in the college admission requirements 
and in the Eeport of the Committee of Ten. Finally a solution 
of the general problem of secondary instruction was attempted 
in terms of modern educational psychology. 
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APPENDIX A 
Broome, College Admission Bequirements 1903, p. 39. 

Table of College Admission Bequibements (1800) 



COLLEQI 


Latin 


Gbbbk 


Mathbicatics 


Habvabd 
1798 


Tully. 
Virgil. 
Grammar and 

Prosody. 
Composition. 


New Testament. 
Grammar and 
Prosody. 




Yat.ig 
1800 


Tully. 

Virgil. 

Composition. 


Greek Testament. 


Rules of Vulgar 
Arithmetic. 


PBINCXTOir 
1794 


Sallust. 
Caesar. 
Virgil. 
Composition. 
Grammatical 
Analysis. 


Evangelists in the 
Greek Testa- 
ment. 

Grammatical 
Analysis. 


Probably Arith- 
metic. 


COLUICBIA 

1786 


Caesar. 

Cicero's Orations 
against Catiline. 

Aeneid (4 books). 

Composition. 

Grammatical Con- 
struction. 


Gospels from Greek 
Testament. 

Grammatical Con- 
struction. 


Arithmetic includ- 
ing the rule of 
three. 


Bbown 
1793 


Cicero. 

Virgil's Aeneid. 

Composition. 


Greek Testament. 


Rules of Vulgar 
Arithmetic. 


Williams 
1795 


Tully's Orations. 
Virgil's Aeneid. 
Composition. 


Greek Testament. 


Rules of Vulgar 
Arithmetic. 
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Course of Study of the Boston Latin School just before the Revolu- 
tion. (Beport of United States Coinmission of Edttcation, 1903, vol. i, 
p. 554). The pupils entered at the age of seven, having already learned 
to read English. 



First Year 

Cheever's Accidence 

' ' A Small Nomenclature. ' ' 

Corderius' Colloques. 

Second Year 

Aesop's Fables 

Eutropius 
Ward's Lilly's Grammar 

Third Year 

Eutropius and Grammar continued 
Clark's Introduction to Writing 
Latin 



Fourth Year 

Subjects of the third 

tinued 
Caesar 's Commentaries 
** Making Latin." 



year con- 



Fifth Year 

Tully's Orations 
'* Making Latin" 

Sixth Year 
The first books of Virgil's 

Aeneid with Trappe's and 

Dryden's Translation 
''Making Latin" 
Ward's Greek Grammar 
Greek Testament with Beza's 

Latin Translation 

Seventh Year 

Horace 

Latin Verse, Composition with 
the Gradus ad Pamassum 

(Ovid's Metamorphoses, Virgil's 
Georgics, and something of 
Xenophon were read by 
some classes.) 



Cunningham, Phillips' Exeter Academy, 1883, pp. 299-300. 
Phillips' Exeter Prepabatory Courses, 1788-1838 



First Year 

Adam's Latin Grammar 

Liber Primus or similar work 

Viri Bomani, or Caesar's Com- 
mentaries 

Latin Prosody 

Exercises in reading and making 
Latin 

Ancient and Modern Geography 

Virgil 

Arithmetic 

Second Year 

Virgil 

Arithmetic «, 

Exercises in reading and work- 
ing Latin. 

Valpy's Greek Grammar Delectus 

Roman History 

Cicero's Select Orations 

Greek Testament 

Dalzel 's CoUectania Graeca- 
Minora 

English Grammar 

Declamation 



Third Year 

The same Latin and Greek 

Authors in revision 
English Grammar 
Declamation 
Sallust 
Algebra 
Exercises in Latin and English 

Translations 
Composition 

Fourth Year or advanced 
class 

Horatius Flaccus 

Titus Livius 

Excerpta Latina 

Parts of Terence 's Comedies 

CoUectania Graeca Majora 

Homer's Iliad, or such Latin 
and Greek authors a s m a y 
best comport with the stu- 
dent's future destination 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Adam's Roman Antiquities 



Elements of Ancient Historv. 
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EN0U8H DXPABTKIKT 

Candidates for admission into this department must be at least twelve 
years of age, well instructed in reading and spelling, familiarly acquainted 
with arithmetic through simple proportion with the exception of frac- 
tions, with Murray's English grammar through syntax, and must be able 
to parse simple English sentences. 

First Year 
English grammar, including exercises in parsing and analyzing, in the 
correction of bad English, punctuation and prosody; arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, algebra through simple equations. 

Second Year 
English grammar continued, geometry, plane trigonometry and its 
epplications to heights and distances, mensuration of superfices and solids, 
elements of ancient history, logic, rhetoric, English composition, and 
exercises of the forensic kind. 

Third Year 

Surveying, navigation, elements of chemistry and natural philosophy 
with experiments, elements of modem history, particularly of the United 
States, astronomy, moral and political philosophy, with English composi- 
tion, forensics, and declamation continued. 

A course of theological instruction is given to the several classes, and 
likewise instruction in sacred music. 

Those who shall have spent at least one year in the department of 
languages and have made good improvement, may enter upon the course 
of English education without examination prescribed for mere English 
scholars. 

Foster, Administration of the College Curriculum, 1911, p. 382. 

Yale's Curriculum, 1823 

Freshman Class Sophomore Class 

Livy Graeca Majora 

Adam's Roman Antiquities Playf air's Euclid 

Webber 's Arithmetic Horace 

Murray's English Grammar Day's Mathematics 

Elegantiae Latinae Cicero 

Graeca Majora Conic Sections and Spheric 

Day's Algebra Geometry 

Morse's Geography Jamieson's Rhetoric 

Junior Class Senior Class 

Spheric Trigonometry Blair's Rhetoric 

Graeca Majora Hedge's Logic 

Enfield's Philosophy • Locke's Essays 

Cicero Paley's Natural Theology 

Homer's Iliad Stewart's Philosophy of the 

Tacitus Mind 

Enfield's Astronomy Paley's Moral Philosophy 

Tyler's History Paley's Evidences of Christi- 

Fluxions anity. 

Greek or Hebrew 
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Entbakoi BiQuntiMBirTS 

Cicero's Select Orations 

Clark's Introduction to the Making of Latin 

Virgil 

Sallust 

Greek Testament 

Dalzel's Graeca Minora 

Adam 's Latin Grammar 

Goodrich's Greek Grammar 

Latin Prosody 

Arithmetic. 

Catalogue, University of Michigan, 1868, p. 46. 

Requirements of Admission to the Department of Science, Literature 
and the Arts. All candidates must be at least sixteen years. 

Classical Coussb 
Candidates are examined in the following subjects: 

1. English grammar — Orthography, etymology, syntax, prosody. 

2. Geography — General facts of physical geography, the political 
geography of Europe and the United States, and ancient geography, par- 
ticularly that of Italy, Greece, and Asia Minor. 

3. History — An outline of Roman history, from the foundation of 
the city to the battle of Actium; of Grecian history from the beginning 
of the Persian War to the death of Alexander; and the history of the 
United States to the close of the Civil War. 

4. Mathematics — Arithmetic, fundamental rules, fractions, common 
and decimal, denominate numbers, percentage, proportion, involution and 
evolution; algebra, fundamental rules, fractions, simple equations, elim- 
ination, involution and evolution and the calculus of radicals, quadratic 
equations, ratio, proportion and the progression, and an elementary 
knowledge of logarithms: i. e., through the Complete School Algebra of 
the Stoddard Series; geometry, the first five books of Davies Legendre, 
including the problems or an equivalent in other authors. 

5. Latin — Latin grammar; four books of Caesar's Commentaries; six 
select orations of Cicero; six books of the Aeneid, with special reference 
to the prosody; Harkness' Introduction to Latin Composition from page 
50 to page 166; or 44 exercises in Arnold's Latin Prose Composition. 

6. Greek — Greek grammar; three books of Xenophon's Anabasis; Ar- 
nold's Greek Prose Composition, with special reference to writing with 
the accents and to the general principles of the syntax. (Three chap- 
ters of Boise 's Prose Composition, based on the first book of the Anabasis, 
are recommended as a substitute for the last fifteen exercises of Arnold 's 
Composition. Hadley's and Goodwin's Grammars are recommended.) 

SCIKNTIFIO AND EnOINBKRINO COURSE 

1. English grammar — same as in classical course. 

2. Geography — same as in classical course. 

3. History — same as in classical course omitting history of Greece 
and Rome. 
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4. Mathematics — same as in classical course, with the addition of 
quadratic equations, or three of the first seven chapters of Bay's Higher 
Algebra. 

5. Physics — The following studies contained in elementary works on 
natural philosophy: properties of matter; laws of motion; laws of falling 
bodies; mechanical powers, hydrodynamics, and pneumatics. 

Latin Scientitic Coussk 
Bequirements the same as for classical course omitting Greek. 

Eeport of Public Instruction and School Law, Michigan, 1852, pp. 550-571. 

Fayette Union School, Jonesville, Michigan 
'^ Special attention has been paid to those preparing themselves for 
teachers. Classes in Latin, Greek, Spanish, chemistry, algebra, geom- 
etry, etc., have been advanced considerably beyond what is usually re- 
quired for admission into even an advanced class in college; and there 
has been no want of attention to minor and rudimental branches. In- 
deed it has been found that much greater thoroughness has been secured 
in elementary studies than is usually attained in schools where these 
studies are alone pursued and the general effect has been to secure an 
unusual degree of thought, attention and mental development." 

Eeport of Public Instruction and School Law, Michigan, 1852, pp. 573-574 

Ypsilanti Union High School, Organized 1849 
*'In a large majority of the union schools in the state of New York, 
the course of instruction is limited to that of a common district school, 
while but few give advantages of a classic or even of an extended Eng- 
lish course. Owing to this deficiency the state is compelled to support 
as separate schools both academic and union schools. We have aimed 
to unite both of these in one." 

Courses of Studies — Pbepabatobt 
Orthography, reading, penmanship, modern geography, grammar, arith- 
metic, written and mental, geography of the heavens, history of the 
United States and analysis. 

First Year 
First — Higher arithmetic, advanced grammar, ancient geography. 
Second — Algebra begun, higher arithmetic, advanced grammar. 
Third — Bookkeeping, algebra finished, syntax, prosody. 
Fourth — Bourdon begun, physiology, botany. 
Composition during the year — Parker's Aid. 

Second Year 
First — Bourdon finished, botany, geometry. 
Second — Geometry finished, history, rhetoric. 
Third — Trigonometry, history, rhetoric. 
Fourth — Calculus, history, logic. 

Composition during the year — Parker's Aid. 
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Third Year 
First — Surveying, geology and mineralogy, mental philosophy. 
Second — Chemistry, mental philosophy, natural philosophy. 
Third — Natural philosophy, mental philosophy, agricultural chemistry. 
Fourth — Astronomy, moral science, elements of criticism. 

Composition during the year. 

''In addition to the English course just attention is paid in pre- 
paring young men for college, and much time and labor devoted to in- 
struction in the modern languages.'' 

"There are now in the university at Ann Arbor, a number of stu- 
dents from this school, several of whom entered one year in advance.'' 

Beport of Public Instruction and School Law of Michigan, 1852, p. 572 

Union School at Battle Creek 

''Instruction was given during the term in the highest branches of 
mathematics, French and Latin, and weekly exercises in composition and 
declamation. ' ' 

Page 577: 

Lansing Union School 
"The course of education will comprise primary, middle, and clas- 
sical departments, and the board expresses the determination that no 
effort on their part shall be wanting to secure competent teachers, and 
suitable apparatus to make the school one of the very best in the state; 
so that the various branches from the primary lessons of childhood up 
to the higher and more abstruse branches of classical education can be 
pursued in it with profit and success." 

• Beport of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Wisconsin, 1869, 

pp. 119, 120 

High School Department, Watertown, Wisconsin, 1869 

Grade II 

First term — Fourth Header (first half, with elocutionary exercises); 
orthography, (derivation, defining of words), dictation, composition, 
grammar to page 118; higher arithmetic commenced; mental arithmetic, 
pages 112-144; algebra, pages 105-139 and a general review of fractions; 
geometry (books I, and II and III); geography (general review of com- 
mon school geography); universal history from page 287 to 349; com- 
parative physiology commenced; penmanship; (bookkeeping); drawing. 

Second Term — Fourth reader (second half, with elocutionary exer- 
cises); orthography (derivation, defining), dictation, composition; gram- 
mar to page 190; higher arithmetic continued; mental arithmetic to page 
160; algebra to page 181; geometry (Book HI, reviewed and Book IV); 
geography (physical, geology and hydrography); universal history (an- 
cient); comparative physiology completed; penmanship (bookkeeping); 
drawing. 

Third Term — Fourth reader reviewed with elocutionary exercises; 
orthography (review of principles); dictation, composition; grammar 
(review to page 190); higher arithmetic continued; mental arithmetic 
completed; algebra to page 217 with review of proceeding parts; geom- 
etry (general review, Book IV); geography (physical, meteorology, dis- 
tribution of organic life); universal history (mediaeval); mineralogy; 
penmanship (bookkeeping); drawing. 
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Chrade I 

First Term — Ehetoric, composition; grammar from page 190 to 275; 
higher arithmetic completed; mental arithmetic (select exercises); algebra 
from page 217 to 274; geometry (Books V and VI); mathematical geog- 
raphy and astronomy; universal history (modern); natural philosophy 
commenced; drawing. 

Second Term — Rhetoric and composition; grammar completed; higher 
arithmetic (general review of principles) ; mental arithmetic (select exer- 
cises); algebra completed; geometry (trigonometry); geography (com- 
parative commenced); history of the United States; natural philosophy 
completed; drawing. 

Third Term — Rhetoric and composition; grammar (exercises in analy- 
sis); higher arithmetic (select exercises); mental arithmetic (select exer- 
cises); algebra reviewed; geometry (applications); geography (compara- 
tive completed); civil government; chemistry; drawing. 

Vocal music during all three terms. 

Beport of the Massachusetts Board of Education, 1870, p. 48. 

New Bedford High School, 1870 

First Year — Fourth class, first six months, English language and lit- 
erature, including progressively reading, syntax, analysis, synonomy, 
derivations, prefixes and affixes, composition and rhetoric, three recitations 
a week. 

Latin in the place of English at the option of the scholar. His- 
tory, two recitations; algebra, four recitations, physical geography, 
four recitations. 

Second six months: English and Latin, history as before, al- 
gebra, three recitations; bookkeeping, two recitations; physiology, 
four recitations. 

Music, drawing, declamation, vocal and physical gymnastics 
throughout the course. 
Second Year — Third class, first and second six months: English or 
Latin, history, natural philosophy as before; geometry, four recitations. 
French may be begun during this year as an optional and extra 
subject. 
Third Year — Second class, first six months: English language and 
literature with attendant branches, three recitations a week (Latin the 
alternative); history, two recitations; trigonometry to be succeeded by 
astronomy, four recitations; French. 

Second six months: English language and literature, or Latin, 

four recitations; astronomy, surveying, four recitations; geology, 

four recitations; French. 

Fourth Year — First class, first six months: English language or Latin, 

three recitations; normal reviews, two recitations; constitution, political 

history, four recitations; natural history, French. 

Second six months: English languagfe or Latin, three recitations; 
normal reviews, two recitations; political economy, three recita- 
tions; botany. French. 

Courses will be arranged for those who wish to prepare for 
college. 

American Educational Tear Boole, 1858, p. 114 
Admission Requibements, Habvabd University, 1858 

Admission. Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are 
examined in the following books: 

The whole of Virgil; the whole of Caesar's Commentaries; Cicero's 
Select Orations, Folsom's or Johnson's editions; Andrews' and Stod- 
dard's Latin grammar, including prosody; and in writing Latin. 
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Felton's Greek Reader; Sophocles' Greek Grammar^ including pro- 
sody; and writing Greek with accents. 

Da vies' or Chases' Arithmetic; Eular's Algebra, or Da vies' First 
Lessons in Algebra to *'The Extraction of the Square Root/' or Sher- 
win's Common School Algebra; and ''Introduction to Geometry and the 
Science of Form Prepared from the Most Approved Prussian Text Books, ' ' 
as far as the seventh section, or Hill's First Lessons in Geometry. 

Mitchell's Ancient and Modern Geography, Worcester's Elements of 
History. 

American Educatioiial Year BooJc, 1858, p. 115 
Admission Requirements, Yale College, 1858 

Cicero's Select Orations; Bucolics, Georgics, and the first six books 
of the Aeneid of Virgil; Sallust; Andrew's and Stoddard's or Zumpt's 
Latin Grammar; Latin prosody, Arnold's Latin Prose Composition, to 
the passive voice (first twelve chapters). 

Jacob's Colton's, or Felton's Greek Reader; Xenophon's Anabasis, 
first three books; Sophocles, Crosby's or Kuhner's Greek Grammar. 

Thompson's Higher Arithmetic; Day's Algebra (revised edition), to 
quadratic equations; Playfield's Euclid, first two books; English gram- 
mar, geography. 

American Educational Year Book, 1858, p. 74 

Admission Requirements of Williams College 

Candidates for admission to the Freshman Class are examined in 
geography, arithmetic, and algebra through simple equations; in English, 
Latin and Greek grammar, including prosody; in Cicero's Select Ora- 
tions; the whole of Virgil; Caesar's Commentaries, or Sallust; Jacob's, 
Colton's or Felton's Greek Reader; or two books of Xenophon's Ana- 
basis. 

American Educational Year Book, 1858, p. 103 

Admission Requirements, Brown University 

Candidates for admission to the course prescribed for the degree oi 
Bachelor of Arts are examined in arithmetic and algebra as far as quad- 
ratic equations; ancient and modern geography, English grammar, and 
the use of the English language; Greek grammar, the Greek reader, or 
an equivalent portion of some classical Greek author, and in writing 
Greek; Latin grammar, Caesar's Commentaries, the Aeneid of Virgil, six 
orations of Cicero, and m writing Latin. 

For the admission requirements in 1858 of Amherst, Middlebury Col- 
lege, Waterbury • College, Trinity College, Wesleyan University, Tuft 's 
College, Dartmouth, University of Vermont, Bowdoin, see American Edu- 
cational Year Book for 1858. However the admission requirements above 
given are typical of all colleges of that time and before 1870. 

John Eaton, "City School Systems in the United States," Circulars 
of the Bureau of Education, 1885, p. 23. Rules of the School Committee and 
Eegulations of the Public Schools of the City of Lowell, 1861. 
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Course of Study por the High School 



English Coubsk 
First Year 

Arithmetic (Eaton's) 
Physical geography (Warren's) 
General history (Wilson's) 
Physiology (Comings') 

Second Year 

Algebra (Sherwin 's) 
Natural philosophy (Gray's) 
Chemistry (Youman 's) 

Third Year 

Geometry (Davies') 
Trigonometry (Davies') 
English grammar (Brown's) 
Chemistry continue^ 
Astronomy (Olmstead's) 



Classical Coubss 
First Year 

Latin Grammar (Andrews' and 

Stoddard's) 
Latin Reader (Andrews') 

Second Year 

Latin Reader (Andrews') 
Caesar 's Commentaries 
Andrew 's 

Greek grammar (Crosby's) 
Greek lessons (Crosby's) 

Third Year 

Greek grammar, continued 
Xenophon's Anabasis (Crosby's) 
Virgil (Bo wen's) 

Fourth Year 

Xenophon continued 
Cicero's Orations (Johnson's) 
Extracts from Greek Poets 



Each pupil must pursue at least three subjects each term. 
See also courses of other high schools, Appendix A, pp. 168, 169. 

Beport of the MassachtLsetts Board of Education, 1867 

Newbltiyport High School, commonly known as the 

Brown High School 

Classical Dbpabthent 

First year: Arithmetic finished, algebra commenced, United States his- 
tory, intellectual arithmetic, Latin grammar and lessons. 

Second year: Algebra completed, geometry commenced, bookkeeping, 
Greek grammar and lessons, Latin grammar and Caesar. 

Third year: Ancient history, Latin composition, Greek grammar and les- 
sons. Anabasis commenced, Latin grammar and Cicero. 

Fourth year: Greek prose composition, ancient geography, Greek gram- 
mar. Anabasis completed. Homer, Latin grammar and Virgil. 

English Department 

First year: Arithmetic, United States history, intellectual arithmetic, 
English grammar, natural philosophy. 

Second year: Algebra, geometry commenced, bookkeeping, physical geog- 
raphy, English history, chemistry or physiology. 

Third year: Geometry completed, plane trigonometry, ancient history, con- 
stitution of the United States, astronomy, French. 

Fourth year: Navigation, surveying, spherical trigonometry, mental phil- 
osophy, rhetoric, English grammar, French. 
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Eeport of the Meusachwetts Board of Education, 1867, p. 66. 

Brighton High School, Bkiohton, Mass. 

Fourth class — First year: Arithmetic, Greenleaf s Common School (con- 
tinued), History of the United States, Quackenbos begun, English 
grammar. Green's Parsing and Analysis. 

Third class — Second year: Arithmetic, Greenleaf's Common School (com- 
pleted), algebra, Greenleaf's Elementary; bookkeeping, Mayhew's 
System; general history, Worcester's Introductory, feudal system, 
crusades, England, France; natural philosophy, Quackenbos; French, 
Robertson's System. 

Second class — Third year: Algebra, Greenleaf 's Elementary (completed); 
geometry, general history; ancient, Worcester's; physiology, zoology; 
Ware and Smellie's Philosophy of Natural History; botany, Gray's 
How Plants Grow; French, continuation of second year course. 

First class — Fourth year: Mathematics, geometry; rhetoric, Quackenbos, 
chemistry, Youman's, astronomy, French, continuation of third year's 
course, constitution of the United States, Shepherd's text book. 

Classical Course 

Fourth class — First year: Latin Grammar, Andrews' and Stoddard's Latin 
Beader. 

Third class — Second year: Caesar, Andrews' or Hansen's; Sophocles' 
Greek Grammar. 

Second class — Third year: Virgil; Anabasis, Crosby's. 

First class — Fourth year: Cicero, Hansen's or Folsom's; Hiad, three books; 

ancient geography. 



APPENDIX B 

John W. Draper, quoted by J. W. Hoyt in his report, **as one of the 
Commissioners to the Paris Universal Exposition of 1867, submitted to 
William H. Seward, Secretary of State," pages 87, 88: 

''Education should represent the existing state of knowledge, but 
in America this golden rule is disregarded. Here what is termed classical 
learning appropriates to itself a space that excludes more important 
things. This arises from the circumstance that our system was imported 
from England. It is a remnant of the tone of thought of that country 
in the sixteenth century — meritorious enough in that day, but not in 
this. The vague impression that such pursuits, and such alone, impart 
a training to the mind has long sustained this unwise course. It also 
finds excuse in its alleged power of communicating the wisdom of past 
ages. The grand depositories of human knowledge are not the ancient, 
but the modern tongues. Few are the facts worth knowing that are to 
be exclusively obtained by a knowledge of Latin and Greek; and atf 
to mental discipline, it may very reasonably be asked how much a youth 
will secure by daily translating a few sentences of good Greek and Latin 
into bad English. Whether for discipline or for furnishing, so far as 
preparation is required for the subsequent conflicts of life, tradition 
has been made to confront discovery." 
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A report of the Boston Latin School, 1852 to 1862, American Journal 
of Educationf Volume XII, p. 560, showing the influence of this school 
in setting the preparatory standards for the New England high schools. 
The annual average number prepared for college from 1816 to 1862 
was 12.56. For the periods 1852 to 1862 it was 16.80 as compared with 
12.15 for the period from 1816 to 1829. Commenting upon these figures 
the author of the report says, ''Many of these young men are numbered 
among the first scholars of the country; and indeed, we have the highest 
authority for stating that the Boston Latin School has a most important 
influence in sustaining the high standard of excellence demanded by 
most of the colleges in^ New England in the examination of applicants 
for entrance, arising chiefly from the eminent standing of the Latin 
School boys after their joining classes at college.'' 

Beport of the organization, etc., of the Public Schools of Aurora, 
Kane County, Illinois, found in the Beport of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, Illinois, 1867, p. 402: 

Composition on the Sponge 
(By a Pupil Ten Years Old) 

' ' The sponge is an animal substance, obtained from the sea. The best 
sponge is obtained from the part of the Mediterannean Sea that borders 
Cireece, and the islands near it. Other sponge is found near the West 
Indies, and the southern coast of Florida. When it is found, it is a live 
cubstance. People obtain it by diving into the sea. They learn to dive 
after it when they are young, and they sometimes stay under the water 
two minutes, which is a very long time. .It is soft because it will easily 
3rield to the pressure. Pliable because it will easily bend. Opaque be- 
because it will not admit the rays of light. Elastic because it will stretch. 
Porous because it is full of little holes or pores. Absorbant because it 
will soak up water. Tough because it is not easily torn. Yielding be- 
cause when you put a heavy weight on it and then remove the heavy 
weight, it will spring back to its former place. Tenacious because when 
alive in the sea, it will hold fast to the rock, and when wet or moist it 
is saturated. A nice sponge costs ten cents, and is used for washing 
the face, hands, and slate." 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 1867, pp. 

103, 104 

Object teaching: — **It will be seen that our teaching is objective. 
It is so in this sense; whenever any part of the external world, now 
and here present to the senses, is made the object of examination, we 
call that 'object teaching.' Whenever a conception of the mind, a 'men- 
tal reproduction,' is made the object of study, that too may be called 
'object teaching.' The object of study in the first case is the 'object- 
object,' that in the second case is the 'subject-object'; or the former is 
objective study, the latter subjective study. On the part of the teacher 
it is objective teaching or subjective teaching. It will be seen that 
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both modes of teaching are contemplated; the one is not complete with- 
out the other, the one is the complement of the other, but the order is, 
always, first, objective, second, subjective.'' 

Bepori of the Superintendent of Public Instruction, Illinois, 1867, p. 401. 

Sketch of a Lesson on an Angle 

Object — To cultivate perceptive and conceptive faculties and language. 

Point — To develop idea of and give term angle. 

Matter — The opening between two straight lines meeting at a point 
is called an angle. 

Method — (Teacher comes before class with a knife). T. What am 
I doing now, children! (Opening knife). Ch. Opening the knife. (T. 
Aff.) T. As I am opening tlie knife what may we call this place between 
the blade and the handle? — The what? (H. R.) Ch. The opening. 
T. How many think we might call it the opening? (C. D. and T. aff.) 
T. I want you to look well at the knife, for I am going to draw some- 
thing on the board which will look like the knife. What have I made 
for the handle, John? Ch. A straight line. T. What have I made for 
the blade of the knife, Mary? Ch. A straight line. T. How many think 
T have drawn straight lines for the blade and handle (C. D. and T. aff.) 
T. Let us count these straight lines, and see how many we have. How 
many, John? Ch. Two straight lines. T. We want to find out some- 
thing more about these lines. Mary may come and put her fingers on 
these lines, and move them so — (moves fingers to point of meeting) 
What have your fingers done? Ch. Come together. T. Who can tell 
me a word which will mean *come together?' (H. R.) Ch. Meet. T. 
Yes; what did Mary's fingers do, class? Ch. They met. T. What shall 
we call the place where they met, John? Ch. A point. T. How many 
think we might call it a point? (C. D. and T. aff.) T. What have we 
on the board, John? Ch. Two straight lines. T. What do they do? 
Ch. They meet. T. Where do they meet, John? Ch. At a point. T. 
Then tell me about what we have on the board, John. Ch. Two straight 
lines meeting at a point. (S.R.) T. What did we call this place between 
the blade and handle of the knife, class? Ch. The opening. T. How 
many see anything on the board which looks like this opening? (H. R.) 
John may go. and find out what he thinks is the opening. How many 
think he has found it? (C. D. and T. aff.) Where is the opening, John? 
Ch, Between the two straight lines. T. Meeting where? Ch. At a point. 
T. How many would like to know what we call the opening between the 
two straight lines meeting at a point? (H. R.) How many will try 
to remember it? (H. R.) Well, all look at me and I will tell you. The 
opening between two straight lines meeting at a point is called an angle. 
What is it called, class? Ch. An angle. T. What is it called, Mary? 
Ch. An Angle. T. Who will tell me all about an angle? (H. R.) I. R. 
and S. R. of matter. Apply — (children finding angles around room and 
making them on board. Teacher erases angles and closes knife). 

Sun^mary — T. You may tell me, John, what we have been talking 
about. Oh. An angle. T. Mary may tell us about an angle. (I. R. and 
S. R. of matter.") 
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Horace Mann's Monograph on Spelling Books in the ^'Miscellany of 
Educational Lectures, 1838 to 1851/' p. 33, showing the limitations of 
the inductive methods. He said in part: 

"That the faculties by which we reason ought never to be employed 
on any subject when the logical results to which sound reasoning would 
arrive, are not the true results. If the thing to be done or learned is 
arbitrary, let it be done by force of authority, of imitation, of mere 
association of ideas; but do not maltreat the powers of reasoning by 
calling in their aid, for their responses will be repudiated as soon as 
uttered. ' ' 

Report of the Superintendent of Public Instruction and School Law of 
Michigan, 1852. Superintendent O. C. Comstock's views on method, 1845, 
p. 441. 

** Composition teaches the best choice of words, and the most just 
collocation of them to express an idea. It teaches perspicuity, force and 
ornament. Redundency and ellipses will alike be avoided. Accurate 
composition leads to accurate thinking. This involves, invigorates and 
disciplines the original faculties of the mind.'' 

* 

Thomas Hill, D.D., LL.D., President of Harvard University, National 
Educational Association Beport, 1863, p. 84, gave a very good exposition 
of the current psychological views of that time as follows: 

''A child is a will governing a body, at the impulse of passion, and 
under the guidance of reason." 

"The powers of sense, coming logically first in the sketch of human 
nature which I have made, and being first of all, powers in order of 
development in a child's growth, shouid be first educated." 

"Simultaneously with the development of the powers of sensation 
is the awakening of a power of perceiving truths independent of sense. 
There can be no direct sensation without indirect consciousness of vour 

ft* 

sensation, consciousness of your own existence and generally of your 
possession of a bodily organ to which the sensation comes, etc." 

"Next in order, after the powers of direct perception, external and 
internal, come the powers of memory and mental reproduction." "Mem- 
ory is in its simplest form only the permanence of the perception — more 
or less vivid. When in the form of recollections it becomes, the revivica- 
tion of past perceptions. Finally in its higher forms of fancy and 
imagination, it remodels and combines the perceptions of the past and 
projects them into the future, — or separates them from actual time and 
space and throws them into an ideal world. 

"In the cultivation of the imagination, it will of course be remem- 
bered, that this culture should also in its subdivisions follow a natural 
order. At first, memory alone, and memory of the actual outward fact — 
a description of a thing not now present, but seen and handled and 
smelled and listened to on a previous day; then memory words and 
formula by rote, — then the imagination and description and perhaps 
drawing of something never seen, but defined and suggested by the 
teacher. In this play of the imagination all sensible properties must 
be reproduced." "Geometry is the foundation of learning and no other 
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learning is possible except as upheld by that foundation." . . . ''(Geog- 
raphy is the only one of our ordinary school studies which tends direetly 
to the increase of the powers of imagination." "Then, in the order of 
that use, comes the reasoning power which by a comparison of the 
truths gained through perception, deduces new truths for the internal 
vision to seize upon. For the exercise and development of this power 
of reasoning, we depend chiefly at present upon leading the pupil to study 
specimens of reasoning in the pure mathematics, — or at a more ad- 
vanced stage upon giving him treatises upon logic itself. 

"It has appeared to me that this method could be greatly improved 
by giving the pupils at the age of fifteen or sixteen years, when the 
logical power begins to be developed, some simple explanation of the 
nature of reasoning, and of the mode of revising truths, and then giving 
him unsolved problems for the exercise of his own power in devising 
original demonstrations. It is manifest that this process need not be 
confined to mathematics, but can be extended into other branches of. 
natural and metaphysical sciences." 

A somewhat more liberal view of formal discipline than that of 
Baynard R. Hall is found in Edward D. Mansfield's book on American 
Education, 1851, p. 328. According to his view the grand purposes of 
education are: 

"First, a free people govern themselves. 

"Second, a free people must have free minds. 

"Third, free minds must be enlightened; ignorance makes slavery. 

"Fourth, to enlighten mind, the soul itself must be strengthened and 
developed, intellectually and spiritually. 

"Fifth, that to strengthen the soul, it is first necessary to think. 

"Sixth, that to think rightly on all subjects, it is necessary to bring 
out and strengthen all the faculties of the mind. 

"Seventh, that to bring out all the faculties in succession, education 
should instruct and discipline the mind in the laws of Nature (science), 
the laws of social nature (conversation, manners and government), and 
the laws of spiritual nature (the Bible and intellectual philosophy); and 
in addition to these instructions such teachings as may be deemed pecu- 
liarly necesary to woman. 

"Eighth, the ultimate idea in the whole scheme I have laid down is, 
that the great object is to give Power and Development to the Mind. A 
strong and clear mind can turn its talents to any object or any business, 
and succeed better than those who have been educated to that particular 
business by a routine instruction. In our country, all the conditions 
have sufiiced, the nature of the government, and the tastes of the people 
require the development of general principles in education, rather than 
the special details of knowledge." 

L. F. Cady, A.M., Principal of Public High School, Warren, R. I., in 
an article entitled "Elementary Classical Instruction," published in 
the American Journal of Education, 1859, is a representative of the more 
liberal disciplinarians. 
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''Whether intellectual development is the most valuable result of 
classical study it is not necessary here to decide. Obviously it is so 
important that it should never be lost sight of, especially during the 
earlier stages of the student's course. In this respect it is eminently 
practical if that is accounted practical which is the mainspring of all 
efficient action. Mind, we know, is the only ultimate motive power in 
the universe. Mind alone creates. Matter can not originate the slightest 
change, even in itself. Inertia is its unfailing attribute. As the In- 
finite Mind is the source and center of Infinite Power, so, in finite beings, 
the same principle is the source of whatever power such being may pos- 
sess. Hence, that course of discipline which most successfully develops 
and exercises the largest number of the faculties of the mind is that 
which possesses the highest practical value. A claim to this value, we 
believe, may be safely asserted in favor of the study of the Latin and 
Greek." — American Journal of Education, Volume 12, p. 562. 

APPENDIX C 

W. T. Harris— "The Growth of the Public High School System in 
the Southern States and a Study of its Influence," Educational Beview, 
vol. 27, p. 259: 

"On January 1, 1850 .... there were in the United States eleven 
high schools that had a course of study from two to four years in length, 
laid out progressively so as to cover branches of mathematics and foreign 
languages together with advanced studies in literature, natural science, 
and ancient history. These eleven schools received pupils promoted on 
examination from a graded course of study in elementary branches. 

** Thirty- three more of this modern type of high school were added 
before January, 1860, making a total of lorty-four high schools, of which 
three were in the south. At that time (1860) the wise people shook 
their heads and said: 'It is doubtful if the Constitution permits the 
education of the people in free high schools. District schools may be 
all right enough, but our forefathers never intended to furnish a liberal 
education to all children at the expense of the taxpayer.' The friends 
of free high schools were somewhat uneasy over this. But the next ten 
years saw the number of high schools rise to four times their former 
number — ^the forty-four of 1860 had increased to at least 160 in 1870; 
and in the next ten years the increase continued, so that by 1880 there 
were in operation nearly 800 public high schools. These reached 2,526 
in 1890, 6,000 in 1900." 

In 1891 there were 25,459 students in public high schools, 7,108 in private 
academies. It appears also that 78 per cent of the total number of 
graduates for this year came from the high schools and 22 per cent 
from the private academies. The public high schools graduated 12 per 
cent of all the students attending during the year; and the academies, 
7.22 per cent of all attending the academies. 
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APPENDIX D 

Examination Questions fob Boston Grammar School Pupils, 1845 

Circulars of the Bureau of Education, 1885, pp. 199-203. 

HiSTOBT 

1. What is history? 

2. What are some of the uses of history f 

3. Enumerate some of the sources of history. 

4. What nations are among the first mentioned in history f 

5. For what were the Egyptians distinguished? 

6. For what were the Phoenicians distinguished? 

7. Who was the founder of Babylon? 

8. Who was the founder of the Persian Empire? 

9. Who were some of the most distinguished orators and poets of 
Greece? 

10. Who was the founder of Rome? 

11. What was the character of the early government of Rome? 

12. Can you mention the names of the Roman Emperors? 

13. Can you give an account of the feudal system? 

14. What were the purposes of the Crusades? 

15. In what century was the great French Revolution, and who were 
some of the characters who figured in it? 

16. What nation ruled Britain at the commencement of the Christian 
era? 

17. Who were the Saxons, and how came they to invade Britain? 

18. What do you understand by the Norman Conquest? 

19. What was the Period of the Commonwealth in England and who 
was the most distinguished character in it? 

20. About what period did the first colonists come to New England, 
and what were their supposed motives for leaving their mother country? 

21. How long did they continue subjects of the mother country, and 
what were some of the assigned reasons for throwing off her govern- 
ment? 

22. When did the War of the American Revolution commence, and 
who were the allies of the Americans? 

23. When was the present federal constitution formed, during or after 
the War of the Revolution, and how many states accepted it as its forma- 
tion? 

24. About what period was the embargo laid by President Jefferson, 
and non-intercourse substituted for it? 

25. About what period did the last war between Great Britain and 
the United States commence, and what were the causes assigned by the 
Americans for its declaration? 

26. What do you understand by an embargo? 

27. How many more members are there now in the Senate of the 
United States than there were at its first adoption? 

28. What was the result of the invasion of Canada by the Americans 
in the last war? 

29. What is chronology? 

30. What are the eras most used in chronology? 
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Circulars of the Bureau of Educatian, 1885, p. 203 

•Okoqrapht 

1. Name the principal lakes of North America. 

2. Name the principal rivers in North America. 

3. Name the rivers running eastward into the Mississippi. 

4. Name the rivers running westward into the Mississippi. 

5. Name the states which lie upon each bank of the Mississippi and 
their capitals. 

6. Do the waters of Lake Erie run into Lake Ontario, or the waters 
of Ontario into Erief 

7. Which is most elevated above the level of the sea, Lake Superior 
or Lake Huron? 

8. Write down the boundaries of Lake Erie. 

9. Quebec is (according to your maps) 4**, 40' north of Boston; 
Ithaca, in New York, is 5°, 30' west from Boston. Which place is the 
farthest from Boston? 

10. What is the general course of the rivers in North and South Caro- 
lina? 

11. What is the general course of the rivers in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee? 

12. What is the cause of the rivers in these four contiguous states 
running in opposite directions? 

13. Which is most accessible, in its interior parts, to ships and com- 
merce, Europe or Africa? 

14. Name the empires of Europe. 

15. Name the kingdoms oi Europe. 

16. Name the republics of Europe. 

17. What is the nearest route from England to India, by Cape of 
Good Hope or by the Red Sea? 

18. What do you understand by the line of perpetual snow? 

19. On which range of mountains is the line of perpetual snow most 
elevated above the ocean, on the Rocky Mountains of North America 
or on the Cordilleras of Mexico? 

And so on, to the 31st question. 

Circulars of the Bureau of Education, 1885, p. 202 

Natural Philosophy 

1. What is the difference between natural history and natural phil- 
osophy? 

2. What is the difference between zoology and geology? 

3. Define the attraction of gravitation, attraction of cohesion, and 
chemical attraction or affinity. 

4. What do you understand by the center of gravity in a body? 

5. Define momentum. 

6. What is the reason that when a coach in motion is suddenly 
stopped the passengers are thrown forward? 

7. What is the rate of velocity of falling bodies? 

8. How much farther will a boc'y fall in ten seconds than in five? 
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9. What is the reason that you can cut a piece of pasteboard or 
a hard substance more easiiy by holding it close up to the rivet of a 
pair of scissors, than by holding it near the ends of the blades f 

10. Why is it when you skip a stone over the surface of the water 
it does not sink the first time it strikes the water, since it is heavier 
than the water f 

11. Which could you stop more easily, a railroad car weighing a ton 
going at the rate of ten miles an hour, or a car weighing one hundred 
tons creeping along at the rate of one-fourth mile per hourf 

12. Explain the hydrostatic press. 

13. What is specific gravity? 

14. How high can you raise water in a common pump with a single 
box! 

15. How high can you raise quicksilver by the same contrivance f 

16. In building a cistern, should it be made stronger at the top or 
the bottom! Whyf 

17. If a grindstone should be suddenly split in pieces while whirling 
rapidly around, would the fragments fall directly to- the ground or notf 
Explain the principle. 

18. Is a stage coach with baggage upon the top more liable to overset 
than the same coach with the baggage hung under the axle-tree f If 
so, whyf 

19. In a small boat which is in danger of being overset should the 
passengers stand up or lie down in the bottom f Whyf 

20. Which occupies the most space, a pound of water when liquid 
or when in a state of icef 



APPENDIX E 
Lindley Murray's *' Grammar," 1823, Table of Contents, Volume I 

Pabt I 
Orthoqrapht 

Chapter I. Of Letters. 

1. Of letters, of language, and a perfect alphabet. 

2. General observations of the sounds of letters. 

3. Of the organs of articulation. 

Chapter 11. Of syllables and rules for the arrangement of them. 
Chapter III. Of words in general and the rules for spelling them. 

Part II 
Etymglooy 

Chapter I. A general view of the Chapter VII. Of adverbs. 

parts of speech. Chapter VIII. Of prepositions. 

Chapter II. Of the articles. Chapter IX. Of conjunctions. 

Chapter III. Of substantives. Chapter X. Of interjections. 

Chapter IV. Of adjectives. Chapter XL Of aerivations. 

Chapter V. Of pronouns. Chapter XII. Number and var- 
Chapter VI. Of verbs. iety of words. 
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Part III 

SyNTAX 



Chapter I. Of the syntax of 

the article. 
Chapter II. Of the syntax of 

the noun. 
Chapter III. Of the syntax of 

the pronoun. 
Chapter IV. Of the syntax of 

the adjective. 
Chapter V. Of the syntax of 

the verb. 
Chapter VI. Of the syntax of 

the particle. 



Chapter VII. Of the rules re- 
specting adverbs. 

Chapter VIII. Of the syntax of 
prepositions. 

Chapter IX. Of the syntax of 
conjunctions. 

Chapter X. Of the syntax of 
interjections. 

Chapter XI. Of comparisons. 

Chapter XII. Direction re- 
specting the ellipses. Gen- 
eral rule of syntax, direc- 
tions for parsing. 



Paet rv 

Prosody 



Chapter I. Of pronunciation. 

1. Of accent. 

2. Of quantity. 

3. Of emphasis. 

4. Of pauses. 

5. Of tones. 
Chapter II. Versification. 

Of punctuation. 
Chapter I. Of the comma. 
Chapter II. Of the semicolon. 
Chapter III. Of the colon. 
Vindication of the Study of Grammar. 



Chapter IV. Of the period. 

Chapter V. Of the dash, notes 
of interrogation and ex- 
clamation, and the paren- 
thesis 

Chapter VI. Of the apostrophe, 
caret, etc. 

Chapter VII. Directions re- 
specting capital letters. 

Chapter Vlll. Of paragraphs. 



Appendix, 3 pabts 

Part I. Of perspicuity and accuracy of expression with respect to 
single words and phrases 

Part II. Of perspicuity and accuracy of expression with respect to 
the construction of sentence. 

Part III. Of perspicuity and accuracy of expression with respect to 
the great principle, which on all occasions, decides propriety of language. 

Address to Young Students. 

Jedidiah Morse, Geography, 1805, * * Geography Made Easy : Being a Short 
but Comprehensive System of that Useful and Agreeable Science; exhibiting 
in an easy and concise view an account of the solar system; and a general 
description of the earth; the boundaries, extent, climate, soil, produce, 
and so forth of the several empires, kingdoms and states in the world; 
in which is a particular description of the United States. Taken from 
a variety of the best authors, illustrated with two correct maps; one of 
the world, the other of the United States, together with a number of 
newly constructed maps, showing the situation of the places with re- 
gard to each other. Adapted to the capacities and understanding of 
children. Calculated particularly for the rise and improvement of 
schools in the United States.'' — 1784. 

Samuel P. Newman, Professor of Rhetoric, Bowdoin College, '* Prac- 
tical System of Rhetoric or the Principles and Rules of Style Inferred 
from Examples of Writing,'' Fourth Edition, 1834. 

The advantages proposed to be obtained by the study of rhetoric 
are enumerated as follows: 

1. Some acquaintance with the philosophy of rhetoric. 

2. The cultivation of the taste, and in connection, exercise of the 
imagination. 
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3. Skill in the use of language. 

4. Skill in literary criticism. 

5. The formation of a good style. 

On page 16 of the text we are informed concerning the essentials of 
the* good writer. 

'^In saying that the discipline of the mind is essential to the good 
writer, particular reference is had to the reasoning powers. . . . That 
this is essential may be inferred from the rank, which is held by the 
understanding among the different faculties of the mind. A man may 
have invention, memory and imagination, but if he cannot reason ac- 
curately and with power he will not interest and inform his readers, 
and thus acquire the reputation of a good writer." **The improvement 
of the reasoning powers is the appropriate object of the study of the 
sciences. The ability to reason justly and ably, must be acquired by 
practice. There may be physical strength of mind as of body, but the 
strength of the giant will not avail him of rearing a stately edifice, 
unless his strength be combined with skill." "And how can this skill 
be better acquired than by the study of those sciences which require 
careful and patient search for hidden principles or furnish instances of 
close and long continued trains of argumentation f Hence the fondness 
for metaphysical and moral investigations, and for the exact sciences, 
which is ever felt by those who excell as sound reasoners. And the 
student, who, in the course of his education is calculated to search for 
truth in the labyrinth of metaphysical and moral reasonings, and to 
toil in the wearisome study of the long and intricate solutions of mathe- 
matical principles, is acquiring that discipline of the mind, which fits 
him to distinguish himself as an able writer." 

On the subject of method he writes, **To attain this power of meth- 
odically arranging the thoughts, or, as it is sometimes termed, of looking 
a subject into shape it is recommended to study with care the works of 
those who are accustomed to think with order and precision. It may 
be of advantage often, to make a written analysis of such productions, 
stating in our own language the propositions," etc. The *'plan, or the 
right division of a composition and the arrangement of its several 
parts becomes a prominent object of attention and study." 

On the subject of amplification he writes, that the object of amplifi- 
cation is to make a fuller exhibition of the meaning of what is asserted 
according to the following directions. 

"1. By formal definitions of the words or phrases, used in selecting 
the propositions, or heads of discourse. This is necessary, when the 
words, or phrases used, are new, or uncommon, or used in a sense differ- 
ing in any respect from common usage. 

''2. By stating the propositions in different ways, at the same time 
showing what limitations are designed to apply to it, and wherein there 
is danger of a mistake, which it is necessary to guard against. 

''3. By stating a particular case, or individual instance, and thus 
showing what is meant by the general proposition. 

**4. By illustrations, especially by formal comparisons and historical 
allusions. 

**A second object of amplification is to support by argument the 
proposition or assertion advanced. 

**1. When the proposition to be established is of the nature of a 
general truth, and the writer supports it by an enumeration of the par- 
ticular instances on which it is founded, or from which it is inferred. 
This is called induction. 

'*2. When a proposition is established by a statement of facts, or 
an appeal to acknowledged authorities. This is an argument from testi- 
mony. ' ' 



r 
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Table op Contents 
I. On Thought as the Foundation of Good Writing. 
Method 
Transitions 

11. On Taste 

Emotions of Beauty and Sublimity 
Standards of Taste 
Kefinement of Taste 
Delicacy of Taste 
Correctness of Taste 
W Fine Arts 

in. On the Nature and Objects of Literary Taste 

Principles upon Which Attempts to Please are Founded 

Simile or Formal Comparison 

Metaphor or Implied Comparison 

Allusions 

Figurative Language 

Personification 

Apostrophe 

Hyperbole ' 

rV. On Skill in the Use of Language 
On Verbal Criticism 

On the Composition of Sentences • 

On Connectives 

V. On Style 

Section I, On the Qualities of a Good Style 
Correctness 
Perspicuity 
Vivacity 
^ Euphony 

Section II, On the Modes of Writing Which Characterize the Pro- 
ductions of Different Individuals 
Idiomatic and Easy Style 
Concise and Diffuse 
Forcible and Vehement 
Elevated and Dignified 
Neat and Elegant 
Plain and Ornamented 
Section III, On Modes of Writing Suited to Different Subjects and 
Occasions 
Epistolary Writing 
Essay Writing 
Historical Writing 
Geography 
Fictitious Writings 
Argumentative Discussion 
Oration 
Hb Directions for Forming a Good Style 

Exercises [Which are Simply Extracts from Authors and Com- 
ments and Questions upon the Extracts.] 

Edward Cocker's Arithmetick. Being a Plain and familiar method, 
suitable to the meanest capacity, for the full understanding of that 
incomparable art, as it is now taught by the ablest schoolmasters in city 
and county. Philadelphia, 1781. 

Thomas Dilworth, ''The Schoolmaster's Assistant; being a Compen- 
dium of Arithmetic, Both Practical and Theoretical. In Five Parts. 
Containing, 1. Arithmetic in Whole Numbers, wherein All the Common 
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Rules, Having Each of Them a Sufficient Number of Questions with 
Their Answers Are Methodically and Briefly Handled. 2. Vulgar Frac- 
tions, Wherein Several Things Not Commonly Met With, Are There 
Distinctly Treated Of and Laid down in the Most Plain and Easy Man- 
ner. 3. Decimals, in Which, Among Other Things, Are Considered the 
Extraction of Koots; Interest, both Simple and Compound; Annuities, 
Rebate and Equation of Payments. 4. A Large Collection of Questions 
with Their Answers, Serving to Exercise the Foregoing Rules; Together 
With a Few Others, Both Pleasant and Diverting. 5. Duodecimals, Com- 
monly Called Cross Multiplication; Wherein that Sort of Arithmetic Is 
Thoroughly Considered and Rendered Very Plain and Easy; together 
with the Method of Proving All the Foregoing Operations at Once by 
Division of Several Denominations, without Reducing Them to the 
Lowest Terms Mentioned. The whole being delivered in the most fam- 
iliar way of question and answer, is recommended by several eminent 
mathematicians, accountants and schoolmasters, as necessary to be used 
in the schools by all teachers who would have their scholars thoroughly 
understand, and make a quick progress in arithmetic, to which is prefixt, 
an essay on the education of youth; humbly offered to the consideration 
of parents. *' — 1787. 

Edward Hitchcock, LL.D., Professor of Natural History and Chem- 
istry in Amherst College, ''Elementary Geology, designed to be used in 
academies." Several editions, 3rd edition, 1843. The method of tne 
book is set forth in the preface: 

1. It is arranged in the form of distinct propositions or principles, 
with definitions and proofs; and the inferences follow those principles 
on which they are mainly dependent. This method was adopted as it 
long has been in most other sciences, for the convenience of teaching; 
but it also enables one to condense the matter very much. 

2. An attempt has been made to present the whole subject in its 
proper proportions, viz., its facts, theories, and hypotheses, with their 
historical and religions relations, and a sketch of the geology of all 
countries of the globe that have been explored. 

3. It is made more American than republications from European 
writers, by introducing a greater amount of our geology.. 

4. It contains copious references to writers, where the different 
points here briefly discussed may be found amply treated. 

5. It contains a palaeontological chart, whose object is to bring under 
the glance of the eye the leading facts respecting organic remains. 

''The subject is subdivided into the following heads whose abbrevia- 
tions will not need explanation, namely, Definition; Principle, Descrip- 
tion; Inference; Remarks; Proof; Details; Dlustration. Where an infer- 
ence depends upon several principles I have added a synopsis of all 
the proofs on which it rests. 

"In European countries especially, and to a good degree in our own 
country, geology has become a popular and even fashionable study. In 
most of our higher seminaries of learning, it is explained by at least 
a course of lectures, but in institutions of lower grade, it receives far 
less attention than its merits deserve. Why should not a science, whose 
facts possess a thrilling interest, whose reasonings are admirably adapted 
for mental discipline, and often severely task the strongest powers, and 
whose results are many of them as good and enobling as those of 
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astronomy itself; why should not such a science be thought as essential 
in education as the kindred branches of chemistry and astronomy f 
That all the parts of this science are not yet as well settled as those 
of astronomy and chemistry, is no objection to making it a branch of 
education, so long as every intelligent man must admit that its funda- 
mental facts and principles are well established." 

Robert Davidson, "Geography Epitomized, or a Tour Around the 
World, Being a short but comprehensive description of the terraeqious 
globe; attempted in verse (for the sake of memory) and principally 
designed for the use of scnools. By an American. 1784. 



APPENDIX F. 
Leighton, Barvard Examination Tapers, 1860-1877, p. 64 

Latin Composition, 1861 

1. Pompey was the first Boman who subdued* the Jews.* By right* 
of conquest* he entered* their Temple. 

*Devinco,-ere; *Judaeus; *Ju8; * Victoria; 'Intro -are. 

2. They say* that Timotheus, a distinguished* man at Athens,* when* 
he had dined* at* Plato's^ and had been greatly* gratified* with the en- 
tertainment," and had seen him the-next-day," said:" "Your dinners" 
are pleasant** not only at-the-time," but also the-day-af ter. * '*• 

*Fero, ferre; "Clarus; *Athenae, -arum; *Cum; 'Coeno, -are; 
•Apud; ^Plato, -onis; *Admodum; 'Delecto, -are; *®Convivium; 
"Postridie; "Dico; "Caena; **Jucundus; "In praesentia; "Pos- 
tero die. 

3. Verres also* ordered* the silver* tables* to be carried away* from* 
all th.e shrines.* 

*Idem; *Jubeo, -ere; *Argenteus, -a, -um; *Mensa; 'Aufero; 
•De; 'Delubrium. 

(Leighton, Harvard Examination Papers, p. 64.) 

Latin Obammab, 1861 

1. Before what vowels have g and c the soft sound f What is the 
gender of Januariusf of Corinthusf of Aquilof Give the rule for each. 
What is an epicene nounf What words are naturally neuter f What 
is declension? What are some of the general rules for declension which 
apply to all nouns. 

2. Decline dea, Penelope, vir, vis, barbitum, sedile. When does the 
nominative plural of the third declension end in -iaf Give the three 
general rules for gender in nouns of the third declension. What is the 
gender of pellus, legio, arundo, amnisf Give the rule for each. Decline 
domus, bos, Vergilus. What are the heterogenous nouns, the heteroclites? 
Give some examples of each. Give the rule for the derivation of pat- 
ronymics; of diminutives. What do the terminations of -ium, -arium, 
-ile, in nouns denote f 
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3. Decline«alius, quisquaniy tu. Give the rules for comparing adverbs. 
What is a Gerund t a Gerundive! a Supine f a Participle! Give the syn- 
opsis of possum in the third person singular throughout the verb. In- 
flect the imperatives, active and passive, of moneo, amo, capio, audio. 
What are irregular verbs! Give the list of them. What compounds of 
facio have fio in the passive! How do you form frequent! tive verbs! 
how perceptives! how Intensives! How are adverbs formed from ad- 
jectives! 

4. What does ultimus mean! What do hie and ille mean when used 
together! Explain all the uses of suus which you know. When is the 
nominative of the third person wanting! Translate in two ways, "A 
woman of remarkable beauty,'' (femina, maximus, pulchritudo). Ex- 
plain the genitive — ^pridie ejus diei. How do you translate the name of 
a town to which motion proceeds! How from which! How the name 
of a town where an event occurs! How in each case if the name of the 
place is not the name of a town! 

5. Tell all the ways in which a voluntary agent can be translated. 
Translate "We pity (miseret) them.'* When is the passive voice fol- 
lowed by the accusative of the thing! What is synecdoche! How do 
you translate expressions denoting time how long, and time at which 
something happens! What cases follow potior, fido, doceo, peto, juvat, 
voco! What two different ablative constructions may follow a compara- 
tive! In what sentence doe^ ut take the subjunctive! in what the in- 
dicative! What construction follows priusquam, quin, cum! Mention 
four cases of a subjunctive after qui. 

6. Tell all the ways you know of translating a clause denoting a 
purpose into Latin. When is the infinitive used without a subject! 
State the use of the genitive, dative, accusative, and ablative of ger- 
unds. What is the general order of vowels in a Latin sentence! 

7. Give the rules for increment in nouns and verbs. When do two 
consonants lengthen the preceding vowel! Give the general rul^s for 
the quantity of final syllables. 

Leighton, Harvard Examination Papers, 1860-1877, p. 4 

Ancient History and Ancient Gsoqbaphy, 1861 

1. Name the following persons in proper historical order and men- 
tion something that is recorded of each: Codrus, Flaminius, Lysander, 
Mardonius, Marius, Pyrrhus, Regulus, Socrates, Themistocles. 2. State 
briefiy the origin of the First Punic War. 3. Give some account of 
Pericles, and what he did for Athens. 4. What famous battles were 
fought in Boeotia! 5. Give some account of Hannibal. 6. Who was 
Cleopatra! 7. Describe the battle of Pharsalia. 8. Name the first six 
Caesars. 9. What is meant by the Heroic Age! 

See questions in arithmetic and in modern and physical geography. 
Appendix F, pp. 204, 205. 
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Leighton, Harvard Examination Papers, 1860-1877, p. 22 

MODSBK AND PHYSICAL GbOGRAFHY, 1861 

1. What is meant by the terms latitude and longitude? 

2. Give the approximate longitude, reckoned from the meridian of 
Greenwich, of London; New York; Cape Horn; the Cape of Good Hope; 
Melbourne; Shanghai; the Sandwich Islands. 

3. Name and give the position with reference to the various coun- 
tries, of the principal mountain chains of Europe. 

4. Name and give the position and direction of the principal moun- 
tain ranges of North and South America. 

5. Describe the principal rivers of North America, giving an ap- 
proximate 3tatement of the position of their sources, the direction in 
which they run and their length. 

6. Describe the principal rivers of Europe in the manner indicated in 
the proceeding question. 

7. Name the principal islands of the East Indies and state to what 
political powers they belong. 

8. Name the West India Islands and state to what powers they 
belong. 

9. Describe the position of France with reference to the adjacent 
countries, rivers, mountains, and seas. 

10. What are the advantages of London with regard to its geograph- 
ical position? Of St. Louis? Of Chicago? Of San Francisco? Of the 
United States? Of Russia? Of Central America? 

12. State approximately the population of the most important states 
of Europe. 

Leighton, Harvard Examination Tapers, 1860-1877, pp. 111-112 

ASITHMETIC, 1861 

1. Find the Greatest Common Divisor of 48, 130. 

2. Reduce %, %, %2 *^^ ^Vis ^^ their Least Common Denominator. 

3. What part of 19I5 is ^ ? 

4. Subtract 15^ from 18%. 

5. Divide 1% by 1V6. Multiply the same. 

6. Divide % of % of 2V2 by 10^. 

7. Write V^^ ^^^ ^M^e ^^ ^ decimal form. Give the division in decimals 
of the first by the second. 

8. Divide the .09 by .0016. Multiply them. 

9. Divide 876.196 by 2.12. If the decimal point were moved, in the 
first, two places to the left, and, in the second, one piace to the right, 
how many times greater or less would the quotient be? 

14. Find the square root of 49.2804. 

11. What is the fourth power of 2? Of 0.2? Of .02? 

12. If a man travels 64 rods in .05 of an hour, how many minutes will 
it take him to go a mile? 

13. Find the simple interest on $1,000.00 for 1 y. 2 mo. and 12 days. 

14. How many feet, board measure, in a plant 12 ft. 4 in. long, 2 ft. 
3 in. wide, and 4 in. thick? (Multiplication of duodecimals). 
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Nightengale, SequirevunU for College AdmiMion, DaTtmoatb, 1874 to 
1877, p. 56 

Unitsd States Hibtobt 

1. Give a brief aeeoDut of the French and Indian Wars, and the ques-. 
tious settled by them. 

2. BeDjamin Franklin's work in the BevolntiOD; state the cause, prin- 
cipal events, and results of tha War of 1812. 

3. Date of the Secession moTement; names of states that participated 
in it; its length and issue. 

4. Name and deflne the departments of the United States govemmsnt. 

Ehqlibh HisTosr 

1. Heur; VIII and the Reformation. 

2. The Great Revolution and Oliver Cromwell. 

3. Principal events in Queen Victoria's reign. 

4. Name the distinguishing features of the government of England. 



1. Popalation and area of the United States. Population and area 
of New England states. Where are coal areas of Americal What does 
the district of Colnmbia include and how is it governedt 

2. Government, population and products of Brazil and Mexico. 

3. Give the political divisions of Europe, with the capital and chief 
city of each? What states are included in the German Empirel 

4. Name the divisions of ancient Greece and the principal cities. 
What were the possession of the Carthaginians at the beginning of the 
first Punic War. Name tha provinces embraced in the Boman Empire 
in the dajs of Trajan. 
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INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The purpose of the work here presented is set forth fully in 
Section One. It is because economic and social conditions have 
arisen — conditions that a half century past were entirely un- 
known and almost unthinkable — that increased emphasis is now 
placed upon the organization and conduct of the metropolitan 
school system. These conditions, growing out of a civilization, 
complex and many-sided, demand increased eflBciency, more 
serviceable output, and higher moral standards. Arises the 
necessity, therefore, for an administrative system, wherein the 
executive officer is honest, wise, fearless, and clothed with ample 
authority. Our task it is to show, on the one hand, how far power 
centralized in the superintendent should be subject to control by 
a board of education or commission, and on the other, to what 
extent principals and teachers are to be allowed freedom of action 
in the conduct of their own schools. 

Perhaps the matter of most pressing importance in the educa- 
tional field today is that of organization and administration. 
Here is felt the greatest need for scientific treatment. The rapid 
growth of cities has multiplied and intensified the problems calling 
for solution. It is in the large cities especially that thorough 
organization must be secured, and in the conduct of whose schools 
a definite administrative policy must be worked out. To limit our 
discussion to one phase of the centralizing tendency in school 
administration, has seemed wise. The aim is to reach the rank 
and file of superintendents, principals, and administrators the 
country over as well as to provide material for the student of 
education. 

There are traced briefly some of the applications of adminis- 
trative law to the life of the municipality in general, specific 
reference being made to education. The treatment of the histori- 
cal trend and the statement of present conditions point the direc- 
tion in which administration is moving and suggest lines of 
further development. Typical cases at law, and court decisions 
show clearlv the trend toward power placing and indicate that 
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we may soon possess a comprehensive body of school law. 
Not only original sources, but reputable books, articles, addresses, 
and reports have been utilized in the study. The bibliography 
is fairly complete. A careful review of the references will dis- 
close the fact that in the narrow zone covered by our title, sub- 
stantially all sources that are adaptable and trustworthy have 
been made to contribute directly or indirectly. It is the purpase 
ultimately to publish this bibliography as a separate bulletin, to 
re-classify and offer extended comment upon each title. 

So far as there is value attaching to the present work, it lies 
not alone in the accuracy with which citations have been made 
or in the extensive field of reading and research covered. These, 
together with the phrasing, constitute the more mechanical por- 
tions of the study. The value lies as well in the individuality of 
treatment, in the human element embodied in the work, and in 
whatever there may be of sanity or rationalism in the conclusions 
as drawn. The suggestions made in Section Six on a new and 
untried plan of organization for the superintendent's office are 
given in barest outline only. Time and added experience may 
call for a revision or ample modification of the scheme. 

The author desires to express appreciation for assistance 
rendered by Professor David P. Barrows, Dean A. P. Lange, Dr. 
Richard G. Boone, Professor G. M. Stratton, Professor William 
Gary Jones, and Dean Charles H. Rieber, all of the University 
of California. The interest of the superintendents named below 
adds to the immediate value of the work : 

Jas. A. Barr, Stockton, Cal. ; Ben Blewett, St. Louis ; Orville 
T. Bright, District Supt., Chicago ; Stratton D. Brooks, Boston ; 
M. G. Brumbaugh, Philadelphia ; F. P. Bunker, Berkeley, Cal. ; 
C. P. Carroll, Rochester, N. Y. ; C. E. Chadsey, Denver; D. H. 
Christensen, Salt Lake City; Charles W. Cole, Albany, N. Y. ; 
Prank B. Cooper, Seattle; W. M. Davidson, Omaha; P. E. Downs, 
Harrisburg. Pa.; P. B. Dyer, Cincinnati; W. H. Elson, Cleve- 
land ; Henry P. Emerson, Buffalo ; J. H. Prancis, Los Angeles ; 
Charles S. Poos, Reading, Pa.; Wilbur P. Gordy, Springfield, 
Mass. ; James M. Greenwood, Kansas City ; S. L. Heeter, St. Paul ; 
P. W. Horn, Houston, Texas; C. M. Jordan, Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam P. Kelly, Meriden, Conn.; C. N. Kendall, Indianapolis; 
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Charles H. Keyes, South District, Hartford, Conn.; Arthur Le 
Pevre, Dallas, Texas; E. H. Mark, Louisville, Ky. ; W. C. Martin- 
dale, Detroit ; W. J. McCone, Albion, Mich. ; J. W. McClymonds, 
Oakland, Cal. ; C. L. McLane, Fresno, Cal. ; C. E. Meleney, 
Associate Superintendent, N. Y. City; T. A. Mott, Richmond, 
Ind. ; S. S. Murphy, Mobile; C. G. Pearse, Milwaukee; Frank 
J. Peaslee, Lynn, Mass. ; J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala. ; A. B. 
Poland, Newark, N. J.; C. A. Record, Haverhill, Mass.; Frank 
Rigler, Portland, Ore.; J. A. Shawan, Columbus, O. ; Wm. M. 
Staton, Atlanta ; F. E. Spaulding, Newton, Mass. ; J. K. Stables- 
son, Bloomington, 111.; A. F. Stuart, Washington, D. C. ; J. B. 
Taylor, Oklahoma City; J. H. Van Sickle, Baltimore; E. C. 
Warriner, E. Side, Saginaw, Mich.; H. B. Wilson, Decatur, III. 
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SECTION ONE 



The Significance of the Movement Toward Centralization 

AND THE 

Placing of Responsibility 

The science of government is a progressive science. Laws 
that are just, adequate, and enduring do not arise spontaneous 
as a mushroom growth. A code of morals is, little by little, 
evolved from the needs of society. The moral code mirrors the 
standard of the social group. Democracy in the making can 
flourish only as its moral, civil, and commercial codes are founded 
upon actual needs and high ideals. The needs change, the ideals 
advance, and the codes must be fashioned to meet the demands 
of a developing people. Individual awakening results in group 
enlightenment. *'The nation is an organic social being, a growth, 
not an artificial creation.'*^ 

In the commercial world, demand is a determining element in 
regulating supply. The proper conduct of basiness calls for 
rules so flexible as to be re-shaped, thus to met the ever-changing 
conditions of an industrial life that is constantly becoming more 
and more complex. Material growth must be accompanied by a 
corresponding moral and civic uplift. 

Everywhere progress is conditioned upon law — its interpre- 
tation and application. No nation, or community, or tribe 
but has its written or unwritten code. That a body of law 
should grow naturally and from within, rather than be built 
in a hasty, empirical manner, finds its genesis deep beneath 
the roots of human nature, or custom, or habit, or temperament, 
or social demands. Larger group opportunities and greater 
individual responsibilities imply fuller life and better law. 



1 Crane and Moses, Politics, p. 6. 
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How is it in those departments of education with which we 
are most familiar? A demand is created in the mind of the 
learner, and pedagogy steps in and satisfies the want of desire. 
A problem in mathematics is performed, and from the analysis of 
the problem the student is enabled to formulate a rule, principle, 
or law such as shall govern the solution of like problems. Out 
of these needs and desires there springs up gradually a body of 
law that grows and intensifies as the experiences of the individual 
broaden and deepen. Let us not marvel at the apparent tardy 
growth and slow change in administrative law, whether related 
to the field of education or to any particular branch of national, 
state, or municipal government. The wonder is rather that, many 
times, the growth has been so rapid. 

It is a remarkable and significant circumstance that most 
writers upon administrative law and the development of the 
centralizing of power should use education and the schools as 
most clearly embodying this movement. This tendency is remark- 
able in that public education, especially of a compulsory nature, 
was given little attention during the early history of this country. 
The tendency is significant in that the school, as a human institu- 
tion, has been one of the greatest, if not the greatest, of elements 
outside the family life,^ entering into the development of our 
people and in determining the growth of the nation— a growth 
industrial, economic, social, intellectual, moral. 

"Comparatively few people .... recognize how gradual has been 
the growth of our school system,'' says Schepmoes, **how feebly it origi- 
nated, and what opposition it has encountered in its onward march. Not 
many know what difficulties the men who conceived the idea of public 
education met with in their efforts to establish a state system of public 
instruction. As the steps of advancement are laid before us, it seems 
almost a romantic tale. To those born into the enjoyment of our schools 
as they are, it seems strange to learn that people could oppose a measure 
so beneficial, the object of which was to develop intelligent, moral, and 
patriotic citizenship. ' '« 

But while public education was long in becoming standard- 
ized in this country^ and in many particulars is not standard- 
ized even at the present day, nevertheless, in the pre-Revolution 

2 Draper, "Educational Organization and Administration,'' in Mono- 
graphs on Educatian in the United States, p. 7. 

8 Rise and Progress of the New York State School System, pp. 5-6. 
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period the necessity for public education was understood by the 

most careful thinkers. Public opinion early became shaped toward 

the necessity for universal enlightenment. Wheeler says, **The 

source of all power in the United States is Public Opinion, ' '* and 

according to Bryce, * * In no country is public opinion so powerful 

as in the United States."* Declares Horace Mann, ** Public 

Opinion — that sovereign in representative governments — is in 

harmony with the law."® Public sentiment, however, springs 

not from the public at once, but has its rise in individuals. The 

movement is from the individual to the group. Society or the 

group then takes the idea, crystalizes it, shapes it into a principle, oroupln*^' ^* 

law, or code, and thus the individual is made to conform to the PuWilT* 

standards set by society.^ This fact must be held in mind by 

those who would study the development toward centralization 

in educational administration. 

That there is this trend toward the placing of increased re- 
sponsibility in the hands of individuals and of making these 
individuals answerable in results to the group or society, there is 
no doubt. As to whether the movement is a wise one there is 
difference of opinion. Dr. Harris states: 

'^ There is a trend away from isolated efforts and toward system and 
supervision. System has this advantage, that it makes supervision pos- 
sible. It is the object of general superintendence to discover what is ^^ Harrison 
fruitful and promising in the work of individuals or localities, and to the Trend 
strengthen the whole system by making the adoption of these improve- System 
ments universal. Each shall contribute something worth adopting by all, 
and, in turn, avail himself of these experiences. In this lies the great 
significance of our national trend toward system. ''& 

Society was long in grasping the idea of education as set out 
by those few who first clearly saw the need for the school. When 
finally in one locality after another, sentiment, opinion, belief, 
conviction had been enacted into law, this law was permissive 
rather than compelling. Often legislation was effected that 
already existing practices might be legalized.® This statement 



4 Unterricht und Demokratie in Amerika, p. 1. 

5 The American Commonwealth, ed. 3, vol. 2, p. 247. 

Life and Works of Horace Mann, vol. 4, 11th Annual Report to the 
Massachusetts Board of Education, p. 175. 

T Dewey, Ethical Principles Underlying Education, p. 10. 

8 Preface to Boone 's Education in the United States, p. vii. 
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finds its application in educational endeavor no less than else- 
where in local and state policies and politics. And even when 
these early laws were framed, slight advantage was taken of 
them by the majority of communities. Public sentiment, again 
urged into action by individual aggressive minds, secured com- 
pulsory rather than permissive laws. But these were also ignored, 
and were either repealed or remained with the earlier laws as 
dead letters upoii the statute books. ^® Fines were imposed for 
non-compliance with the laws, whether relating to the establish- 
ing of schools, the aiendance of pupils, the raising of revenues, 
the length of term, or other important or detail matter. 

For long these fines were levied but seldom collected. Laws 
may be enacted, but their value and significance lies in their 
enforcement. No provision was at first made for such enforce- 
ment, and in this is seen one of the chief causes for the lapsing 
of laws and the nullifying of legislation. Arid even when pro- 
vision was made to carry the laws into effect, the officers em- 
powered to execute them were often in sympathy with the local 
community rather than with the law-making body. Or the fines 
imposed for non-compliance were paid, but the existing state of 
affairs remained unchanged. Rather than establish a school, the 
residents of a given locality would pay the fine imposed for 
negligence, admitting openly that a five-pound fine inflicted less 
of a financial burden upon the community than would be entailed 
through the construction of a school building, the paying for the 
services of a teacher, and the funding of the school.^^ And 
more than all else the lass of the boy or the girl from the work 
of the farm, the shop, or the home while in attendance at school 
was considered serious indeed.^ ^ 

A people transplanted from distant shores to a strange land 
has much to occupy its time other than with thoughts of educa- 



» Let the reader recall that long continued usage or practice leads to 
implied powers, and that from such usage developed the so-called 
*' common law.'' Statute laws are derived only from the consent of the 
governed. 

10 Webster, Becent Centralizing Tendencies in State Educational Ad- 
ministration, Col. Univ. Studies in Hist. Econ. and Pub. Law, p. 176. 

11 Whitten, Puhlic Administration in Mass., Col. Univ. Studies in Hist. 
Econ. and Pub. Law, vol. 8, p. 404. 

12 Draper, *' Educational Organization and Administration," in Mono- 
graphs on Education in the United States, p. 5. 
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tion. The early settlers in New England and along the Atlantic 
seaboard had to clear the forest and subdue the soil. They pos- 
sessed few tools or utensils, no machinery, and what they did 
not make or produce or bring from over sea, they were forced to 
get along without. Travel was slow and tedious and beset with 

... Serious 

hardships; the winters were long and severe, and savage beasts Problems 

° ' ® Facing Early 

and hostile 'Indians frequently made them their natural enemies. £«"^e"^ 

^ •' Retarded 

It is not surprising that the school developed slowly and with School Growth 
effort, even at a later day when public sentiment was strongly 
cast in its favor. 

But if in the earlier times the importance of education in its 
general aspects was scarcely understood by the rank and file, how 
much less consideration would be given the principles of super- 
vision, the value of system and organization, the broad phases of 
administration, or the necessity for the focusing of authority. 
And those who had sought a new home that religious and politi- 
cal freedom might be theirs, were naturally strong in the faith 
that this freedom could be had onlv under the most decentralized 
conditions. They looked forward to a real democracy, but a q^^. 
democracy in which the parts were played directly by each indi- and^Local" 
vidual rather than by proxy, through representation. As Martin Government 
says in speaking of the Massachusetts Puritans: '*They came 
here to found a state — an English state and a Puritan state. "^'* 
We may appreciate the lack of understanding at this early day 
that, * * Division of labor in education, as in other human industry, 
*works out its own economy. And the authoritative management 
of schools is justified, not alone because the training of the mind 
is of overwhelming importance, but on the plain business principle 
that the economical use of resources is the first step to success. ' '** 

Of these early struggles in our own country, from meager 
educational beginnings toward front rank amongst the nations, 
the average school man knows little. He studies the history of 
education of the days of the Egyptian, the Oriental, the Hebrew ; 
he familiarizes himself with the thought of the Greek and Roman 

History of 

supremacy ; he reaches back to the Middle Ages and the Renais- Education in 

* "^ ^ America a 

sance, and is on speaking terms with the ideas and ideals of the {^^^jj!^^^®®^ 



IS The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School Systeitiy p. 4. 
i« Boone, Education in the United States, p. 94. 
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philosophers and reformers of the more recent centuries in Ger- 
many, in France, in England, and the other continental countries. 
This knowledge the student of education should possess. But 
little indeed do most school men of today know of the develop- 
ment of educational thought in our own country, and of the 
bearing of this development upon our future educational 
policies. 

One cause of this dearth of knowledge lies in the fact of the 
meager amount of material in usable form bearing upon the 
growth of our educational history. Moreover, the lack of organ- 
ization, from a national and interstate point of view, has made 
information difficult to obtain. This is simply stating in other 
terms that local autonomy rather than centralization of powers 
has prevailed. Time, like distance, lends a perspective and fur- 
nishes a point of view. The strengths and weaknesses of our 
system were early seen by English, French, and Germans, and 
to the reports of foreign visitors and commissions we must fre- 
quently turn for side-lights upon ourselves. 

The importance of the administrative side of educational 
' affairs is daily becoming more apparent, and to the cities rather 
than to the rural districts we must look for our greatest ad- 
vances in theory and practice.^" As cities become more populous, 
and as the problems looking toward solution increase, the ten- 
dency is to repose ever enlarging powers in the man or woman 
who, more than any other, is responsible for the conduct of a 
city's schools. 

**The problems of cities," says Goodnow, **are many and 
diverse, and the general argument for state centralization does 
not mean that the city should have no ^autonomy. Too close 
scrutiny of local affairs in a city by the state legislature, results 
in lack of interest on the part of the citizens of the municip«lity, 
especially if political rather than civic motives govern the state 
body.''*® If the city is not given sufficient free hand in the 
matter of shaping its policy there will be a lack in the satisfying 
of its local needs ; vigor from within as well as local autonomy is 



18 Ramage, Local Government and Free Schools in South Carolina, J. H. 
U. Studies in Hist, and Pol. Sci., vol. 1, chap. 12, p. 40. 

i« The Principles of the Administrative Law of the United States, p. 171. 
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lacking. If, on the other hand, the necessity for fulfilling certain 
central state functions be overlooked, then there results lack of 
that uniformity so necessary to efficient administration." 

/ ''When the superintendent was only a successful teacher or principal 
/ promoted, there was unavoidably little philosophical study of the problem 
I and conditions of education; but with the professional aspect of teaching Opportunities 
is recognized a demand for educators fitted for supervision and criticism; superintendent, 
for men whose comprehensive training, habits of scientific thinking, a- 
careful and continued study of the historical aspects of education and 
its kindred philosophies, entitle them to speak with authority on current 
questions and in the organization of systems. No one can better render 
this service to education than the city superintendents, because under 
no other circumstances are the opportunities of manifold observation and 
repeated comparison and verification of pedagogical facts so numerous 
or available. ' '18 

Here again is noted another cause of the growth of central- 
ization, and particularly in the office of city superintendent. In 
the early days knowledge of teaching was the main quality to 
be asked and demanded in a superintendent. He must now be city 
an administrator as well ; must understand legislation and law, mJi^ be 

H ^f ftn 

have a firm grasp upon financial affairs, be familiar with the of Afrairs 
principles of organization, and able to take his place as a man 
among men in the real w'ork of the world and in the internal 
development of the municipality. 

The growth of cities is a tremendous growth. Few of our 
large cities can adequately care for and house the pupils who 
seek entrance to the schools. Crowded rooms and half-dav ses- 
sions are frequently the rule. Action on a multitude of matters 
must be taken promptly, as unnecessary routine and delay may 
occasion grave injustice.*' Added to the extensive movement 
cityward, the shifting of the family life from the home to the 
flat,''® the political and social waverings and unrest, there are 
vexing problems of transportation of pupils, the furnishing of 
books and supplies, care of delinquents and defectives, matters 
relating to health and sanitation, the assimilation of many foreign 



17 Goodnow, Mujiicipal ProblemSf p. 27. 

18 Boone, Education in the United States, p. 113. 

^^ Report of the Comm. of Fifteen on Organijsation of City School 
Systems, pp. 115, 116. 

20 Chamberlain, Disctission: The Adjtistment of the School System to Meet 
the Changed Conditions of the Twentieth Century. National Council of 
Education, N. E. A., 1909, p. 412. 
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, elements and the converting of them into American citizens, the 
I problem of necessary unity while not bringing about rigid uni- 
formity or ignoring individuality, and withal, the constant legal 
and financial phases always before the administrator — these are 
exerting a mighty influence and have slowly and constantly aided 
in placing power in the hands of the city superintendent. Of 
^course the growth of education as a science and of teaching as 
an art has had its effect as well.^^ In the matter of individual 
initiative, note Fitch's contention that progress comes not 
through uniformity but by differentiation ;^^ that, though we lack 
a central authority in America in matters educational, there is 
unity of aim. The state is the all-important element in the de- 
velopment of education, and under it and through self-govern- 
ment we desire to achieve democracy.^* 

Given that the superintendent be prepared for his work, the 
fruit of his hand will be the most complete and far reaching 
only as he is allowed wide range of freedom in action, and powers 
of an executive and judicial as well as of an administrative 
nature. He should then be freed from political strife and, with 
responsibility thus placed, be held strictly accountable for 
results. 

To note closely the province of the office of superintendent of 
city schools, to trace its growth and to indicate how these lines 
of progress and the present status imply further change, is our 
problem. Much of a general nature has been written, although 
few detailed studies have been attempted. The town, district, 
parish, township, county, and state forms of organization and 
the work and powers of school officials attached to these units 
have received considerable attention at the hands of others. The 
rise to power of the city superintendent is of comparatively 
recent date. 

To understand at all fully the movement toward municipal 
control we must study carefully the history of these earlier 



21 Report of the Comm. of Fifteen on the Organization of City School 
Systems, pp. 129, 130. 

22<'The Study of American Education: Its Interest and Importance 
to English Readers," in Special Beports on Educational Subjects, vol. 10, 
part 1, of Education in the U. S., pp. 4, 5. 

23 Ibid., p. 10. 
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organizations,** for in them will be noted the foundations of the 
city school unit. And we may note as well the fact that origi- 
nally the term municipal laws w^as used in connection with a free 
town or city. Today, in the larger sense, a state or nation, as an 
entity, is subject to municipal laws.*" ** Municipal laws are, 
therefore, rules of civil conduct prescribed by the authority of a 
state, to regulate the action of the inhabitants in their intercourse 
with one another. They are designed for the good government 
of the people and to protect every individual in the enjoyment 
of those rights which belong to him. ' '*• And in the last analysis 
we shall show that the state has final jurisdiction over the laws 
under which school systems work. Maxwell would thoroughly IfJniJjj^nt 
organize the state system. He says: ** Again, in the existence 
yf state boards of education and state superintendents we find 
evidence of the fact that the state still preserves the semblance 
of control over the public school even though it has lost or never 
possessed, or posseses only in a partial degree, the reality of self- 
control.'**^ As Allison says: *'The Department of education is a 
creature of the state.''*® 

In the subsequent sections is set forth a brief analysis of the 
town and district forms of government and the decentralizing 
tendencies incident thereto. Follows then a statement of the 
movement toward school administration as exemplified in in- 
creased powers of local and state government. The beginnings Ground to 
of village and city supervision are traced to the present day. 
The final steps looking toward centralization are disclosed in the 
results of an investigation of a number of city school systems, 
the analysis of recent changes in school laws, and the considera- 
tion of important legislative acts bearing upon the problem. The 
conclusions that may properly be drawn from the study, sug- 
gestions in administrative policy, and a comprehensive biblio- 
graphy close the work. 



•24 Draper, ''Educational Organization and Administration,'' in Mono- 
graph on Edttcation in the United States, p. 3. 
2B Smith, Elements of the LatoSf p. 11. 

26 Tbid. 

27 City School Systems, N. E. A. 1890, p. 451. 

28 City Government of Philadelphia, J. H. U. Studies in Hist, and Pol. 
Sci., vol. 5, p. 42. 
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The school is one of the several institutions that enter into 
and make up the civil and social life of the people. Education 
is one of the important concerns making for progress and en- 
lightenment. The school has developed along with the other 
human institutions, and in the need for and the growth of law in 
general is seen also the need for a body of law governing the 
schools. When decentralization in the various departments of 
our governmental system prevailed generally, this same tendency 
existed, of course, in the field of education. In the same way 
there is a close connection between centralization of school ad- 
ministration and state or national oversight of government. A 
review of administrative law will reveal the situation. 

In order thoroughly to understand the meaning of the disinte- 
grating tendencies in early times in matters educational, it will 
be necessary to recall some of the political history that lies 
back of us. And to appreciate fully the significance of the more 
recent strong movement toward centralization of power in school 
administration, the principles and growth of general administra- 
tive law must be scanned. For while the school seemed to feel, 
many times, as indicated in the previous section, the first impetus 
of the centralizing power, nevertheless the principles of adminis- 
tive law had been alive from the beginning, and were working 
themselves out in a multitude of ways. ** A study of government 
which excludes the consideration of the administrative system 
and actual administrative methods is as liable to lead to error 
as the speculations of a political theorist which have no regard 
for the principles of public law.'*'^® 



2»Goodnow, The Work of the American Political Science Association, 
Am. Pol. Sci. Assn., no. 1, p. 43. 
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A country newly settled demands a wise head and a strong 
and steady hand to direct its affairs. In early New England 
under the English, in New York state under Dutch rule, and 
throughout the colonial period the governors were supreme. The 
organization of the day was essentially military, and necessarily 
so. Population was sparse. Travel was slow and tedious. Those 
situated miles apart were neighbors. The individual was forced coioniai 
to merge his will and desires with those of the group,^® as the velte? wuh 
struggle was largely for physical existence, and the mistake of 
one could easily forecast the loss of all. 

As the colonies grew more populous, as the people became 
more widely scattered, and the individuality of towns began to 
be felt, the power of the governor was curtailed. Then followed 
a period in which a few public officials performed, each, a varying 
list of duties, and later still a larger number of public servants 
was required. This need for expansion was everywhere felt as 
the colonies continued to develop. Settlements grew into towns. 
' Many new neighborhoods sprang up. .Where such adjacent 
towns had been united, these were now subdivided. As time 
went on, districts for various purposes were formed. Roads were 
a necessity. Churches were called for. Courts of law were re- 
quired. Centers of commerce and trade were needed. Schools lJ^J, g^if. 
were demanded. For these and for other purposes, districts or ^^o^ernment 
subdivisions of the towns were created.®^ The larger units were 
broken into smaller ones. 

At an early day in New England development, is noted this 
first strong tendency toward local self-government. And not 
alone in the organization of the schools but throughout the civic 
life of the people. Bishop Frazer, after his visit to this country, 
declared the underlying principle of our democratic institutions, 
and the mainspring of our school system, to be local self-govern- 
ment.^^ * 'Wherever there has been self-government,*' says 
Draper, ** there have been common schools; wherever there have 
been common schools mental strength and manly independence 



80 Chamberlain, Standards in Ediication, p. 24. 

81 Whitten, Public Administration in MassachiLsetts, Col. Univ. Studies 
in Hist. Econ. and Pub. Law, vol. 8, p. 4. 

82 Quoted by Adams in The Free School System of the United States, 
p. 17. 
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have developed, and the government has been a democracy, or the 
kinship has been only ^ name."'® It is McCarthy's opinion that 
centralization takes place in commerce and industry, through the 
growth of the economic system. The local units are likewise 
beset with serious problems, and power must be given them to 
work out their own salvation.®* 

Under the New England system the district was the chief 
source of power. The ballot of the people was supreme in the 
matter of kinds and grades of schools, subjects to be taught, 
length of term, qualifications and remuneration of teachers, 
location, cost, and character of school houses, and every possible 
detail that could confront the residents of a given community.®** 
And undoubtedly the hold of the local town and district upon the 
people of New England is owing in large measure to actual 
participation of each townsman in the local affairs. All matters 
relating to the common good were taken before the town meet- 
ing.®® It was possible under the existing conditions for the 
people to come into close touch, each with the other. ** Civiliza- 
tion," declares Boone, **is th'en the art of living together in civil 
society in social groups under government, involving interests 
that are both individual and general. Between these two play the 
great social forces that make history. ' '®^ Note here the extreme 
of individualism, local government, personal responsibility, as 
developed under ** States Rights," and over against this the uni- 
versal rights of man, the national or federal conception. Our 
problem is so to coalesce the two forces, the individual upon the 
one hand and society upon the other, as to make for the greatest 
good of all — centralization, and, not to detract from the initiative, 
the responsibility, the personal equation of the individual, — self- 
government. 

Now the distintegration of towns, the spreading out of peoples 
and the forming of new neighborhood groups, each with its own 



33 Draper, New York Common School System^ p. 45. 

84 Bemedies for Legislative Conditions, Am. Pol. Sci. Assn., vol. 4, p. 88. 

35 Wilcox, Legal Bights of Children, U. S. Bureau of Education, Circular 
of Information, 1880, no. 3, p. 37. 

3«MacLear, Early New England Town^f Col. Univ. Studies in Hist. 
Econ. and Pub. Law, vol. 29, chap. 7, pp. 161-168. 

87 Lecture, University of California, Nov. 26, 1910. 

38 Principles of the Administrative Law of the United States, p. 17. 
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peculiar local problems, its individual ideals, and its specific 
environing conditions, would of necessity call for changes and 
modifications in the law on its administrative side. ''Adminis- S®™™S°**^ 

Growth and 

trative law treats of the powers and duties of officers whose main AdmintBtrative 
I function is to execute the law,'' says Goodnow.^^ But because of ^*^ 
local desires and needs and jealousies and ambitions, the powers 
and duties of a given officer in one locality were not always 
identical with similar duties of a like officer representing another 
section. 

'^All states of any size must be divided into districts in order that 
the work of many branches of government may be satisfactorily carried 
on. Thus, for the purpose of the administration of justice there must be 
districts in each of which are situated judicial officers having jurisdic- 
tion over the district. Further, almost all states of any size are based, Division of 

from the historical point of view at least, more or less on the federal Larger 

Areas a 

idea. Thus the Btate of Connecticut really resulted from a combination Necessity 
of various settlements which were made within the limits of the present 
state.s* In many states, however, the growth of the lowest local units, 
like that of the towns into the counties, and that of the counties into the 
state, is not clear. In some states, indeed, the state antedates the local 
districts. At the same time, in most instances the state makes the most 
important districts into which it is divided for purposes of state govern- 
ment something mote than mere administrative districts. In endeavors 
to encourage within them the development of a local life of their own, 
separate and apart from the life of the state. It vests them with 
powers to satisfy local needs and not infrequently delegates to them, or 
to officers chosen by the inhabitants of each of the districts, the power 
to act in certain branches of administration which are of peculiar interest 
to the state as a whole, and interest only indirectly the people of such 
district. In so far as the state grants powers to its local divisions, or ooodnow 

' \ vests the officers chosen by the people of such divisions with governmental ^**°®^. 
authority, the administrative S3'stem is called a decentralized one — one and 

• I of local self-government. In so far as the state does not adopt such a Jentrafization 
policy, that is, in so far as the state reserves to its own officers the power 
to act in the execution of the law or subjects the officers of the local com- 
munities — if such are recognized — to the supervision and control of state 
officers in the execution of the law, the administrative system is called a 
centralized one. ''■*<> 

The local units of the colonial period are simple of definition, 
although the plan in operation in one section did not always 



30** In Khode Island it was the Towns that made the State,'* Bryce, 
The American Commonwealth, ed. 3, vol. 1, p. 621. 

■»o Goodnow, The Principles of Administrative Law of the United States, 
pp. 55-56. 
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exist in the same form in another locality. Three fairly well 
defined schemes of organization may be mentioned. In New Eng- 
land the town was the all important motif around which all civic, 
social, and other interests centered. In Pennsylvania and 
throughout the middle portions of the territory of the thirteen 
original colonies, both town and county forms were in force, with 
major emphasis upon the county. The southern colonies recog- 
nized the county unit as best fitted to their local conditions, this 
being based largely upon their extensive property holdings.*^ 
There was, however, in the southern states, not only the parish 
unit, as in Louisiana, and in South Carolina as well at an earlier 
day, but there existed other local divisions smaller than the 
counties. This last statement defines the condition as it exists 
at present, the local units varying in different states, and the local 
authorities being responsible to the county government.*^ 

Early became manifest in Massachusetts the tendency to 
separate towns into districts and subdivisions. For the govern- 
ment of these road, parish, school, or other districts, laws were 
enacted by the central authority. The local authority was, never- 
theless, left to administer these laws. Every locality or district 
thus formed insisted upon a code, or an interpretation and ad- 
ministration of the code such as it thought would best serve it-s 
individual interests. This naturally led to many statutes and 
penalties of the most intricate and detailed nature. The towns in 
this way became authorities of enumerated powers, where once 
they had been autonomous.*^ 

While not so apparent as in New England, the situation in 
New York state was much the same. Fairlie shows that during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries autonomy was con- 
stantly swinging toward the towns, and the powers of the gov- 
ernor were becoming lessened.** In 1691 the legislature was 
established, and, working through the county form of govern- 
ment, the maximum of decentralization was reached about 1875. 



41 Op. cit., p. 182. 

42 Bryce, The American Commonwealth^ ed. 3, vol. 1, p. 599. 

43 Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts ^ Col. Univ. Studies 
in Hist. Econ. and Pub. Law, vol. 8, p. 4. 

44 The Centralization of Administration in New York, ibid., vol. 9, p. 421. 
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In Massachusetts, until the law of 1647 was enacted, educa- 
tion was purely a voluntary matter. An earlier law (1642) 
simply declared that *'the child must know how to read and 
understand the principles of religion and the capital laws."*" 
The law of 1647 required all towns of fifty householders to estab- 
lish and maintain schools. Moreover, in each town of one hun- 
dred householders a Harvard fitting school (grammar school) 
was required to be maintained.*® *^ *® *• This condition existed 
until 1789. Thus the town itself, or the township, rather than a ReBponsibiiity 

' ^' Not Met 

group of men or a committee, was responsible.*^® But the laws By Towns 
were ignored, and in consequence, fines were imposed by the 
courts. If a town failed to comply with the law in the matter of 
establishing or maintaining a school, a fine of five pounds was 
levied, the nearest grammar school being enriched by this 
amount.*^^ In 1671 the penalty was doubled and in 1701 it was 
again doubled. The year 1718 saw a further increase in the 
fine."^^ All this came about because in most instances the fine was Pi°e« an? 

their Failure 

paid, the town remaining without school facilities. The fine was 

**It was soon seen,'' says Draper, "that many who had children to 
educate would neglect them to avoid the expense of contributing to the 
support of the school. Aside from this the schools were very indifferent 
affairs. If they were to be of any account they must have recognition 
and encouragement. It was easily conceived to be a function of govern- 
ment to encourage schools. Encouragement was given by official and Draper on 
legislative declarations in their behalf and then by authorizing town- of^otvernment 

ships to use funds derived from excise fees and other sources for the toward Early 

^ Schools 

benefit of the schools when not otherwise needed. It was a greater step 

to attempt to say that townships should require people, who had children 

to educate, to maintain schools. "^^ 



*s Martin, The Evolution of the Massachusetts Public School System^ 
pp. 14-15. 

*8 Massachusetts Colonial EecordSy vol. 2, p. 203. 

*T Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts, Col. Univ. Studies 
in Hist. Econ. and Pub. Law, vol. 8, p. 403. 

*8 Hinsdale, Horace Mann, pp. 3-4. 

*» Hinsdale, Documents Illustrative of American Educational History, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 1892-93, vol. 2, p. 1232. 

50 Suzzallo, The Rise of Local Supervision in Massachusetts, pp. 10-11. 
Bi Hinsdale, Horace Mann, p. 4. 

52 Whitten, Public Administration in Massachusetts, Col. Univ. Studies 
in Hist. Econ. and Pub. Law, vol. 8, p. 404. 

53 Ibid., p. 404. 

54 * * Educational Organization and Administration, ^ ' in Monographs 
on Education in the United States, pp. 5-6. 
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reduced in 1789. As Whitten points out,°^ it was much less of a 
financial burden to pay the fine than to live up to the law, and 
especially was this felt to be the case in the poorer localities. 
In the words of Abraham Lincoln : 

**The legitimate object of government is to do for a community of 
people whatever they need to have done, but cannot do at all, or cannot 
so well do for themselves, in their separate and individual capacities. 
In all that people can as individuals do as well for themselves, govern- 
ment ought not to interfere. The desirable things which the individuals 
of a people cannot do, or cannot well do, for themselves, fall into two 
classes: those which have relations to wrongs, and those which have not. 
Each of these branches off into an infinite variety of subdivision. 

**The first — that in relation to wrong — embraces all crimes, misde- 
meanors, and non-performance of contracts. The other embraces all 
Vhich in its nature, or without wrong, requires combined action, as public 
roads and highways, public schools, charities, pauperism, orphanage, 
^states of the deceased, and the machinery of government itself. 

**From this appears that if all men were just, there still would be 
some, though not so much need for government, "^s 

The town meeting house was the center of all religious and 
secular life and activity in the New England town. Here the 
school was held at the beginning of the eighteenth century, before 
the school house came to be. In the earlier days the school was a 
private affair and was held at the house of the teacher, or more 
generally in the home of one of the pupils. When the weather 
permitted, school convened in the meeting house, **on condition 
that he (the school master) left it clean and mended all the 
window^s that his boys broke. ''"^^ Still earlier, the families who 
were financially able to do so, engaged a private tutor, and the 
custom prevailed for many years among the more well-to-do 
Dutch and English, of sending their boys to Europe for an 
education.^^ Of course the poorer classes were left entirely with- 
out any such opportunity. 

It may not be out of place here to recall the effect produced 
by the early Dutch upon the school system as it developed in New 
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England. Draper says that Holland rather than England gave 
us free schools.*® Elting contends that Mr. Motley was correct in 
the statements made in his letter to the St. Nicholas Society (and 
quoted by Elting from Storr's citation),*^® that the impetus given 
the principles of educational foundation and administration 
- ^i-eaHy-eftme to the ^colonies through the Dutch.®** That this spirit l^ti^ ^®" 
of supremacy the Dutch have sought to maintain to the present ^^^""^ 
day, evidence is not lacking. The schools of Holland have 
achieved universal recognition, and Dean Barrows, who as Di- 
rector of Education for the Philippines made an exhaustive study 
of the educational situation in the Par East, states his belief in 
the superiority of the schools of Java — ^under Dutch rule. The 
schoolmasters are sent out from Holland, are well trained, well 
paid, and work under an adequate retirement schedule."* 

Early custom, in the management of school matters, it will be 
observed, grew up aside and apart from any form of legislation. 
As occasion seemed to justify or demanded, existing custom was 
made lawful through legislative enactment. When the school 
was transferred from the private house, where several families 
had combined in securing and paying a teacher, to the public 
school house, taxes wer^ levied and money raised as the residents 
of a town preferred. School houses began to appear. In 1789 
the customs were enacted into law, and in 1817 the district was 
made a corporation.®^ 

Says Draper in this connection: 

* * Therefore, while the desirability of education was recognized, it was 
understood to be the function of parents to provide it for their childreo, 
or of guardians and masters to extend it to their wards and apprentices. 
When schools were first established they were partnership affairs between 
people who had children in their care, and for their convenience. Thpy 
apportioned the expense among themselves; such as had no childi'en 
were without much concern about the matter. ''«8 
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The Massachusetts law of 1789,** while a most significant 
instrument as indicating the temper of the people regarding 
education and as giving to schools a status, at the same time 
conferred upon the districts no powers whatsoever. In 1800 the 
power to levy taxes was conferred upon the people of the district, 
and in 1817, when the district was made a corporate entity, the 
power to make and enforce laws was conferred.®** Webster goes 
goes on to show that ten years later the people were granted 
power to elect prudential conunittees who should have care of 
j property, arrange details as to qualification and compensation 
\ of teachers, and the like. In following out this movement, Good- 
now declares that *'no considerable degree of local action has 
resulted from the extreme decentralization incident to the growth 
of local units. ' *®® 

While, in New York, as has been said, the common school came 
into existence through the channel of the home, and was financed 
by local or private funds, the academies were first established 
through legislative action.®^ Five years before the opening of the 
nineteenth century, however, a bill passed the legislature, calling 
for an annual appropriation by the state of £20,000 for the sup- 
port of common schools. In the year 1691, the year of the estab- 
lishment of the legislature, a bill had been presented looking 
toward the appointment of a schoolmaster in every town. This 
bill was not acted upon. The district trustees reported to their 
town officers such matters of attendance and general statistics 
as were necessary, and for ten years, from 1795, the state aid was 
continued. 

But no provision was made for school inspection, and the 
appropriation lapsed, as the funds were not being used to the 
best advantage. A decision was then reached to withhold all 
state moneys from disbursement to the districts until the annual 
interest on the invested fund amounted to $50,000. The Massa- 
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chusetts plan of the district system was then put in force, and 
the state grants made conditional upon each local unit's raising 
an amount equal to the state grant.*® This, of course, acted as a 
lever upon the local communities. In order to secure state ap- 
propriation the local units would go to limits that before they 
had not attempted. The promise of state aid supplied a strong 
weapon in the hands of those who were looking toward improved 
school conditions. The financial bait furnished from the material 
side a tangible argument to those who were before lacking in 
public spirit. And jealousies of a local character would prompt 
each neighborhood to be first in securing the state grants. As 
' an economic measure the state appropriations rendered it pos- 
sible for localities at low financial ebb to make a showing with 
their more flourishing neighbors, and to add to the general 
educational uplift. 

The distinction between district and township, not as regards 
governmental but as school units, is not always clearly under- 
stood. In consequence, a seeming contradiction is sometimes 
noted in the statements of various authorities. Fairlie says that 
the township system ceased by the middle of the eighteenth 
century and the district system began.'^ The so-called township 
system is more clearly marked in its workings in the Middle 
West and in the Ohio countrv. 

The famous Ordinance of 1787 recited that "Religion, 
Morality and Knowledge, being essential to good government, 
schools, and the means of education, shall forever be encouraged." 
The ** Western Territory," that then frontier region north of the 
Ohio River, with the exception of certain unimportant reserva- 
tions, became the property of the general government at the close 
of. the Revolution. The Ordinance provided for a division of the 
"Western Territory" into townships of six miles square each. The 
several mile-square sections were numbered from one to thirty-six, 
inclusive, and section sixteen in each township was set aside for 
the purposes of education. Thus is noted the genesis and signifi- 
cance of the township movement in the West. Wherever the S^thl^Wes?^^ 
township existed in New England, it was simply the district 
unit expanded — a union of smaller districts for economic or high 
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school purposes, or for better serving educational ends. The 
school district, while the oldest form of school organization, is 
also the smallest, the geographical setting of the locality or the 
needs and desires of the people of a given neighborhood determin- 
ing its boundaries.^® The township form of organization offered 
increased opportunities for advancement, larger and better 
schools, more adequately paid and hence more thoroughly 
qualified and better satisfied teachers, and more scientific 
supervision. 

The district system proper had its rise in Connecticut during 
the first year of the eighteenth century. Here it flourished with 
more or less success, and some fifty years later Rhode Island came 
to use the same plan, Vermont introduced it some years subse- 
1701 S*""* ""^ quentty, and New Hampshire followed in 1805." In Connecti- 
cut, according to enactment of 1701, **the inhabitants of each 
town in this colony shall pay annually forty shillings in every 
thousand pounds in their respective county lists and proportion- 
ately for lesser sums, toward the maintenance of the schoolmaster 
in the town where the same is levied.''" As illustrating the fact 
that at this early day education was considered more than a local 
matter, even under the district system, this same act of 1701 
goes on to declare that where the local community is unable 
financially to maintain a suitable schoolmaster, assistance must 
be secured otherwise. However, a deficit from insufficient town 
levy was usually made up, one-half from the inhabitants of the 
town and one-half from the parents or guardians of school 
children. Barnard, in treating of education under this law, 
says: **The school therefore embraced every family and town, 
all classes of children and youth, and all the recognized grades 
of schools .... Here was the foundation laid, not only for 
university education, but for a practical, political and social 
equality, which has never been surpassed in the history of any 
other state. "^* 
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In larger towns containing parishes, there grew up a close 
relation between the ecclesiastical and educational interests. 
While in the smaller New England towns the interests of the 
two were identical, in the larger centers of a later day the parish pufn^*"'^ 
idea still prevailed, but the geographical limits were changed. 
Thus in Connecticut the dual interest caused class distinction of 
education. These decentralizing tendencies had their influence 
throughout the country.^* 

** Every town where there is but one ecclesiastical society, and having 
seventy householders and upward, and every ecclesiastical society haviu«i: 
that number of families, shall maintain at least one good school for eleven 

months in the year; by a master sufficiently and suitably qualified 

The selectmen of each town, where there is but one ecclesiastical 
society, and a committee or each society where there are more than one, 
are empowered to manage all lands and funds belonging to the town or 
society for the benefit of the schools. ''T5 

In Louisiana the parish unit is simply an expanded township, 
the organization comparing favorably -with the county system of 
the Middle West. The French left their impress upon Louisiana 
not alone in matters pertaining to education, but through the 
social and civic life of the people, just as Spain colored the life 
and the law of Florida, California, and New Mexico,^* and as 
Holland and England influenced largely the thirteen original 
colonies. Bryce says: **In South Carolina the parish was origi- 
nally a pretty strong local unit, but it withered away as the 
country grew under the influence of the plantation system. The 
word * parish' is in America now practically equivalent to * con- 
gregation,' and does not denote a local area."^^ 

To paraphrase Webster's summary of the results of the dis- 
trict system, we may say that it is productive of a narrow pro- 
vincialism; is uneconomical; calls for many school officials and ^Di8fr?cf* 
school elections; lends itself to distinction and bias in non-uni- ^Iblter's 
formity of tax levies; opens up opportunities for special favors ^^™™*^>' 
and personal privileges ; through lack of uniformity, makes organ- 
ization and systematization impossible, and grading, classifica- 
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tion, and supervision difficult, and gives rise to individual dif- 
ferences and neighborhod disputes over locations and bound- 
aries.''® 

Whitten contends in his Public Education in Massachusetts, 
that the same arguments against the public school system now 
would not apply in an earlier day, when skilled instruction was 
uncommon and education was not a science or teaching an art.^' 
Boone states that, ''Growing out of these applications of the 
principles of decentralization were two evils that were vicious 
in every way,'*®® and gives these as the farming out of school 
revenues, and the wasteful and unpedagogical tendencies. In 
Connecticut, as early as 1844, a committee was appointed by Gov- 
ernor Baldwin to consider the matter of a more efficient public 
school system. This committee, among other recommendations, 
reported as follows: ** There can be no doubt that, in general, 
small districts are an evil, and should be avoided, except under 
peculiar circumstances. A capitation tax should also be avoided, 
as it operates often in keeping the children of the poor from 
school.''" 

In Ohio, Indiana, and other states carved from the ** Western 
Territory," the evils of decentralization were keenly felt. In 
Ohio, where certain lands were still held by Connecticut and 
Virginia previous to 1787,*^ the Ohio Company in that year 
purchased extensive tracts and Congress gave additional sections 
Sale of for school purposcs. The claims of the Western Reserve had been 

Western met, and a total of one- thirty-sixth®^ of the area of the state was 

put at the disposal of public education. The legislature mis- 
managed the leasing of these lands. Later, the governor or town- 
ship trustees had this leasing in hand, and discontent and de- 
frauding prevailed. When, after many petitions to Congress 
for permission to dispose of these school lands, the prayer was 
finally granted, the proceeds from the sales were often diverted 
to private channels. In one instance a senator secured seven 
sections for himself and family.®* 
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! In Indiana in 1816, twenty householders on petition could 

authorize the election of three trustees, with power to organize 

X and conduct a school.*** In 1824 the law provided for the incor- 

Orowth of 

poration of congressional townships. Subsequently these town- g!*l"^'i„ 
ships could be divided into districts, three trustees being ap- Te^ri^^uo??^'^" 
pointed for each. Orth, in his work on The Centralizing Ten- 
dencies in Ohio, goes on to show that from these beginnings of the 
district system, there grew up the extreme idea of local pride 
and self-government,*^ and out of this came a multiplicity of 
small schools. When in 1833 the connection between the town- 
ship and district was severed the people elected the trustees. 

As in New York, where, after the bill of 1795 giving state 
aid to the schools had been acted upon favorably, but no provis- 
ion made for school inspection, so here in the West, the school 
once ready for occupancy, the levying and collecting of school state Aid 

Not Followed 

taxes had not been provided for. Here, as in New England and ^^ J°*^^*"* 
New York, a financial arrangement between the teacher and the 
parents was agreed upon. Or if state moneys were used, the 
treasurer paid the teacher on the basis of actual attendance of 
children.*^ In sparsely settled districts or where the children 
were needed at home great injustice was thus done the teacher, 
on the financial side, there being no satisfactory compulsory at- 
tendance laws in force. The compensation was too meager to 
secure a competent man or woman, and because few qualified 
individuals, however philanthropically inclined, could afford to • 

give much of their time to further the cause of education, the 
teaching personnel was constantly changing. Failure to provide 
a teacher was warrant for any town resident to engage one, and 
instructors thus engaged, of whom there was a comparatively 
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large number, were entitled to their proportion of revenue from 
the township.** 

In his Centralizing Tendencies in the Administration of Indi- 
' ana Rawles finds the weaknesses in the district system to be an 
' insufBcient length of school term; incompetent teaching force 
and lack of uniformity in text books and grading ; excessive cost 
in school maintenance owing to unnecessary number of schools, 
\ teachers, and school officials; non-enforcement of school laws; 
•lack of business methods applied to administration of finances; 
quarrels over sites and boundary adjustments, and lack of super- 
vision and knowledge of the significance of education.*® In dis- 
cussing this question Thurber takes the ground that if the de- 
centralized form of education corresponds to the general type of 
local government, then greater centralization can not be sub- 
stituted. Local autonomy brings out individual initiative, meets 
local needs instantly, and creates a healthy rivalry. The teaching 
force may be recruited from those unable to qualify technically, 
and under this system the teacher knows the local needs. Withal 
it comes nearer to the social life of the community than does any 
other plan.**^ **The fostering of the people's interest in the 
school, and the protection of their rights will warrant the placing 
of a large measure of power and responsibility directly into their 
hands and into the hands of local boards."®* 

Says Dr. John D. Philbrick in his epoch-making report in 
1885: **An eminent pedagogue and savant of France (Michael 
Breal) finds one of the principal causes of the supremacy of 
Germany in the matter of popular education, in the exceptional 
division of the nation into so many independent sovereignties. 
A sort of emulation was created among them, and thus the im- 
provements realized at any one point were gradually adopted by 
the entire nation. The same emulation continues today. In like 
manner an emulation has been created among our cities which 
has greatly promoted educational progress."®^ It must be re- 
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membered, however, that in Germany, where the government is 
strongly centralized, the conditions are vastly unlike those obtain- 
ing with us at present — much more dissimilar to those in force in 
America a century ago. This same emulation did not grow up 
between the many small, weak schools under the original district 
and township systems. As has been shown, the very opposite was 
many times the case. Neighborhood misunderstandings and 
quarrels led rather to unwholesome rivalry and competition than 
to unity of action and local improvement. 

**A8 a matter of convenience, sub-districts may be formed in school 
corporations. Unequal distribution of population, the condition of roads, 
bridges, etc., make it impossible to fix by general statute the geographical 
) boundaries of sub-districts. As population increases or shifts, and as the 
condition of roads and bridges is improved, frequent changes in the 
boundaries of sub-districts must be made; this is especially true in new 
states. If thei^ changes in boundaries or sub-districts could be made 
without limitation by the people themselves, schools would be multiplied 
indefinitely. Hence, districts should be formed and houses should be Local 
located under the authority of the school boards of cities, towns, and (fifJef* *^° 
townships, and not under the authority of each sub-district. In each Direction 
township, town, or city, all the* sub-districts should form one system Authority 
and no more, and should be under the control of one body of school 
officers. The necessities of the case in respect to the location of schools, 
in respect to the combination of districts for the establishment of central 
graded schools, and economy in the matter of levying local taxes and in 
the management of the revenues arising therefrom, require a unification 

of all the schools in the township, town, or city under one board of 
control. "88 

While originally an ally of the town meeting, the most demo- 
cratic of units, it is plainly seen that the school district would 
not lend itself to economy in government, in maintenance, or in 
educational endeavor as would the larger township unit, made ^^^^ 

° ^ ' Autonomy 

up of districts within the political township and simply merged JJake^or 
, for the purposes of school organization.®* Superior school build- ^^^^^^^y 
ings, a lessening of bickering and strife, equality of interests and 
privileges, better grading and classification, simplicity in trans- 
fer of pupils, and other advantages accrue to the township over 
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' >\the district plan.*^ To use the oft-quoted words of Horace Mann, 
speaking of the evils of the district system as legalized in the 
Act of 1789 in Massachusetts, it was **the most unfortunate law 
on the subject of common schools ever enacted by the state.'* 
And Prince speaks in derogatory terms of the law of 1789 which 
at a late date developed into a law that authorized the towns to 
elect special committees to look after the schools, and sanctioned 
the dividing of towns into districts with a prudential committee 
man for each to select teachers, etc., the same having been done 
before said law became operative.®^ The years 1826 and 1827, 
when the final touch was given this tendency toward extreme 
local government, ** marks the culmination of a process which 
had been going on steadily for more than a century. It marks 
the utmost limit to the subdivision of American sovereignty — 
the high-water mark of moderti democracy, and*the low-water 
mark of the Massachusetts school svstem.'"*^ 

In this connection I cannot forbear to quote at length from 
a report made to the General Assembly of Connecticut in 1846. 
. It recommends: 

*'To abolish all small districts, where it can be done without serious 
inconvenience. 

'^The appointment of a commissioner, whose sole business it shall be 
to visit schools, deliver addresses, confer with school committees, circu- 
late information, furnish plans of school houses, and submit a detailed 
report of the condition of the schools annually. 

**The establishment of a Board of Education, with a member from 
each county, and with power to appoint a secretary, who shall devote 

his whole time to these duties. 

"The appointment of an officer for each county, or sectional district 

to visit the schools within his limits and report to the legislature on the 

school superintendent. 

**The appointment of a single officer for each town or school society, 
to have the supervision of the schools in that town or society. ''»8 

The English have been quick to discover the mistakes in our 
educational system even though, many times, halting in the cor- 
rection of errors in their own. 
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**lt is admitted by thoughtful Americans/* says MacCarthy, *'that 
the policy as regards American rural schools has its elements of weakness 

fas well as of strength May not the English admit that our policy 

I also has its elements of weakness as well as of strength, and that too ^ ... 

much centralization and too little trust in local interest in education is Centralization 
\ a characteristic of our system, just as too little of the former and too Local Self-*^"" 
much of the latter is of theirs, "oo Government 

Note the following in relation to the practices in early Massa- 
chusetts : 

**It is evident that this policy may have its elements both of weak- 
ness and of strength. It may allow to be left for a long time untouched 
many errors and defects in the management of the schools which might' 
at once be removed if the state were to lay its hand directly upon them; 
and it may seem thus to fail and may perhaps really fail, in bringing 
the schools with sufficient promptness to the best attainable results. But, 
on the other hand, in its reliance upon the intelligence and carefulness of 
the people themselves in their several localities, and through the necessity 
of working only through such agencies, it may secure, in a more per- 
manent form, the gains that are made, "loo 

In the urban community with its larger opportunities, a 
given amount of money will bring more adequate returns than 
in the rural district.*®^ Hine points out that the town system is 
superior educationally, and has the advantage of the district unit 
from the financial point of view, but for a comparison to be 
drawn in any particular instance the policy of the district must 
be known. ^^^ Naturally, as the district school term is usually of 
shorter duration than is the town term, the financial burden of 
the former is less. The district system, however, lends itself 
more readily to questionable political methods, especially where 
there is any tendency toward wrong doing. There are many 
unqualified teachers related to members of school committees or 
to their friends ;^®^ for with no central authority to nullify these 
unfortunate appointments, or to hold appointees for results, dis- 
tricts have constantly foisted upon them teachers of very indif- 
ferent training and capacity. 
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*'0f the .... types of local government .... that of the town or 
township with its popular primary assembly is admittedly the best. It 
is the cheapest and the most efficient; it is the most educative to the 
citizens who bear a part of it. The town meeting has been not only the 
source, but the school of democracy. The action of so small a unit needs, 
however, to be supplemented, perhaps also in some points supervised, by 
that of the county, and in this respect the mixed system of the middle 
states is deemed to have borne its part in the creation of a perfect type. 
For some time past an assimilative process has been going on over the 
United States tending to the evolution of such a type. In adopting the 
township system of New England, the northwestern states have borrowed 
some of the attributes of the middle states county system. The middle 
states have developed the township into a higher vitality than it formerly 
possessed there. Some of the southern states are introducing the town- 
ship, and others are likely to follow as they advance in population and 
education. It is possible that by the middle of the next century there 
will prevail one system, uniform in its outline over the whole country, 
with the township for its basis, and the county as the organ called to 
deal with those matters which, while they are too large for township 
management, it seems inexpedient to remit to the unhealthy atmosphere 
of a state capitol. ' 'lo* 

As we now view the matter in perspective, and in the light 
of the development of education along with progress in all phases 
of our government, and in the rise of all our institutions, the true 
worth of the early system is forced upon us. When judged by 
results only and after weighing pros and cons, the supreme 
authority of each district was the best method for the time.^®'' 
We see as. well the lack of unity and definite organizing power 
so essential to most complete results. Certainly the district and 
township systems served their day and represented the truly 
democratic spirit of the time, just as the town meeting was best 
adapted to the life of the period, the temper of the people, and 
the environing conditions. The plan w^as in accord with the 
period. But as Adams says, **it is possible to push a healthy 
principle — that of local self-government — to an inconvenient 
extreme.'*^®* It can hardly be denied that individual initiative 
and local self-government acting under intelligent oversight give 
the preferable condition, and that small units of centralized 
power are not offensive.^®^ We are familiar with the dual idea 
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that has prevailed since colonial times: in the one instance the 
more important matters of political organization and legislation 
directly in the hands of the people, and in the other this power 
intrusted or delegated to representatives of the people, to whom 
these representatives are responsible. If this latter plan were 
carried out properly, and if the people had effective control over 
those in power, there would be no need for any more direct de- 
mocracy.^*^® It is because of the constitutional checks upon the 
will of the majority that the people are anxious for any change 
that will give them fuller governmental control.^^® Finally, what 
the country system was to the southern states, and the parish 
plan to certain localities, the town and district were to New Eng- 
land. The town meeting, composed of qualified voters and 
** native American stock," and in a community where all could 
attend — the distance to a common center being not great and 
number^ comparatively few — ^the town meting under such condi- 
tions is above criticism. The large community and the mixed 
voter render the institution incompetent for perfect work.^*® 

We have noted a somewhat general agreement as to the value 
of the township or union district organization. This in itself is 
indicative of the movement toward more complete centralization 
and the organization of the schools under a more far-reaching 
and definite policy. Practically every state superintendent, in 
replying to an inquiry some years ago, agreed that better work 
could be accomplished on the larger scale, and that the township 
system was productive. of greater uniformity, drew better men, 
entailed less expense, furnished a more satisfactory organization, 
and that as the prevailing early day conditions, in which the 
district flourished, had been removed, new plans were needed. 
The larger unit brought with it the township high school, which 
has become one of the strongest educational factors of our day. 
The number of school officials has been materially reduced. The High^sSlS*^ 
township board is somewhat comparable to the city board, and 
the standards of the schools are greatly improved.^*^ 
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It is only proper that there should be heard the voice of one 
who has given much thought to the question, and who decries 
the tendency toward centralization. This exponent of ** power 
in the hands of the people" represents a small minority who see 
danger ahead. The local needs have incited each local community 
to work out its own plan, and general legislation has followed 
and made permanent a permissive system. Real progress is 
based upon true democracy, and where all the people are inter- 
ested, there education is at its best. By removing responsibility 
from the rank and file, and placing it in the superintendent and 
board, we are sapping the strength of democracy, which is based 
on individual responsibility. This authority says: **In the last 
three decades notable changes have occurred in many of the 
states whereby the consolidation of authority has been made 
and its use conferred upon officials removed from the people. 
These movements have been so gradual that they are scarcely 
perceptible from year to year ; but a study of a period of years 
will establish the fact that the people are continually losing and 
the experts are continually gaining.* ^^ There can be no doubt 
that looking toward a real democracy, responsibility must be 
assumed by all the people, and the people must see to it that 
they delegate powers only to those who are fitted to serve the 
public. Betrayal of confidence on the part of a public official 
should be cause for immediate dismissal or recall. 

But growth of towns, increases in number of business centers, 
more exacting demands upon individuals, improved methods of 
transportation, advanced standards of ideals — all were constantly 
and persistently working a marvelous change. Everywhere, in 
all walks of life, and as shown in all phases of administrative 
law, power was being centralized, and representative government 
taking the place of the town meeting. The development and 
the subsequent disintegration of towns, the combining of districts 
into townships, the consolidation of schools, the crystallizing of 
public sentiment and the appreciation of the meaning of educa- 
tion — all led naturally to the greater centralized movement as 
exemplified in the county and state organization of today. 
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SECTION THREE 

The Beginnings op Educational Administration: 

Centralizing Tendencies 

UNDER the 

County and State Organizations 

The nineteenth century in the New World ushered in with 
its opening years a renaissance — an awakening and a renewing 
of thought and interest. And not merely was this the ** spring'' 
of the centuries, but a new century. Things took on new birth 
and old orders were readjusted or swept away. But this was not 
all. Never in the history of the world had there been such pro- 
gress, and when the middle of the century was reached, men who 
had lived to note the development during the fifty years past said 
the forward movement had spent itself. No more could be added. 

The student has but to scan the pages of history and to com- 
pare conditions of the earlier day with those of the times in 
which he lives to recognize this movement. Difficult is the move- 
ment, however, of thorough comprehension. A long, narrow 
strip of country having a sweep of three thousand miles of salt 
water on its eastern door-step, and flanked on the west by a stern 
barrier of mountain wall, was our early America. Little by 
little had been wrenched apart the gates of the Appalachians 
and settlers were flocking toward the great valleys beyond. The ^^^^ outiook 
population of the sparsely settled districts, constantly on the Nineteenth 
alert for the ** original American" or savage beast, was growing ^«°*^^ 
strong and numerous. And leisure, that most necessary of condi- 
tions for a developing people, was assured. For out of necessity 
upon the one hand and leisure for thought and experiment upon 
the other, grew up the most marvelous period of achievement, 
through invention and discovery and device and machinery, that 
the world had ever known. 
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The elimination of distance was, perhaps, the most potent 
factor in remoulding the strong decentralizing sentiment into a 
movement toward centralization of power.^^^ Travel, before 
tedious and time-consuming, was now becoming simpler. The 
trail was expanding into the turnpike; the canal-boat was fitted 
with a boiler and steering gear ; the stage coach took on the form 
of the railway car. The mail pouch, carried by weary rider on 
faithful horse, was now conveyed by steam. The telegraph had 
come to tie together the East and the West, the North and the 
South. The modem printing press had placed the weekly, and 
later, the daily, paper upon the reading table. The sewing ma- 
chine ; the kerosene lamp, that connected the tallow dip with the 
arc light ; the magazine ; the cotton gin ; the perfected lathe ; the 
milling machine ; the dredge, w^ere the forerunners of the electric 
car, the telephone, the bicycle, and the gas engine. 

All of this tended to move people to the cities and to build 
up vast centers of trade. Hand labor, where the work of twenty 
men was required in a given project, was displaced by the labor- 
saving machine manipulated by two. Vast manufacturing enter- 
prises sprang into existence; commerce was quickened; trade 
developed. Large sums of invested capital and the growth of 
keen competition demanded careful expenditure, constant over- 
The Movement sight, and couscrvativc management. Great enterprises called 
for administration of the highest quality, that friction might be 
eliminated, that waste should be reduced, and that there should 
result the maximum of accomplishment for the minimum outlay 
of time, energy, and money. One thing only could make possible 
these conditions : wise counsel of a multitude of minds, to be sure, 
but particularly the placing of responsibility upon the shoulders 
of competent individuals. For, as Butler says, we must have 
men and women sharpened to a point to produce the highest 
grade of efficiency and citizenship. And while we shall show that 
the evils common to congested centers found their way into the 
modem city, nevertheless, there were, as well, certain evils 
prevalent to city life in the Middle Ages that were now done 
away. Culture and refinement are the camp followers of good 



Cityward 
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transportation and the factory system. Each individual adds 
his share and in turn shares in the work of all.^" 

Now this unprecedented material growth carried with it, and 
found its way side by side with, other movements in allied fields. 
In the economic, the social, the political realms, expansion was 
inevitable. Standards of society were materially raised, which 
implied better laws and more efficient educational facilities. And 
while the cities were growing and the movement of men was in 
this direction, the telephone, the trolley, and the bicycle, when 
they came to be, were an offset in diffusing inhabitants, even 
though centralizing business.^^* 

The effect of this development has been marked upon the 
growth of Western towns and the frequent decrease in those of 
the East; upon the localization of agriculture, which, however, R*^u"n®*in 
is again being more diffused, owing to the application of scientific Jponllbuf/iOT^" 
principles ; upon the rise of the factory system. There is a strong 
tendency toward specialization in all walks of life.^^^ The careful 
observer cannot fail to note the persistent influence that in- 
dustrial and economic organization has had upon the civil and 
political life of the nation and of the state. With new conditions, 
more exacting demands, broader outlook, the more definite plac- 
ing of power is noted and public administration is centralized; 
and, as Whitten says, there comes an expanding and extension 
of the centers of common interest.^^^ And, moreover, this moving 
back of the borders of vision, as widen and expand the circles 
upon the surface of a calm pool when a pebble is dropped into 
the water, does away with much of narrowness and bigotry and 
conservatism and provincialism. *'A narrow provincialism," 
says Young, '^will merely groove deeper the ideas which once 
sufficed for a state whose people were laying the foundations for 
material necessities. Already have those ideas proved them- 
selves unequal to the demands upon them. It is this dominance 
of provincialism, with its limited ideas, not expanded to a com- 
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prehension of what makes a state, which today makes much of 
the confusion regarding the relation of the state and the 
school. "^^» 

From the beginnings of our national government definite and 
extended powers have been accorded the chief executive under 
our constitution. His appointive power as to heads of depart- 
ments and all the chief officials in the executive branch of the 
government is unquestioned. He shifts and readjusts and dis- 
misses at will. And it has come to pass that the courts rarely 
interfere in matters of this character. While not an autocracy, 
our federal government centers large powers in the president. 

**What now," says Goodnow, "are the relations existing between the 

chief executive authority and the heads of departments in the American 

system of administration which results from this state of facts? In the 

Large national administration, the heads of departments are completely sub- 

the President ordinate to and dependent upon the chief executive authority as a result 

of the precariousness of their tenure, and will work in harmony one with 
the other and with the president on account of the fact that they have 
been chosen by him to fill their respective positions as a result of his 
knowledge of their opinions. We find, therefore, in the national adminis- 
trative complete guaranties for an efficient and harmonious administra- 
tion under the direction of the president. ''ii» 

In less degree are extensive powers granted to state governors, 
although generally throughout the administration of state affairs 
the centralizating tendency has been growing more and more 
marked. In all departments of public life w^e are looking toward 
centralization. True, conflicting elements have been introduced 
and have saved limited powers to local boards and given con- 
trolling power to newly created boards in the same jurisdic- 
tion.^-^ The need for state control is manifest. 

In his Principles of Administrative Law, Goodnow clearly 
clearly sets forth the constitutional basis for the centralizing 
of power in the president, and I cannot do better than to quote 
him at length. 

** While in both the national and the state legislative systems the 
legislature is, in constitutional theory, the regulator of the administra- 
tion, still, as a result of historical development, which has brought it 

i^» Isolation in the School^ p. 49. 
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about that the administrative organization in the one is centralized, in 
the other decentralized, we find the national executive much more power- 
ful, much more important and much more independent of legislative National 

regulations as to details than the state executive. The rule that the ■"^?***? ^. 
** Administratiye 

legislature is the regulator of the administration does not mean, in the Systems 
case of the national government, that the executive may act only in the ""P*** 
execution of the law, and that he possesses no discretion, as is largely 
the case with the state executives. On the contrary, it has been held 
that there is a sphere in which the administration may move without 
looking to the statute for authorization. "121 

A United States citizen is amenable to both federal and state 
jurisdiction. Our judicial system is the ** balance wheel' *^"^ in 
both federal and state governments. It is felt by some that the 
state is giving up too many powers to the federal government in 
its centralizing tendencies in insurance, food laws, child-labor, 
national incorporation acts, and the like.'^^^ *'It is to the state 
legislatures after all, the representatives of the people, that we 
must look for safety to the republic and not to the courts or to 
commission governments. ' '^-* 

Now while there are seen in the national government tht 
most extreme examples of centralization of powers that there art 
throughout our administrative system, it is a fact too well known 
to warrant any extended comment here, that in the sphere of 
education our national government assumes practically no re- 
sponsibility. In a democracy and a republic such as ours, this 
is probably as it should be. But such being the case, much must 
be left to, and expected and demanded of, the states in fostering 
education. **The dread of centralization,*' says Adams, '* which 
prevails through the states has had the effect of checking every 
movement for enlarging the powers of the national government. 
The whole tide of public sentiment in America is in favor of a 
perfectly unfettered working of the state systems.""" Mowry in- 
sists that any conception of an American system of schools presup- 

Stat6 

poses a state property tax for educational purposes, and hence the £°?*''ji °' 
right on the part of the state to compel attendance and to supervise ^^^^* 
not only all state-supported schools but those that are on private 
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foundation as well. While all lawful agencies are permitted to 
exist, all are answerable to the state, and the latter may under- 
take whatever it can better accomplish than can any private 
individual or institution whatever.^^' Private institutions of 
learning are related to the general welfare and the state must be 
considered by them.*^^ The conflicting views of past and present, 
when settled by the state, influence its own character in the 
future.*** Duty of the individual to the state is only duty of 
the individual to his fellow, **writ large.'' **The influence of 
the constitution of the state and of its transactions with other 
states in peace and war, weaving the web of world history, is 
known to be more powerful in educating the individual and 
forming his character than any of the three phases of education 
(family, school, business), for it underlies them and makes pos- 
sible whatever perfection they may have. Without the protection 
of the state no institution can flourish, nothing above savage or 
barbarous human life can be realized.""® There is a distinction 
between civil society and the state, for while both are made up 
of social units, the latter directs the individual and may act for 
him; by oversight of him, the state saves the individual to the 
society of which he is a part. '*In civil society the whole exists 
for each; in the state each exists for the whole."**® **Thus the 
state educates the individual citizen into a higher realization of 
human selfhood or personality than he has learned in the family 
and civil society. ' *"* Thus it is that the state is superior to the 
family. The whole is greater than any of its parts. 

The state is supreme and acts through its local representatives. 
The powers held by school administrators are derived from 
statute. That the district looks to the county, and that the latter 
derives its powers from the state, has been shown by numerous 
court decisions. A case in point is that of an attempt to change 
the boundary line between two adjoining school districts. There 
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being held an election and the freeholders of one district voting 
for, and those of the other against, such change of boundary, the 
whole matter was by statute referred to the county superintend- Case: County 

_ . Superior to 

ent of schools, he being empowered, under the law pertaining to District, and 

State Supreme 

such cases as the consolidation of districts, to appoint a board of 
four on arbitration. The superintendent, who is a member of 
this board, may cast the deciding vote in case of a tie. This 
board of arbitration having found that necessity existed for 
change of boundary line, the decision was appealed from. The 
objection is raised that the county superintendent acted beyond 
his powers, he having no jurisdiction to act or decide in such 
controversy, and that the legislature has no power to delegate 
jurisdiction to the county superintendent and any such board of 
arbitration. The court replied : 

''It is argued that the school districts concerned are 'bodies corpo- 
rate,' and as such are parties to a controversy, having their respective 
rights to be determined by the decision. This is true. But they are 
bodies corporate, possessing 'the usual powers of a corporation for public 
purposes.' The constitution requires that 'the general assembly shall 
establish and maintain free public schools.' And, subject to a few re- 
strictions, this power is left to that branch of the government. A divis- 
ion into districts is necessary, and the constitution expressly recognizes 
this. How this division shall be made is left to the general assembly. 
There is no restriction, except the general limitation as to legislative 
action. That body establishes districts, provides for boards of directors 
and county and city superintendents, and under general laws, provides 
for local self-government in school matters. This is not deemed or con- 
sidered a prohibited delegation of legislative powerB.i82 The district 
exists for public purposes, under authority of the state." 

The court goes on to say that the people being unable to 
determine the point at issue, the highest school authority in the 
county is appealed to and declares that this method is appropri- 
ate. The court sustains the decision of the superintendent.^'^' 



1S2 Note in this connection that Bryce thinks the state legislature inter- 
feres but little in local matters, "though often required to deal with the 
application which Towns make to be divided or have their boundaries 
altered, and which are frequently resisted by a part of the inhabitants." 
{The American Commonwealth, ed. 3, vol. 1, p. 598.) We must agree with 
Adams that while we should seek to secure large personal freedom coupled 
with a recognition of national responsibility, nevertheless efficiency in 
local self-government depends largely upon community enlightenment. 
(The Free School System of the United States, p. 18.) 

183 State Ex. Rel. School District No. 1 v. Andree et al., Missouri 
Supreme Court Decision, No. 1, Feb. 25, 1909, 116 s.w., 561. 
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Again: A special school district was created by act of the 
assembly and the election of a board of education provided for, 
the same to have power to hold property, levy taxes, and perform 
such other duties as rightfully pertain to a ''village district," 
such being declared by general law, and to be a corporate body. 
Said the court: 

"It is quite obvious to us that county and township organizations, 
although qufisi corporations, are not within the meaning of this provision 
of the constitution; and upon full consideration, we are unanimously in 
the opinion that school districts as similar organizations, though declared 
by statute to be bodies politic and corporate, are not within the reason 
and meaning of this inhibition of the constitution. '*i34 

Since the state can, in many particulars, do better by the 
people than can the family, and in consequence provides a sys- 
tem of education, it is morally bound to follow the proceeds of 
the school tax into the schoolroom, and insist upon results. The 
responsibility of the state does not cease after legislation. It 
should furnish the people with adequate school facilities.^ '^'^ 
**For if anything is proven by English and American adminis- 
trative history it is that uncontrolled local administration of 
general matters both leads to great lack of administrative uni- 
formity and harmony, where uniformity of treatment is neces- 
sary, and is both slovenly and inefficient. ' '"° It is, therefore, 
quite evident that the last word in federal control v. state rights 
in centralization v. local self-government; in community organ- 
ization V. individual initiative, has not yet been said. ''The three 
essential ideas in nineteenth century education, '* says Sherwood,^ 
' ' are : freedom of thought ; state control ; and a centralized form 
of organization."^'^ Perhaps we may say that the three essential 
ideas in twentieth century education are character, efficiency and 
service. Character comes through self-effort and individual 
initiative, efficiency is developed through the placing of responsi- 
bility, and service is rendered through a realization of the duties, 
toward the social group. The first means large individual free- 
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dom; the second, centralized or organized control; the third, a 
happy combination of these two elements. 

The powers of the state governor, in a political sense, have 
increased while at the same time his administrative powers have 
been on the wane."® In the state the heads of departments are LJck?ng?n 
not subject to appointment, control, or dismissal by the governor, powlre'*""^^ 
and as they are separate entities, unanimity of action is less likely 
to result than in the case of the national administration."® In 
practically all other countries the chief executive has jurisdiction 
over department heads, whereas in our state government much 
looseness is observed. **° 

It was seen early in our constitutional history that the 
national instrument was so drawn as to leave slight need for 
great changes. Moreover, it was recognized that any change or 
modification should be made only after the most serious con- 
sideration, as the precedent for change might lead to alarming 
remits. Much more easily have the constitutions of states been 
tampered with. In many instances local conditions, not recog- 2?fhe''*°***' 
nized in the national constitution, have demanded particular con8t?tution 
treatment. On the other hand, personal gain or selfish interest 
have frequently prompted change or repeal or new enabling 
laws. Lincoln upheld the views of many earlier statesmen when 
he said of the national constitution: **As a general rule I think 
we would much better let it alone. No slight occasion should 
tempt us to touch it. Better not take the first step, which may 
lead to a habit of altering it."^" The constitution of the United 
States prohibits the election at large or the appointment by the 
legislature of certain of our public servants.*** The power of 
appointment lies with the president alone ; with him, acting under 
senate concurrence ; with the courts, or with department heads.**' 
All of this shows clearly the tendency toward placing responsi- 
bility in the hands of a central authority. An appeal from the 
decision of a department head — one who exceeds his authority — 
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may be taken to the president.*** The decision of the president is 
subject to review by the courts only when such decision is deemed 
in excess of the powers accorded the executive ;**'^ and it has come 
about that the courts will review for action only when circum- 
stances are so extreme as to compel them so to do. ''In other 
words, the principle of narrow construction is more commonly 
adopted with regard to the powers of the governor, than with 
regard to those of the president. ' '**® 

The public schools furnish the example of the most highly 
developed type of, and earliest successful attempt toward, 
centralization.**^ This was, to be sure, the logical development, 
for the significance of education, as soon as public sentiment was 
generally created in its favor, was sufficient to place it above 
political intrigue. This statement is, of course, theoretical, but 
indicates the ideal toward which the prow of the educational craft 
has for long been steered. Presidents, judges, students of eco- 
nomics, wearers of the cloth, writers, thinkers, statesmen, men of 
affairs, the politicians themselves, have ever been ready to place 
education to the fore and to declare for the best interests of the 
schools. It is only necessary to examine the statutes of the various 
states and of the body of school law fully to realize the immense 
amount of legislation that has taken place and is taking place, 
looking toward a more efficiently conducted and more complete 
system of common schools. 

Referring more particularly to the theory of state control of 
governmental affairs I shall again quote from Qoodnow's Princi- 
ples of Administrative Law: ''This theory of local administrative 
independence in the discharge of functions of government affect- 
ing the interests of the state as a whole, lies at the basis of our 
system of state administration. Nevertheless, there is a tendency 
in certain branches of administration toward the development, 
in the hands of the state heads of departments, of powers of 
supervison, direction and control. This tendency is particularly 
marked in the domains of education, public charities, and public 
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health.'***® This same authority, however, shows clearly else- 
where in his admirable treaties, that if the state endeavors to 
enforce uniform regulations as to moral standards, throughout 
the length and breadth of a state, regardless of the extreme of 
centralization that may exist in a particular locality, the task 
may prove difficult and impossible. This was the general result 
when the state attempted to enforce in its own cities a liquor law 
that was almost prohibitive.**® As portions of a state differ as to 
extent of centralization, political conceptions and ideals, one 
section may require treatment dissimilar to that called for else- 
where. It is true that the basis of just government is public 
sentiment. For the expression and application of this sentiment, 
states are required, and these are divided for convenience into 
sub-districts to facilitate voting. Each district is under the con- 
trol of the central government, but this control does not interfere 
with the rightful action of the individual group, as these groups 
are more or less free from external control. They simply act 
under a leadership which makes for the spiritual and intellectual 
education of justice.^*^® Marburg brings out the idea that there 
is rapidly passing any opposition to regulation by the state of 
the working hours of an adult, and compulsory attendance of 
children upon school. **A11 social rights," he says, ''resolve 

themselves into social expediency State interference in 

the modern sense may raise the ceiling in the poor man's cabin 
and enable him to stand upright. "^'^^ 

Even the most ardent advocate of local self-government, the 
man who declares his willingness to abide by the decision of the 
ballot, and whose slogan is, **Let the people rule," must surely 
admit that there are certain matters of such vital and far-reach- 
ing import to life and liberty, that the whims, jealousies, or 
vagaries of the local community regarding them may not be 
taken as final. The waters of a mountain lake or stream, far 
removed from the eyes of man on the lower levels, are brought a 
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distance of many miles to supply the needs of a great city. And 
if the local community, peaceful and law-abiding, living in the 
vicinity of the source of the water supply, refuses to enact laws 
governing the sanitation of the district, is it not the duty of the 
state to enact such laws? Even though the local community be 
careless of the health of its members, has it any right so to act 
as to endanger the lives of others f^*^^ Moreover, the state must 
safeguard the lives of the local community members, not only 
that it may fulfil its duty of protecting and saving them from 
themselves, if they be ignorant of the laws of sanitation and of 
health, but that the people at large may not suffer from their 
ignorance, carelessness, or vice. By protecting the family against 
disease, impure food or milk, individual freedom is broadened.^*^' 
**The French republican dreamers constructed systems of cen- 
tralized education. The nineteenth century thus learns from 
Prance a new doctrine in education — an imperial organization, 
energized by popular freedom ; a centralized administration exer- 
cised by the people themselves; an imperial democracy. Uni- 
versity and state alike are learning this doctrine. An organiza- 
tion truly democratic is anarchy. An imperial organization with 
the imperium in the hands of the people makes democracy a 
reality.''*^* **I am not a paternalist,** says President Taft, **and 
yet I am not a doctrinaire of the laissez faire school. I think a 
judicious mixture of paternalism, where it trains the children of 
the government in the way in which they should go, is proper. "^'^^ 
Professor Plehn points out that local county assessment of taxes 
for large interests and public service corporations especially, re- 
sults in many evils. A railroad, telegraph, telephone, or power 
line, originating in one county, may pass through several. No 
local assessor can place a proper valuation upon the section of 
track or line in his jurisdiction. Many states have found that 
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the gross earnings of the corporation must be used as a basis 
for computation/^" as the local assessor can not see beyond the 
borders of his own local unit. Then again if a resident assessor 
is responsible to a particular interest for his election — one that 
controls an industry dominant in a given locality; the lumber 
interest, for example — such assessor may succeed in keeping down 
the valuations on these properties. In consequence of this, the 
farmers or shop-keepers must be over-assessed, and thus inequali- 
ties and injustices prevail. To remedy these evils a separation 
of state and local taxation is suggested, and wherever the plan is 
in force, the results justify the change.^^'^ 

The Declaration of Independence guarantees equal rights to 
all, yet when necessity demands, when war, pestilence, or danger 
from ignorance threaten, the needs of the country are para- 
mount."® In many ways it can be shown that the supposed ^t^^BA^hU' 
rights of local communities are rights only if, through the exercise 
of such rights, no violence be done the larger state interests ; and 
more, only if the exercise of such rights tends toward universal 
improvement. For the state is made up of the people not alone 
or in conjunction with the domain, but of individuals living in 
relations to one another."® The general interests outrank the 
local interests in military and financial affairs, and here, as in 
the matter of education, health, and public charities, the local 
government may serve as the adjunct of the central govern- 
ment."** The so-called state interference is in reality a state aid. 
When the state demands more stringent regulations of highways 
of commerce, the state takes less from the freedom of the indi- 
vidual than it adds to individual initiative and freedom in eco- 
nomic life."^ 

It is then not taking from, but adding to, the truly democratic 
American spirit — the equal rights of all — to insist that in affairs 
educational the local community, while best able to judge as to 
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its detailed needs, should work in common with all other com- 
munity centers, under a minimum requirement set forth by the 
state. Thus the state may determine the compulsory school age 
of its pupils, and it must enact laws relative to tax-levy for 
school purposes, place a uniform requirement for teachers, and 
determine the length of the school year. Without state interfer- 
ence, which in such instances implies state assistance, the poorer 
localities will suffer by comparison with those districts where the 
taxable property is far in excess, proportionally, of the number 
of school census children. Here the state acts as a regulator. 
And for these and other reasons, the central government has 
organized certain oflScers having no connection with the local 
corporations — a tendency which is becoming more pronounced.^'* 

"Since freedom is not a fixed thing that can be grasped and held 
once for all, but a growth, any particular society such as our own always 
appears partly free and partly unfree. In so far as it favors, in every 
child, the development of his possibilities, it is free, but when it falls 
short of this it is not. So far as children are ill-nurtured or ill-taught, 
as family training is bad, the school inefficient, the local government 
ill-administered, public libraries lacking, or private associations of various 
sorts of culture deficient, in so far the people are unfree. A child born 
in a slum, brought up in a demoralized family, and put at some confining 
and mentally deadening work when ten or twelve years old, is no more 
free to be healthy, wise, and moral than a Chinese child is free to read 
Shakespeare. Every social ill involves the enslavement of indi- 
viduals. ' '1 w 

From small beginnings in some states the idea of centraliza- 
tion has been rapidly spreading. And not alone is the state con- 
sidered to be responsible for the levying and collecting of taxes 
for the support of the schools, as here only the middle of the 
stream is reached. Funds must be properly applied and the 
state must somehow assure itself that school sites are purchased, 
buildings properly erected and equipped, and adequate courses 
of study put in force. This does not smack of paternalism any 
more than the state's enacting of uniform pharmacy laws, requir- 
ing all dentists to meet a stated level of excellence, demanding 
that barbers shall measure up to a set hygienic standard, com- 
pelling insurance companies, dairy keepers, and meat packers 
to conform to regulations, examining all banking institutions, 
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thus to protect the very people who support the local bank, assist- 
ing in great reclamation projects, and preserving a watchful 
oversight in the matter of forest conservation and the husbanding 
of all our natural resources. These are primarily body politic, 
not local concerns. 



1 1 



If society be an organism wherein the good of each member is the 
good of the whole, then the importance of local self-government is estab- 
lished We note the growing tendency to give the general govern- 
ment more constant oversight of vast public interests such as railroads 
and telegraphs; and with the improvement of the civil services this form 
of centralization will be rapidly developed. We also note a correspond- 
ing increase of local power over matters of purely local interest. Cen- 
tralization of purely national interests, in so far as we can properly speak 
of centralization under a Republican government, and decentralization 
of local interests are principles not contradictory, but harmonious, and 
they are coming into prominence with every decade of our history. ' 'i«* 

In discussing the matter of state control Snedden says : * * Prior 
to the Reformation the family and philanthropist (largely repre- 
sented by the church) did good service in this field (liberal 
education), but after the Reformation it was seen by those who 
were concerned in producing in society the largest number of 
able citizens, that the state itself must guarantee the opportunities 

for liberal education to all The policy of the state in this 

field in all civilized countries has been distinctly opposed to the 
principles of individualism or laissez faire.*'^^^ Today special 
problems are confronting the state. Education has a wide sweep. 
The care of defectives and abnormals, the treatment of incorrigi- 
bles, the organization of special schools, the inauguration of train- 
ing in the professions and trades — these and many other features 
are now considered as subject to state jurisdiction. Tenure of 
office for teachers, and pensioning or retirement salaries are com- Problems of 

State Interest 

ing to be looked on with favor by the general public. Trades 
and vocations have for some time been taught at public expense 
in certain localities'*^ and such training is elsewhere under state 
control."^ The plan of teaching the so-called learned professions 
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at public expense is not new. Not only law, medicine, theology, 
but military tactics, artisanship, letters — oversight of these by 
^the state runs back to the days of the mediaeval university. Even 
in our own country, where, more than elsewhere, private bene- 
factions are most readily secured, the federal government has 
seen fit to lend support to engineering and agricultural education. 
Before the middle of the last century teachers were trained at 
public expense in Massachusetts. Wherever the state gave sup- 
port to a manifest need, it did so in its own interest and not 
primarily to forward the interest of the individual.^*® All state 
schools are founded first and foremost for the training of men 
and citizens.*®** It is undoubtedly of paramount concern to the 
state that not only its leaders but its every citizen should be prop- 
erly trained. The choice of a trade or profession by an individual 
is of great interest to the integrity of the state. Leaders are 
always necessary and the state must have them even if it has to 
train them. 

The recent Connecticut enactment is suggestive of what may 
be expected in the matter of state initiative in establishing trade 
schools. Under this act the state board of education is authorized 
and directed to establish in each of two towns, a trade school. 
To the discretion of the board is left the selection of the towns, 
as is also the framing of such rules and regulations as the board 
may deem necessary in the matter of admission of pupils, 
qualification of teachers, etc. No student under fourteen years of 
age is eligible, with the exception that children below this age 
may be admitted during vacation. Fifty thousand dollars is 
allowed annually for the maintenance of such schools. The board 
must report annually to the governor upon the condition of the 
schools, and must submit semi-annually an expense account to 
the comptroller. The board is permitted to arrange with manu- 
facturing or shop concerns for part time work for the pupils. 
Towns may contribute to the support of these schools, should they 
so desire."** 

Two significant movements recently crystalized in California 
into proposed bills for legislative enactment, are worthy of con- 
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sideration. They indicate the tendency in the matter of state- 
directed education of a special sort. The first provides for state- 
wide training in industrial lines, mechanic arts, trades, agricul- 
ture and horticulture, and domestic science, in all elementary and 
secondary schools. On petition of the legal representatives of ten 
or more boys or girls in any local community, for a particular 
department as suggested above, the district shall so establish. 
Trained teachers shall preside over these schools. The county 
superintendent is required to report to the superintendent of 
public instruction annually the number of pupils attending such 
schools. A special fund to be known as the *' State Industrial cSfiforma'*^ 
School Fund'* is provided for, and the superintendent of public EdJcluIfn bui 
instruction is empowered to appoint, with the consent of the state 
board of education, a competent deputy in his office who shall be 
known as the supervisor of industrial schools. The salary of 
such deputy is fixed at $3,600 per annum:"^ The second move- 
ment looks toward providing for teachers who have reached a 
stage of inability or have served the state for a given period of 
years. After thirty years of service, twenty of which must have 
been in the state, the teacher at the age of sixty may retire on a 
salary equal to one and one-half per cent of the average salary 
of the last ten years of service multiplied by the total number cSfiforS?^^^ 
of years in service. And any teacher who has served the state saiary'^m 
twenty years, may, if incapacitated, so retire on a like salary.^^^ 
Thus the state should provide for those who have served it. A 
suggestion is here offered of whay may be expected in other zones 
of educational endeavor. Both bills failed to receive the gover- 
nor's signature on account of uncertainty in the funds available. 
The historical development of the assumption of control by 
the state, of matters which in the earlier periods had been cared 
for or neglected by the local units, is of deep interest and signifi- 
cance. New York was the first state to appoint a state superin- 
tendent of schools. Governor Tompkins in 1810 and 1811 urged 
upon the legislature the necessity for making more effective the 
education of the state. A commission was appointed and as a 
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result a bill was reported in 1812, and in that year the office of 
superintendent of common schools was created, the governor and 
council making the appointment. Gideon Hawley, the first in- 
cumbent, received $300 per year. According to one provision of 
the enabling bill, the voters at the annual town meeting were to 
decide whether they should levy a tax equal to the state money 
and thus secure the latter.^^^ In 1841 deputy superintendents 
were appointed for each county by the supervisors thereof, and 
in counties wuth two school districts or over, two deputies were 
appointed."* By the middle of the century nearly two score 
states had follow^ed the lead of New York. Massachusetts estab- 
lished her state board of education in 1837, with the governor 
and lieutenant governor as members, and eight additional mem- 
bers to be appointed by the governor, the council concurring. 
The board was in no sense a corporation, but Horace Mann, the 
secretary, elected June 29, 1837, received a small salary as its first 
executive officer. Harris says: ''The establishment of a state 
board of education and the appointment of Horace Mann as its 
secretary, mark an area of return from the extreme of individual- 
ism to the proper union of local and central authority in the man- 
agement of schools. ''"** 

While Horace Mann was clothed with little authority, his 
personality and ability triumphed. The man was larger than 
the office. He made the position, and while progress w^as rapid, 
he was not impatient for results. Both Martin"® and Whitten"^ 
truly remark upon the soundness of Mann's contention that you 
can lead, not push the people. Coupled with powers of an ad- 
visory nature, the duties of secretary included the collecting of 
information throughout the state as to the condition and needs of 
education, and the lending of assistance wherever necessary. 
Furthermore, the secretary was to digest the school returns from 
the various local communities and present to each annual session 
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of the legislature a report of progress."^ In brief the office was 
a clearing house for educational affairs. As early as the middle 
of the last century the Board of Education of Massachusetts An Early 

Move for 

provided for agents to assist the secretary in his work. So fully ^IKacWtts 
was the ground covered at this time that no school lay more than 
a day's journey beyond the reach of some authorized agent."^ 

It is interesting to contrast this state of affairs with present 
day conditions, under which, in the Pacific Coast and various 
Western states, many schools lie from thirty-six to forty hours 
removed from the county superintendent's office. With no 
trained assistant and frequently with only a clerk in his office, 
the county superintendent can not hope to visit such schools more 
frequently than once or twice yearly. These visits rarely result 
in perceptible good, as there can be no ** follow up" system em- Difficulties 
ployed. Undoubtedly here is found a strong argument for the 
abolition of paid county boards of education, the funds thus 
saved to be applied on the salaries of one or more field deputies^*^ 
who, with the superintendent, may thus keep more closely in 
touch with the schools of the out-lying districts. These are, 
generally speaking, most in need of oversight. The superintend- 
ent would be vested with much greater powers than at present ^ 

® ^ ^ County Boards 

and should be held closely for results. Under these conditions it |"d County 
would be an open question as to whether the county should work Supervision 
under a non-professional, non-paid board whose function it should 
be to appoint a trained educator to the superintendent's office, 
he to name his associates, or whether this board should be made 
up of schoolmen of the county with like advisory powers. There 
would probably be less opportunity for jealousies and exchange of 
''privileges" under the former than^der the latter plan. Cub- 
berley says that, *'In two- thirds of the states of the Union no 
adequate provision is made for the maintenance of the smaller 
schools of the state and usually these are maintained in a most 
unsatisfactory manner and at a sacrifice entirely out of propor- 
tion to the local benefits received. On the other hand the cities, 
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with the aggregations of people and wealth, are able to maintain 
excellent school systems on a relatively small expenditure. ''^^^ 
He further maintains that we should have a state system of 
schools instead of a series of local systems. Sewers and streets 
are a matter of local interest, while schools, which exist for the 
common good, should be supported by the state at large.^®^ 

The experience in Massachusetts has shown that in the matter 
of schools the legislature has rarely moved unless under sugges- 
tion from the state board or secretary.**® The same experience 
has resulted in other states. In New York in 1822 the legislature 
granted to the state superintendent the right of appellate juris- 
diction*®* over the acts of the local school officers. For the past 
sixty years the power of the superintendent has been constantly 
increasing, 

The office of secretary in Massachusetts, of superintendent in 
New York, and of superintendent or commissioner in one or 
another state, had its ups and downs. In 1821 in New York, the 
secretary of state assumed the duties of school superintendent. 
Thus the centralization of control was reduced, although the 
appellate jurisdiction was granted the acting superintendent.*®^ 
In 1841 the legislature provided for the appointment by the 
secretary of state of a deputy state superintendent of schools. 
Two years previous, county boards of visitors without salar>' had 
been named. In each county the supervisors appointed a superin- 
tendent whose salary was paid, one-half by county and one-half 
by state tax, and who was subject to the jurisdiction of the state 
superintendent.*®® Through jealousies on the part of local boards 
of trustees and owing to poor appointments, this system, in four 
years, came to naught. A separate department of public instruc- 
tion was ordered in 1854. In Connecticut, the committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Baldwin in 1844, to propose changes in 
the school law, strongly recommended a leader for the state 
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school system. '*A head of the school department," says the 
communication, **can be constituted without the creation of a 
new office, at a small expense, by appointing one of the existing 
state officers, say the secretary of state, superintendent of common 
schools."'®^ An act entitled: **An act in addition to and in 
alternation of an act concerning common schools, ' ' 1845, read in 
section 1 as follows: **That the Commissioner of the School Fund 
should be ex officio superintendent of common schools," etc."® 

In Ohio the office of superintendent of common schools was 
inaugurated the same year that Horace Mann began his epoch- peveiopments 
making work in Massachusetts. But the task of securing an NewEiPund' 
enabling bill was not an easy one. The resolution to appoint a 
state superintendent was finally adopted by both houses in March, 
1837, it having passed the lower house after a close contest, by 
a majority of one — 35 to 34.^^® Samuel Lewis was paid $500 to 
occupy a position dignified with meager powers. In one year 
such attention had been drawn to the good work accomplished 
that the salary was increased to $1,200. In 1838 the schools were 
made free and in the townships the town clerk acted as superin- 
tendent. He was empowered to visit each school once annually 
and vacancies in the local board were filled by him.^®" The secre- 
tary of state in Ohio was honored by being made state superin- 
tendent of schools in 1840, with $400 for the expense of office 
assistance. The legislature authorized the appointment of a state 
board of instruction in 1850, but the board was never appointed. 
Three years later the office of state commissioner of common 
schools was resumed, the appointment being for three years and 
carrying a salary of $2,000 per annum.^®^ In the year 1843 in 
Indiana the state treasurer became state superintendent of 
schools. The office of state superintendent of public instruction 
was created in 1851, and in 1852 began the biennial election to 
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that oflSce."^ In the same year the state board of education was 
organized ; nineteen years earlier such a body had been provided 
for, but the house had neglected the matter."^ In Connecticut, 
where in 1845 the commissioner of the school fund had been 
made ex officio superintendent of common schools, this oflScer, 
before the middle of the century, recommended that **the office 
of superintendent, whose duties the undersigned had endeavored 
to discharge as faithfully as the other and primary duties of the 
school fund will allow, can be transferred to some other officer 
or person of suitable qualifications who can devote a considerable 
portion or the whole of his time, to the supervision of the great 
interest." The legislature acted favorably upon the suggestion 
and appointed as superintendent, ex officio, the principal of the 
normal school. The act of transference was approved June 22, 
1849."* 

Thus are noted some of the vicissitudes and trials incident to 
placing upon a solid footing the office of state superintendent of 
schools. Experiences in other states were similar. No sooner 
would a few clear-headed legislators succeed in having this office 
established than the incumbent would be deposed and the office 
merged with that of some state official — secretary of state, 
auditor, treasurer, or the like. And as no honor or salary at- 
tached to the office so merged, it was not sought by these public 
servants. Indeed as a usual thing, it was largely through their 
efforts that the normal condition was again reached and the 
separate office re-created. The period, however, was one of great 
activity and larger outlook, and Mayo gives what he characterizes 
as an account **of the organization and reconstruction of the state 
system of public education that accompanied and followed this 
remarkable awakening of the public mind.""° Changes and im- 
provements came, of course, by degrees, in many instances a 
period of advance being followed by one of seeming retrograde 
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movement. ''Modifications have resulted from experience. The 
original supervision by town authority has given place to county 
supervision. State supervision has had two or three periods of 
, trial, and has found permanence within the last fifty years. "^®® 
The county, lying as it does in a position midway between the 
city and the state, is liable both to advantageous and detrimental 
influences. When, as in an earlier day, neither municipality nor 
commonwealth was autonomous, in instances where politics domi- 
nated the results were bad indeed. The state depended upon 
petty officers for administration of laws, and cities looked to the 
state for these laws. Legislation was centralized, administration 
decentralized.*®^ But the county has, in many instances, the 
advantage of including within its borders a town or city, and 
the more progressive measures of the municipality are copied or 
improved upon. ** State superintendents have found the county 
superintendency a most efficient channel in reaching the people of 
the state — especially in reaching minor officers who are charged 
with the distinct management of school affairs."*** Those who 
regarded with regret the old town and district and township 
power slipping away, looked with returning hope to the county 
as preserving to the ** common people" their rights and privil- 
eges. Here the last stand would be made. Further inroads by 
the state in its endeavor to secure control would be resisted. 
These well-meaning people interpreted the phrase, ''representa- 
tive character of institutions," as meaning complete local 
autonomy and independence of action. Many have been and are The county 
now fearful lest the state, by laying its hand upon the county. Authority" 
shall thus sweep away the last vestige of freedom. **The most 
conspicuous feature of the American school system," says Francis 
Adams, '*is its representative character. The doctrine of the 
sovereignty of the people, pervading all American social and 
political organizations, is carried to its furtherest limit in the 
schools of the country. The principle to which the inhabitants 
are most attached is thus fitly exhibited in the institution upon 
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which they set the highest value."**® Mr. Adams goes on to say 
that in the proprietary scheme noted in America every citizen 
has a share, and in their control over the schools the people recog- 
nize their one great hold on local government. The trust of the 
people by the people — the development of responsibility, is the 
ne plus ultra. 

In Indiana the development of the county superintendency 
was typical. Created in 1843, the office was merged with that of 
county auditor six years later. Hence the history of the growth 
of the office of superintendent of county schools followed the 
same trend as that taken by the state superintendency. During 
the interim from 1843 to 1849 it was brought to the attention 
of the people that proceeds from the sale of school lands had been 
tampered with. Where all other arguments had failed that of 
the safeguarding of funds prevailed and pointed the necessity 
for the placing of responsibility. A school tax was ordered and 
the various school funds were consolidated in one * * common school 
fund," the principal on which should never diminish, the income 
to be available for purposes of education.^**® In the counties the 
need for secondary ediication was met by the public seminary 
funds. The governor, in 1818, appointed trustees in each county, 
these trustees to report to the legislature. The fund was in- 
creased by exemption fees and penal code fines,^^* much as the 
town and district moneys were replenished in New York and New 
England by excises. In 1852 the common school fund was in- 
creased by the proceeds from the sale of the county seminaries. 
It was not until 1873 that boards of education were granted the 
Indiana counties. From 1834 to 1852 there had existed simply 
a county examiner of teachers. During the year 1853 the state 
superintendent examined all applicants, and until 1873 there 
was a joint agreement between the state and county authorities. 
For ten years preceding 1834 the licensing power was vested in 
district and town trustees.^®^ The power now rests with the state 
superintendent and state board. 
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The county usually has no jurisdiction over the town adminis- 
tration.^®* In the realm of education, particularly, the county 
officers have come to exercise control over the county, and in 
certain other cases power is centralized in county officers.^®* Local 
authority has been granted in considerable measure to certain 
states through constitutional provision, and where most progress The County a 
has been made the local officers of such states are under consider- 
able central control.-®' It has been held that the county is a 
division of the state simply for the purpose of general state ad- 
ministration. The following is a case in point. The plaintiff 
sustained injuries by falling into a cellar in the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
court-house ; he had been detained until after dark as a witness 
in a criminal case, and there was no light or protection provided 
to guard against mishap. On this account, and because of alleged 
neglect of duty on the part of the commissioners of the county, 
under whose direction the court-house w^as built and equipped, caee- County 
plaintiff sought to recover damages to the extent of $10,000. The Entity fo^i^ 
lower court awarded $7,500 damages, and plaintiff took the case M*erlfy°*^°*'^ 
on appeal to a higher court. Here the decision was reversed, as 
it was held that no such damage could be recovered out of public 
moneys, the commissioners alone being individually responsible. 
It was further held that a '* municipal corporation is called into 
existence, either at the direct solicitation, or by the free consent 
of the people who compose it." The state, on the other hand, 
creates at will sub-divisions of the state or counties, without 
regard to the desires of the people of such districts. The former 
organization is asked for, the latter is superimposed by a 
sovereign authority. * * A municipal corporation proper is created 
mainly for the interest, advantage, and commerce, of the locality 
and its people; a county organization is created almost exclu- 
sively with a view to the policy of the state at large, for pur- 
poses of political organization and civil administration, in mat- 
ters of finance, of education,'' etc. The decision of the lower 
court is reversed ;^®** it is further held that the officers of the town 
are in fact state officials salaried by town-raised taxes. 
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A typical case is that in which action was brought by plain- 
tiff to recover the amount of taxes alleged to have been wrongfully 
assessed and collected on lands belonging to him and situated in 
the town of Monroe. Plaintiff owned 10,000 acres, of which 7,000 
were situated in said town, the remainder in an adjoining county ; 
taxes were assessed and collected on the entire tract by the Mon- 
roe County tax collector. Verdict was directed for the plaintiff, 
but the judgment was reversed by the general term, the plaintiff 
appealing. He held that **The assessors and collectors are not 
in any legal sense the agents of a town and the towTi is not liable 
for any mistake or misfeasance by them in the performance of 
their duties. "^°^ Goodnow says in this connection: 

''But while the result of American development has been the recogni- 
tion of the rural local areas as public corporations, the further step has 
not been taken of recognizing that such corporations possess any sphere 
of action of their own. The duties attended to by them or by the 
officers acting through them are regarded generally as almost exclusively 
of central concern, and their officers, though elected by the locality, are 
not regarded as local officers in the sense that they are agents of the 
local corporation. They are simply state officers who are, id accordance 
with the method adopted in the United States of filling these positions, 
elected by the people resident in the local areas. ' *208 

The county is thus clearly a state charge, and properly so. 
For if it w^ere left to each locality to exercise perfect freedom 
there would be no general system of education, and a permissive 
system is no system at all. It has been well shown that the 
board of education of San Francisco city and county does not 
represent the city and county, the court in a certain case holding 
that the school district whose territorial limits are coterminus 
with those of the city and county cannot be considered as but 
a part of the municipal corporation.*®® 

Undoubtedly the county form of organization, when com- 
pared with the township or district systems, is a long step toward 
centralization. Where there are prosperous cities in the county, 
they lend to the support of rural schools. In many instances a 
city has a larger proportion of taxable property than it has of 
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school population, and it is just and proper that from wealthy 
urban communities the poorer country localities should receive 
ai^ 210 rpjjg perplexing problem is how to give proper school 
facilities to poor localities without unduly taxing them.^" Edu- 
cational advantages must be equalized. People must recognize 
the responsibility of the state, its obligation toward matters of 
general uplift, its duty in helping new and desirable forms of 
education to gain a foothold, and in securing special grants for 
special communities.^^^ The state must determine the work to 
be done and the local community must be left to do it.^*^ 

The same arguments to be made in favor of appointment over 
election of state superintendent apply equally to the superintend- 
ent of county schools. It is also true that whatever may be said 
as to the value of the long term of the former, may be said of 
the latter. 

''The state superintendent should not be subject to periodic election 
or appointment. It is believed that the best results will be secured if the Appointment 
selection of a superintendent of public instruction is left to a properly E[ecUon**^^° 
constituted state board of education. From the duties required of the 
state board of education it will be seen that its members should be 
selected from among the professions chieliy, and the various school inter- 
ests of the state should be represented upon the board. "214 

While the effect of a constant increase in authority is being 
felt throughout the various states, New York is still far in the 
lead in granting the state commissioner of common schools large 
powers and far-reaching jurisdiction. Says Sherwood: **This 
extreme centralization in the system of primary instruction has 
worked undeniably well. However democratic in her political 
affiliations New York may be, the history of her common schools 
as well as of her university shows that she has imperialistic in- 
stincts. ' '^^'^ The state superintendent considers on appeal any 
matter involving a teacher or district in the most remote rural 
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section, or a tax-payer or superintendent or school officer in the 
populous center, and sitting as a court of appeal, the superin- 
tendent issues decisions which are final. 

' * Thus, the very sanctum of local self-government in the district meet- 
ing is invaded by the central authority of the state. The superintendent 
in this capacity establishes rules of practice, issues injunctions, and makes 
all necessary orders. Councils are heard before him. The questions in- 
volved in their appeals touch all branches of the civil law, of the state 
constitutional law, the law of contracts, the law of wills, and the like. 
Hence there is conferred upon the superintendent an appellate judicial 
authority co-ordinate with that of the court of appeals in some re- 
spects.210 .... The minutest local self-government in the school dis- 
trict is counterbalanced by the centralization of power in the state 
superintendent of public instruction. ''217 

Pickard thinks too much is expected of the state superin- 
tendent. There is no competent counsel for this office from above. 
While the state should largely dominate in educational matters, 
a moral influence should be shed upon the state office by some 
central authority, presumably the United States Bureau of 
Education."® 

The supreme jurisdiction of the commissioner of education 
for the state of New York is to be found in a review of the follow- 
ing case. The superintendent of city schools of Troy, together 
with the local board of education, preferred charges against the 
principal of the Troy high school, and dismissed said principal 
from the service.^^* Feeling himself aggrieved, the principal took 
the case on appeal to the commissioner of education for review, 
since 

**Any person conceiving himself aggrieved in consequence of any 
.... official act or decision concerning any other matter under this act 
or any other act pertaining to common schools may appeal to the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, who is hereby authorized and required to 
examine and decide the same; and his decision shall be final and con- 
clusive and not subject to question or review in any place or court 
whatever. ' ' 
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(Title 14, Consolidated School Law, Ch. 556, Laws of 1894.) 
Reviewing the evidence, the commissioner of education sustained 
the appeal taken by the high school principal, and ordered that 
the board of education reinstate said principal to former station 
and rank.^2® At a later date, the city superintendent of schools 
of Troy applied for a writ of prohibition against the state com- 
missioner. This writ was quashed, the court declaring that 
jurisdiction by the commissioner extends to cities of the second 
class (Troy).^^^ Sherwood advances the idea that the imperial- 
ism of New York is of a type half -feudal ; that is, the paternal 
supremacy of the state is balanced by voluntary service by the 
people. By virtue of the extreme judicial power of final decision 
vested in the state superintendent, the centralized authority be- 
comes supreme, even in the most detailed affairs and where local 
self-government has the strongest hold.^^^ Draper is of the 
opinion that New York has kept the lead largely on account of 
her early centralizing tendencies. Disputes were quelled, policies 
were shaped, energy was directed and applied, support was pro- 
cured and efforts were concentrated. And in the same way she 
has been fully as ready to aid the cause of local supervision.^^* 

Questions must, many times, be decided quickly and always 
without unnecessary expense, and this implies the centering of 
responsibility. Greater deliberation would undoubtedly be pre- 
ferable, but the demand of the people is for quick action.^^* The 
election of a superintendent by popular vote should not be con- 
tinued, because, under our political system, by the time the super- 
intendent is reached in the discussion of party candidates f'>r 
nomination,-^^ either by the direct or other plan, the offensive 
** trading" has begun and political ** plums'* are being distri- 
buted to appease those who have made concessions. Moreover it 
is usually impossible for all the voters of a state or county to be 
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personally acquainted with the candidates for office as was 
the case under the old town-meeting regime. In this connection 
Pickard contends that the political character of the office is the 
greatest bar to successful state supervision. *' Availability as 
a candidate is considered as more important than ability as an 
officer. ' '^^^ The superintendent should be appointed by the gov- 
ernor with the advice and consent of the senate, as in Pennsvl- 
vania, is Schaeffer's belief ;'^^^ or better still, the appointment 
should be vested in a board removed from political influence, the 
supreme bench, for example. * * The decisions of the State Super- 
intendent should not be subject to reversal by a fallible Supreme 
Court. ''^^* Says a recent authority, 

'*The Superintendent of Public Instruction should be appointed, pre- 
ferably by a State Board of Education, which is itself, as nearly as pos- 
sible, a permanent body. The Superintendent should be an executive 
officer with large powers of initiative. He should be clothed with ample 
authority to carry out and enforce. He should have time and means at 
his disposal to make an extensive investigation of all educational prob- 
lems and conditions within the field under his control. He should have 
authority over upper as well as lower schools; should come into touch 
with the teaching force; should be on best relations with the Board and 
should have freedom of action in relation to law; by sharing responsi- 
bility with others his needed extensive powers may be more vital. He 
should unify all educational forces. ' '220 

Let US note further the relation of the state t(5 the federal 
government on the one hand and to the lesser local units upon 
the other. The people are represented in the federal government, 
not through town or county or district organization directly, but 
through the medium of the state. Our senators and assemblymen 
at the state capitol are elected, to be sure, each from a certain 
district and by the qualified voters of such district. It is ex- 
pected, however, that they will serve the people at large and 
give their influence only for measures that will advance the com- 
mon weal. So with our senators and representatives in Con- 
gress. They feel a peculiar responsibility toward that particular 
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portion of the state in which they have their residence, but duty 
calls them to be single minded, thus to maintain the integrity of 
the state and the nation. The sovereign right of the individual 
community must not be ignored, but the individual community 
must look beyond the confines of its own geographical boun- 
daries. * * Where there is no vision the people perish. ' ' Says one : 
''Every great commonwealth is made up of an aggregation of 
what at some stage were smaller sovereignties, and that in the 
authority, course of normal development, time itself, and the 
operation of universal laws, will bring about the merging of one 
into the other, or a fusion of all into one.''^*** It is the function 
of organized government to do for all what individuals can not 
do for themselves.^*^ The state sanctions and regulates the most 
important forms of private relationship, namely, those of the 
family. It defends and protects personal liberty in its various 
aspects.*^^ It follows, therefore, that the state should not only 
provide ample school facilities for the children of the people ; 
it should as well take occasion to know that there are not want- 
ing that character of instruction and that particular class of 
school needed to meet the demands of a given locality. As well 
must the state see to it that children are allowed the privileges 
of the schools and parents and employees required to give chil- 
dren the opportunity to acquire this state-provided education.^"' 
How far the local community should be a law unto itself is an 
open question, and, no doubt, local civic conditions and educa- 
tional standards would largely determine this in any given com- 
munity. It is the opinion of some that the teacher, curriculum, u^y^j pj^^ ^ 
school plant, and finances, these four items, must be in charge to^Wow"*^**"* 
of local boards and superintendents. The idea is further held ^ 
that with the needed town and district supervision which is to 
come, the administration of rural schools will stand in the same 
relation to state supervision as does the city to town super- 
vision.^** Boards may perhaps be organized to select the super- 
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intendent, following the city plan.**' But *'no matter how cen- 
tralized the administrative system may be, it is absolutely neces- 
sary in a state of any size that there should exist departments 
or officers among which the detailed work of administration shall 
be distributed. ' '"« 

That local boards of education in cities of the first class have 
jurisdiction in the matter of establishing separate schools for 
children of the white and the colored is not disputed. The 
supreme court, however, has overruled the action of the local 
city board, when the latter compelled colored children to attend 
a special school under conditions dangerous to life and limb. 
The ground taken in this case is that the children so compelled 
were denied equal educational facilities. The court holds that it 
is the prerogative of the board to locate schools; that in the 
carrying out of the school policy the court must not interfere: 
but where attendance at a given school set aside for a particular 
class or race is beset with dangers, such as are caused by rail- 
roads, and where the school building could readily have been 
located elsewhere, that children assigned to such a school may 
attend a school where equal educational facilities may be secured. 
If the circumstances be such that the privileges of equal educa- 
tional facilities are unavoidably absent, the court would not 
interfere. But where it can be shown that the board, under 
conditions of its own making acts to the detriment of a given 
class, relief may be had by appeal to the courts.*'^ 

Many state departments do not render the service to local 
units that they should. The state should provide one half the 
money necessary to conduct the schools and prescribe, through 
the state superintendent, the minimum course of study, the 
qualifications of teachers, salaries, length of term, character of 
buildings and grounds, etc. The local unit should be required 
to provide additional funds and to enforce the maximum of the 
foregoing. National and state aid should be given only to the 
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local units thus qualifying.^^® The state must require a minimum 
length of term and qualification of teachers, the local community 
being privileged to set a greater maximum. ^^^ Cubberley declares 
that all must not be reduced to the minimum of instruction, that 
the state is in duty bound to guarantee all. Advantages must be 
equalized, and communities must be inspired to lift themselves 
above the level of general requirements* and to branch out into 
new and desirable educational fields.^*^ Reliance upon state aid 
and control in local school matters has had a tremendous effect in 
uplifting and developing education and in bringing to all the 
people what would otherwise be shared only by the favored few. 
While jealous of their '* rights" in the management of local af- 
fairs as in their judgment they saw fit, the members of the local 
units in the niore centralized states were not long in appre- 
ciating the advantages to come from a central authority.^*^ In 
the matter of taxation, the state was supreme, and to succeed, Qy^^ij^f 
the school must be financed. Little by little the state authority IowIm state 
has become unified and improved. Courses of study are per- ^^«"*«^* 
fected. School houses and equipments are bettered. Teachers 
are vastly superior, and cheap, ward politics, let us hope, create 
less havoc than heretofore. The more enlightened communities 
are fast finding out that while the individual may feel free to 
act in'certain capacities, **he cannot escape from his subjugation 
to the authority and power of the state ;''^*^ and the more en- 
lightened communities are those where state control has had 
sway. *' Human history, like all other phenomena of life and 
motion, is the unconscious product of an infinity of small and 
unconscious efforts. Its work is done spasmodically and in dis- 
order, by single individuals or groups of individuals, acting 
generally from immediate motives with results which always 
transcend the knowledge and intentions of contemporaries and 
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are but seldom revealed, darkly for a moment to succeeding 
generations. ' '**^ 

All this in no wise detracts from the responsibility of the 
individual or lessens by ever so little his freedom of action. Nor 
must the administrative or executive power delegated the state 
separate the official from the private citizen. Young says that if 
our individual development is to bring extension of government 
regulation, an immense field of supervision, inspection, regula- 
tion and control is opened up and public officials must be in 
ThePeopie closc contact with the citizen.^** It is equally true that if 

are Supreme ^ *^ 

economic and social development demands a more far-reaching 
and intensive state control of education than formerly there 
must be no chasm between the delegated authority and the people 
in whom this authority originates. For after all any council 
or board or legislature, or any other body of persons, or any 
individual clothed with authority, and without regard to the 
office occupied or the title under which the body or individual 
is serving, must find the justification for any act **in some dele- 
gation of powers from the people. ' *^*^ There is a desirable course 
between the two extreme views — the necessity for complete gov- 
ernment control upon the one hand, and upon the other absolute 
freedom of every individual to do as he will within the bounds 
of law. And this middle course would allow individual free- 
dom, but at the same time would dictate a control of liberty and 
action wherever the public good so demanded.^*' The needs and 
welfare of the people of a state give rise to municipal laws. 
Consent to be governed comes directly from the people or in- 
directly through representation, as is necessary in widely scat- 
tered communities or in densely populated centers.^*^ Local self- 
government is an underlying principle of democracy, but it 
may be over-emphasized, and thus destroy the protecting in- 
fluence of the larger unit. National progress presupposes unity 
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of action through proper co-operation of state and state institu- 
tions.^*® 

In a masterful character study of President Taft and Colonel 
Roosevelt, Francis E. Leupp says that Mr. Taft's conception of the 
government is that of a gigantic machine with all parts so nicely 
articulated that the entire control is had from a central office. 
Mr. Roosevelt, on the other hand, manages through many agents 
and keeps his eyes upon the people, as he conceives the govern- 
ment to be an organization of live men. In other words, Mr. Taft a Middle 

Course 

comes down to the people only through those in high oflBce, while ^^1^1^^^' 
Mr. Roosevelt frequently pushes his agent aside and passes in and ^l^\ 
out amongst the rank and file, the better to remedy conditions, 
by knowing the situations. In doing this he may sometimes cause 
friction by rushing over the heads of those in power.^** A ground 
midway between the two described would perhaps bring best re- 
turns. The application to our present problem is easily made, 
even though its practical working out would be more difficult. A 
strong, firm, impartial, central authority is needed, rising superior 
ta any individual or local desire or prejudice that may prove 
of doubtful value to the community at large. But this authority 
must keep in close touch with the actual life interests of the 
people. And while doing for the people that which they can not 
do for themselves, must never weaken them by relieving them of 
responsibilities, or curb enthusiasm or initiative by circumscrib- 
ing their freedom of action, so long as such action results in 
the common good. 

But why prolong this discussion of an apparently indeter- 
minate problem? Many will not be convinced that the best inter- 
ests of the people are conserved through state control. Neverthe- 
less, in dealing with the question of educational administration 
and control, we are dealing with one of the most far-reaching 
problems with which we as a growing democracy are confronted. ^"uJ^^^^i^***^ 
Schools no longer e^ist to instruct in the three R's simply, but g[f/^JJ^ 
that the legacy of culture and idealism may be transmitted,^'*® 
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and that each succeeding generation may pay in part the debt to 
the past by handing on to those who follow the mdst essential 
elements in the present life and civilization, and thus make pos- 
sible new growth and broader outlook tomorrow. So must the 
state be responsible for the fulfillment of this mission. So must 
the state work toward the real democracy. Professor Lange 
speaks of this democracy as *' finding itself." ''Consider the 
beginnings/' says he. 

''The elementary school for the masBes, the college with its 'fitting 
school/ for the classes, so far as these were male; both only partly public 
and free, and neither anywhere within reach — ^this was the legacy with 
which the young republic started and which it has had to remake into 
flesh of its flesh and bone of its bone. A full account of the process 
forms a three-volume story in the book of our national life, the story 
of the rise and progress of the common school system, of the American 
college, particularly of the state university, and of the public school, and 
its predecessor, the academy. ' '2si 

During the half dozen years just past the school laws of 
various states have been overhauled, simplified, and codified, and 
in like manner many city boards of education have passed new 
rulings and expunged obsolete ones. In practically every 
instance the new rulings have looked toward strengthening the 
power of state or city superintendent and through codification 
have aimed to give definition to existing laws. Perhaps no one 
thing has done more to bring about these desirable changes 
than has the work of the various educational commissions ap- 
pointed by both state and municipal authorities. The Chicago 
educational commission of 1898 blazed the way. Brief mention 
will be made of the more important state commissions author- 
ized during the past three or four years. 

On May 24, 1905, the industrial commission of Massachusetts 
was authorized by legislative action. It provided for nine mem- 
bers tQ be appointed by the governor. The commission was em- 
powered to investigate existing conditions in the various fields 
of industry, to ascertain how far the present educational institu- 
tions met existing needs, and to make recommendations to the 
general court. The act of authorization was approved June 21, 
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1906,^^^ Several reports were made by this commission. Its 
work was finally merged with that of the secretary of the State 
Board of Education, and the office of commissioner of education 
created. This commissioner is vested with extensive powers. The 
present incumbent has appointed two assistants, one to be di- 
rectly responsible for the field of industrial education, the other 
to give particular attention to the traditional lines of school work. 
Judicial and appellate jurisdiction are conferred upon the com- 
missioner and he is accorded much latitude in dealing with prob- 
lems of an administrative nature. 

In Connecticut the special educational commission was con- 
tinued by an act of 1907. Among the recommendations made by The 

Connecticut 

the commission ]n 1909 the following are significant for our Commission 

purposes : 

''That after a certain date the present 'distri<jt system' be abolished; 
that town school committees be elected, that the towns be grouped so as 
to constitute territories for convenient supervision. That territorial 
supervisors be elected or appointed, substantially in accordance with the 
provisions of Chapter X of the Common School Laws, their duties to be 
prescribed by the state board. That the attention of the state board 
of education be called to the fact that children between fourteen and 
sixteen years of age are not exempt from school attendance under the 
law unless actually employed at labor. That the school committee of 
any city or town may retire from active service and place upon the 
pension roll any teacher of such city or town who is sixty years old or 
over, or is, in the judgment of the committee, incapacitated for useful 
service, and who has faithfully served in the state for twenty-five years: 
Provided, that the expense so incurred by the town shall not be computed 
as part of the school expense in determining eligibility to benefits of the 
average-attendance grants. * '268 

On March 12, 1907, a law was enacted in North Dakota pro- 
viding for an educational commission. This, however, **was an 
absolute dead letter and nothing ever came of that enactment.''*"* 
The report of the commission made in 1909 is illuminating.**' 
The law provides**** for 

''A committee of five persons of whom the attorney-general and the The North 
deputy state superintendent of public instruction shall be members, and Commission 
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the other three members shall be appointed by the governor from among 
the best-known and best-posted school men of this state, .... The 
said committee shall report to the next session of the legislature any 
contradictions, inconsistencies and omissions found in the existing laws, 
and shall draft and report to that session of the legislature (1910) such 
school laws as in its judgment would be of use and benefit to the state," 
etc. 

This proposed new code provides for a two-year term for the 
state superintendent,^*^ gives him general supervision of the 
schools of the state, and makes him ex ofScio a member of the 
board of university and school lands and of the normal school 
board.^** He is to prepare and prescribe a course of study for 
all schools of the state, is to counsel with and advise county 
superintendents,**^* '* shall decide all appeals from the decision 
of the county superintendents .... and shall prescribe and 
cause to be enforced, rules of practice and regulations pertaining 
to the hearing and determination of appeals, ' ' etc.*"® The county 
superintendent is empowered to render decisions involving the 
school law, whenever appeal is taken to him from school officers 
or boards. Appeal taken from the county to the state superin- 
tendent shall rest in final decision with the latter.***^ In all school 
districts or cities governed by a board of education, each board 
member shall receive a compensation of one dollar and fifty 
cents for each meeting attended, compensation being allowed for 
one meeting only per month.*®* The superintendent shall be 
appointed for a period not to exceed three years.*®^ 

The Washington State Commission was authorized on March 
12, 1907. Its duties as outlined were much the same as those 
given for the North Dakota commission. They were to ** recodify, 
re-arrange and bring into harmony all laws and parts of laws," 
etc.*"* **The Superintendent of Public Instruction shall be ex 
The officio chairman of said commission.''*"* His associates include 

Washington . , • 

State the attorney general, a county superintendent, a member of a 



Commission 
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city board of education, a principal of a state normal school, the 
president of the state jiniversity or the president of the state 
college, together with the deputy superintendent of public in- 
struction, as secretary.^®* The new code provides for the con- 
solidation of the state board of education and the board of higher 
education, the state superintendent to act as ex officio president 
of both bodies.^*^ He is to decide on appeal from the decision 
of county superintendents, all points of law, and unless set aside 
by a competent court, such rulings shall be final.^*^ The state 
board of education shall consist of the state superintendent, the 
presidents of the state university and state college, the principal 
of one of the state normal schools, elected by the principals of 
the state normal schools, *'and four fit persons holding life dip- 
lomas issued under the authority of the state and actively en- 
gaged in educational work, appointed by the governor, one of 
whom shall be a superintendent or principal of a school of a dis- 
trict of the first class, one a county superintendent of schools, 
one a principal of a fully accredited high school, and one a 
reprei^entative of an endowed or private institution of higher 
learning, and one other person. ' ^^^^ This board shall have power 
to approve the preparatory entrance requirements for the univer- 
sity, college, and normal schools.^^^ The superintendent of a city 
of the first class shall be appointed for a term not to exceed three 
years. The city board shall prescribe a course of study not in- 
consistent with the course prescribed for the common schools by 
the state board.^^^ In all cities where there are four hundred 
or more teachers, a board of examination is provided for, the 
city superintendent and two associates having practical experi- 
ence as teachers and elected by the board of education, to serve 
as the examining board. This examining board shall act in har- 
mony with the state board of education, fix standards and ex- 
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amine for certificates of high, grammar, and primary grades. 
They shall report to the board of education, who shall issue such 
certificates through the superintendent and submit a list of suc- 
cessful candidates to the state superintendent, and the local 
county superintendent.^^^ 

On April 13, 1907, the educational commission of Iowa was 
authorized. The revisions of the school law as set forth^^* show 
many important changes. Among other duties the state super- 
intendent ''shall render opinions in writing upon request of any 

CommiBsion school ofiiccr regarding the school law, its administration, and 

upon the duties of such officer, and shall determine all cases 
brought before him on appeal. "^^* Cases taken on appeal from 
the county superintendent to the state superintendent rest for 
final decision with the latter.^^*^ 

A commission of seven appointed by the governor of Pennsyl- 
vania, the state superintendent being a member thereof, was 
provided for in a measure approved May 8, 1907. The proposed 
code provides that the state superintendent shall appoint two 
deputies, one expert assistant in agricultural education, one ex- 
pert in industrial education and inspectors of high and other 
secondary schools.^^* All commissions to superintendents and as- 

PennsyWania'e sistants are to be issucd by the state superintendent.^^^ When 

Educational . «• 

CommiMion requested he may render decisions of the school law which shall 
be valid and binding in like effect as law until reversed by proper 
judicial authority.'**^® He has power to condemn as unfit, if 
unsanitary, any school building, site or outbuilding, and to with- 
hold appropriations, in case of failure on the part of school 
authorities to remedy the conditions.*^® 

The Illinois commission of seven members, authorization of 
May 25, 1907, was appointed by the governor, the senate con- 
curring. The superintendent of public instruction was ex officio 
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chairman. TBis commission made several reports, touching the 
most vital educational matters. The codified school law provides 
that the superintendent of public instruction may require the 
administrative officer of every incorporated or unincorporated 
organized educational institution, to make such a report as may 
be required, in order that a complete statement of facts may be 
placed before the general assembly. The superintendent may 
also order to be withheld from any local unit any part of the 
school fund, until such reports as are demanded shall be made 
by the proper school authorities.**® It is provided that in cities Educational 
of 100,000 or more population, the board of education shall con- S'nifnSi**" 
sist of 21 members, to be appointed by the mayor, the council 
concurring, the term of oflBce being three years.*®^ After two 
years service, a city superintendent of schools shall, if re-em- 
ployed, enter upon a four-year contract.**- Several Illinois 
cities are still working under special charters, and the new code 
provides for the surrender of these, and for organization under 
the general school law.*** Provision is made for a state board 
of eight members, appointed by the governor, chief justice of 
the supreme court and superintendent of public instruction, the 
latter to be ex oflBcio chairman thereof. This method is thought 
superior to that of election, as experts can more readily be se- 
cured by appointment than by election. The commission believes 
that if the appointing body above mentioned cannot be relied 
upon to render unbiased service, it ** would despair of being able 
to secure by election a non-political and effective board." The 
commission further recommends that the state board of education 
be given power to make rules and regulations under which the 
schools of the state shall be supervised. This would strengthen, 
not "veaken, the hands of the superintendent, is the contention. 
He would be the executive officer of the board, and duties now 
required of him could be delegated to committees of the board. 
**His directions and recommendations would have more weight 
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and become more effective because backed by the influence of 
the board. "284 

As previously stated, where school laws have been revised and 
codified, they have been made definite, and more extensive 
powers centered in boards and superintendents. Additional cases 
will make clear the situation. In 1910 the school laws of Kentucky 
were revised by the general assembly, as a result of a commission 
authorized March 17, 1908. We find in reference to cities of the 
first class that the board of education shall consist of five mem- 
s^hioi Laws ^'^rs.**' It is further provided that the superintendent shall be 
of Kentucky appointed for one year, but in case of re-election of such super- 
intendent, the term shall be four years. Moreover the board 
may, on nomination of the superintendent, appoint as many 
assistant superintendents as it may deem necessary. In any case 
the board is left free in the matter of compensation.^^® An act 
of 1910 provided for a business director, and as in the case of 
the superintendent, his election, after the first year, shall be for 
a four-year term. '*The Business Director shall qualify by tak- 
ing the prescribed oath, and shall be the executive officer of the 
Board. He shall execute for the Board in the name of the 
Board its contracts and obligations; he shall see that all con- 
tracts made by or with said Board are fully and faithfully per- 
formed; he shall have the care and custody of all property of 
the Board of Education, real and personal, except moneys; he 
shall oversee the construction of buildings in process of erection 
and repairs of buildings owned or controlled by the Board ; shall 
advertise for bids, and shall purchase all supplies and equip- 
ments authorized by the Board ; and, generally, shall execute and 
carry into effect all matters and things authority for which shall 
have been granted by the Board, as herein provided. "^^^ The 
business director shall devote his entire time to the duties of his 
office and shall give a bond in the sum of $10,000 with a surety 
company, the bond to be paid by the board. In reference to 
the state superintendent, all decisions made by him on appeal 
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from below shall be final, unless within thirty days from his 
decision appeal be taken to the state board of education.^'* 

Of the other educational commissions may be mentioned those 
of Virginia, authorized March 13, 1908, of Maryland, April 6, 
1908, New Jersey, April 9, 1908, Kansas, in December of the 
same year, Vermont, the act approved January 28, 1909, and 
Nebraska, in June, 1909. Other commissions and joint con- 
ferences have been of no little significance. 

To indicate the trend in the assumption of power by the state P*?^®^ 
in local matters, the revised laws of Minnesota, 1909, provide that Minnesota 
in any city of 20,000 or more inhabitants, it shall be unlawful 
for the school board thereof to permit the use of any basement 
room for grade school purposes, ''except rooms used exclusively 
for the purpose of teaching domestic science, manual training or 
physical culture."^®® And again, they provide that parents or 
guardians of children between eight and twenty years of age, 
"too deaf or too dumb or defective of speech to be materially 
benefited by the methods of instruction in vogue in the public 
schools," but otherwise normal, must send such child to the 
special institution provided by the state, and that such child 
shall remain in attendance thereon until discharged by the super- 
intendent of same.^®® 

In cities, particularly, of the first class, changes of great 
importance are taking place. The charter of Chicago, approved 
June 5, 1907, provides that "no power of this charter vested in 
the board of education or in any officer of the department shall 
be exercised by the city council except as by this charter pro- 
vided. "^"^ The board is composed of fifteen members, appointed charter^**** 
by the mayor with the approval of the city council, the term 
being three years, and service without compensation."^ A 
majority vote of the full board membership shall be necessary 
for the appointment of a superintendent, business manager and 
secretary,^®* the term of office for any such officer not to exceed 
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four years.^®* Such officer shall be removed only for cause by 
vote of all members of the board. The superintendent shall have 
power of initiative, subject to confirmation by the board, in the 
matter of courses of study, textbooks, conduct of the schools gen- 
erally, appointments, promotions, transfers of teachers and ad- 
ministrative associates, etc. A two-thirds vote of the board is 
necessary to carry any such matter without the superintendent's 
recommendation.^®' The architect and chief engineer are subject 
to the general direction of the business manager. His actions are 
under the immediate control of the board of education.*®* 
The revised charter of the city of Ithaca provides that 

''All former or existing acts, or parts of acts, conflicting or incon- 
sistent with the provisions of this title, are hereby repealed, so far as 
they affect this title, but nothing in this title shall be so construed as to 
limit, restrain, or annul the powers of the superintendent of public instruc- 
The Situation tion. In all matters of dispute which shall be referred to him by appeal, 
and which shall arise under and by virtue of this title, or under and by 
virtue of any other act which is now, or shall hereafter be applicable to 
the schools, school oflficers or school property of or in said district, his 
decision or orders shall be final and binding. ^'297 

To multiply instances is unnecessary. In conclusion it only 
remains to be said that the tendency everywhere is toward a 
closer union of interests, a more effective form of organization, 
and a clearer definition of state control. Hinsdale strongly urges 
the necessity of having all the educational interests of the state — 
elementary, secondary, collegiate — under one head, and quotes 
from the commissioner's report to the legislature of New York 
State in March, 1899, to the effect that there is duplication of 
work under our present scheme.^^* Gove pleads for a central, 
not state, control, and submits that the perfection of the post- 
office department depends upon the former, rather than the 
latter. In his opinion mistakes in education would often have 
been avoided could we have had a central commission at Wash- 
ington, and trusts that in our colonies this plan will be devel- 
oped.^**® **The public school finds its chief est defense, not in 
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promoting the welfare of the individual, but the welfare of the 
racy and education are measured by the same standard, the 
integrity of the state is paramount to the welfare of the in- 
dividual.^®^ Time is required in which to develop any plan of 
organization worthy our confidence, and as a result crudities and 
inconsistencies are observed, the affairs of state are ill managed, 
and blunders committed before the right man appears to carry 
the work to a successful issue. **In the long run few institu- 
tions are less subject to partisan influence than a state school. *'^®^ 
In the following sections the attempt will be made to show 
that a legitimate state control serves only to strengthen and dig- 
nify the power of the city superintendent of schools. The state 
and municipality must work hand in hand. **It is a lesson which 
the states of the union have been slow to learn, that the efficiency 
of a school system must necessarily depend largely upon the ex- 
tent of support, and the proper but complete exercise of state 
authority. Men who understand it, not uncommonly lack the 
courage to say so."^**^ And the city superintendent must realize state and 
that with him it is not how much, but how well. Freedom he Must sFrlke^ 
must have. Courage and foresight and enthusiasm and deter- 
mination are essential. But to the state he must look as the 
power supreme, which shall make possible unity of purpose, and 
shall knit closer and closer together the people and their schools, 
state itself,'*^®® and because in our form of government democ- 
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SECTION FOUR 



Expansion op the City Office 



Home 

Manufacture 
V, Factory 
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The measure of a city's growth is often the reflex of a nation's 
achievement. It is frequently an index of increased trade de- 
mands, and spells commerce and industry and manufactures. 
It invariably reaches back for its cause in agricultural and hor- 
ticultural prosperity. The life and development of the city is 
made possible only through the tribute it lays upon farm and 
forest, mine and quarry ; the seine of the fisherman and the gun 
of the fowler ; the lake and stream that furnish water, or power, 
or highway of travel and communication.^^* 

As the population thoughout a given territory increases, the 
normal production of raw material increases as well. As a city 
grows, an increased amount of raw material must flow cityward. 
To transform the raw material into the finished product is 
nowadays the work of the machine, for the factory system*®" 
has, in our economic plan, come to take the place of the individual 
and family in this regard. The economic changes in cities make 
imperative the solution of diverse problems there. No longer 
does the family member carry on all the processes involved in 
the manufacture of an article,***** from the raw state through the 
various changes, until the completed or commercial plane is 
reached. Extreme specialization and a new economic order dic- 
tate that even in a well defined field of knowledge the zone of 
the individual activity is limited indeed. 

The factory system calls for extensive plants and equipments ; 
for intricate and costly machinery and apparatus. Raw material 
must be handled in immense quantities that the returns may be 
adequate. Coal and wood, oil and gas, are demanded for fuel; 
power must be generated and applied ; men, women, and children 
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are required in shops and factories. All of this calls for trans- 
portation facilities of the best, not only to convey to the city the 
raw materials, but to trans-ship and carry away the finished 
product. These transportation facilities can be secured only in 
large centers of activity reached by many lines of rail and water. 
In the same way cities expand and engulf the surrounding terri- 
tory to satisfy the intellectual demands and the aesthetic desires 
of the people.^®^ Music, the drama, libraries, art galleries, lee- The City a 

Culture Center 

tures, sermons, schools — all make their appeal. From the rural 
community the city is enriched by the best and strongest blood 
the country has to offer. The artificial life of the city is sus- 
tained and raised through the influx of this element from with- 
out. But in its turn the city gives as well,'®® in terms of liter- 
ature and science and art -^^^ of discovery and invention ; of larger 
outlook and more perfect understanding of the facts and forces 
that play backward and forward in^ the lives of men. Nowhere 
can the advantages accruing from these manifold sources be so 
well secured as in the metropolitan cities. 

Now while the early home was the center of production,*^® 
the city organization has changed all this. Trade is centralized. 
Cities, not families, are the industrial centers.*^^ The cobbler, 
who tanned and prepared the hide and fashioned the shoe com- 
plete, has stepped aside to make place for the machine, and now 
tw^o score men handle the shoe before it passes to the wearer. The 
corner grocery has been displaced by the department store. And 
with these modern methods and improvements and labor-saving Logg^^^^ 
devices there comes as well a loss in individual effort and per- cuj^Lffe™ 
sonal endeavor atid reliance upon the plain and simple things of 
life. The city offers at once the most favorable as well as the 
most detrimental conditions for growth. It is comparatively 
free from state control and affords the advantages accruing from 
vast wealth and the means of communication.*^^ '*As regards 
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Our Early 
Towns 



education it must be observed that the agglomeration of popula- 
tion is more favorable than its dispersion can be. In fact one 
would naturally turn to the cities and towns for the best schools 
since they alone can afford to provide the expensive advantages 
incident to the grading of pupils and the division of labor edu- 
cationally.''*" 

The settlements of the early centuries in this country were 
visited on market day or when some matter of great importance 
called the people together. Here in a common center they met 
to discuss the general welfare; to vote upon issues of moment; 
to listen to and take part in argument and debate of questions 
relating to the public good; to offer goods and produce in ex- 
change, or to sell or buy; to participate in military tactics and 
drill upon ** training day," against the time when a united front 
should be required to subdue some foe from without or within. 
Gradually in the beginning,, and with marvelous rapidity as time 
went on, these early settlements grew into towns and villages, 
villages developed into cities, and these again expanded into 
metropolitan centers. Goodnow shows that several centers or 
local units have united to produce a great metropolitan city. The 
original geographical limits of a given unit were overspread as 
expansion took place. Considered thus the city is the state in 
small and, while less complex in certain particulars than the 
state, is more so in others. The metropolitan city is more fully 
under the jurisdiction of the state than is its less populous sis- 
ter.'^* As the city embraces so many and diverse problems, in- 
cluding that of education,*^*^ this close state control is necessary. 
The problems incident to urban life always have been and 
doubtless will continue to be of the most complicated and per- 
plexing character. In the early town organization the process 
of government was simple indeed. Every citizen was an intrinsic 
Municipal Life part of the towu. In many instances an individual was obliged 
to accept offtce at the hands of his fellows when the latter so 
desired. In the same way and at a later date, the acceptance of 
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the office of district school trustee was made obligatory.'^^ Once 
a citizen became a public servant — a representative of the 
people^and every man's eye was upon him. There were no con- 
gested districts as in the large modern city. There were no im- 
mense corporations, no wealthy interests, and there was less 
temptation then than now for bribery and coercion and corrup- 
tion. The opportunities for dishonesty and graft were thus 
minimized. The desire for financial prestige, for social stand- 
ing, for political preference did not show itself in the earlier 
time as it does today. And because all representation was m a 
sense direct, each citizen felt his individual responsibility in 
carrying out the will of the whole people. Had the number of 
towns increased, and had the individual town remained small 
and non-congested, the problems of municipal government would 
have been less troublesome. But towns expanded, not alone from 
within, but through the process of accretion and acquisition from 
without. This latter was 'accomplished though annexation of dis- 
tricts and by immigration as well. **The phenomenal increase 
of population has introduced problems which are all the more 
difficult in proportion as the increase came through the rapid 
annexation of outlying and sparsely settled territory. "'^^ Thus 
new administrative problems were constantly arising, and with 
the beginning of the nineteenth century the tide of immigration, 
which already had given evidence of its movements, began its 
persistent push toward the new world. 

Of the multitudes of foreigners who reach our shores, the 
vast majority remain in the cities permanently,^^® or tarry there, 
making the city a point of departure for outside localities.*^* 
Thus the cities become extensive clearing-houses for humanity. 
The Teuton, the Celt, the Latin, the Slav ;»2o the black and white 
and yellow; the industrious and the laggard, the studious and 
the indifferent, the loyal and the traitor, the good and the bad. 
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the stalwart citizen and the dangerous criminal — all seek a home, 
and for the most part seek it in our cities. This gives to the 
municipality an exceedingly mixed population,*^^ and the urban 
communities are coming to be centers where the forces of attrition 
and assimilation are increasingly great.*^^ With a population of 
slight homogeneity'^' and under conditions of such abnormal 
growth, it is easy to understand how officials, who, contrary to 
the former custom, could not now be under the eye of the public, 
should many times bring discredit to themselves and to their city. 
And at once this would point the necessity for a more definite 
placing of responsibility; for a more far-reaching legislative 
policy from without and a stronger administrative body within. 
Municipal growth was carried upon the shoulders of economic 
development, industrial supremacy, and commercial spirit. There 
were contracts, and leases, and franchises, and vast public im- 
provements, and gigantic industrial enterprises before unknown. 
Sewers, streets, parks, asylums, jails, federal buildings, schools, 
called for such expenditure of moneys that the municipal mach- 
inery was not adequate to guarantee an honest disposition of the 
Causes funds. If our rapid economic and commercial expansion fre- 

c^OTptiin quently brought on undesirable conditions outside the city, how 
much more was the fact noted within the city itself. In this 
connection Goodnow says: **When we approach the study of 
problems connected with municipal administration we find con- 
ditions are even worse than those which have been described. 
For the fact that cities have been so long chartered by special 
legislative act and the almost complete absence of all city reports 
to state officers have made the collection of material on specific 
municipal problems a work before whose difficulties one simply 
stands in a state of almost mental paralysis. ' *'" Elliott goes on 
to show that, the administration in cities being aside and apart 
from other municipal activities, the study is complicated. This 
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isolation, however, he insists, is necessary to clear itself of pol- 
itical, social, and religious forces. Education must be a separate 
matter.*" 

That the city offers an excellent breeding ground for these 
undesirable conditions is apparent. In a study of the growth of 
education in municipalities, however, the other side of the ques- 
tion is fully as important of comprehension. The cities, as al- 
ready indicated, are centers or great laboratories of culture and 
art and learning. These forces for uplift hold in counterpoise 
those concentrated movements making for civic dethronement and 
moral degradation — ^movements possible to city government. Here 
money and trade interests converge, and here selfishness and 
ambition run riot. It frequently falls out that liberty-loving, 
law-abiding citizens, after unsuccessful attempts to bring about 
a more desirable civic sense, give up in despair or disgust,^^^ and 
permit the ** interests*' and ward politicians to do as they will.*^^ Sf Municipal 
It is to meet such conditions as these*^* that a larger unit than ^^^^^^ 
the city is needed to hold the balance of power in legislative 
matters. The restraining hand of the state must help shape and 
direct the law. 

**It is a suggestive fact that the only real progress in the direction 
of municipal reform has been made through the imposition of limitations 
upon the common suffrage, through taking away authority from the 
representatives of the people, though the centralization of power and 
responsibility in fewer individuals, and through statutory requirements 

and prohibitions upon public officials The larger the city the 

greater will be the necessity for statutory plans of organization, which 
centralize responsibility and direct and limit official action. "829 

The charters authorizing cities in early colonial days gave the 
council power in the matter of various appointments. The coun- 
cil as ordinarily composed included the mayor, the recorder, the 
aldermen and councilmen.**® This plan of organization prevailed 
for many years. **Very early in the nineteenth century, how- 
ever, the attempt was made to apply to the city organization the 



state 
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principle of the separation of powers which lies {it the basis of 
the state governments.""^ It was through legislative enactment 
that early American cities were granted charters. The colonial 
charters were considered in the nature of contracts. Under the 
declaration, these municipal charters were granted through the 
state legislatures, each act being a law unto itself and having 
relation only to the particular city in question. Application was 
made to the state legislature by the community desiring to be in- 
corporated. This necessary routine was followed until the middle 
of the last century, and only then did the state abandon the idea 
of the contact element in the municipal charter.*** Bryce states 
that *'of the ten greatest cities of today only four — Baltimore, 
New Orleans, New York, and Philadelphia — were municipal cor- 
porations in 1820." Continuing, Bryce declares that ** Every 
city has received its form of government from the State in which 
it stands, and this form has been repeatedly modified. Formerly 
each city obtained a special charter; now in nearly all states 
there are general laws under which a population of a certain 
size and density may be incorporated, yet, as observed above, 
special legislation for particular cities, especially the greater 
ones, continues to be very frequent."*** When the contract con- 
ception of the municipal charter was abandoned by the state, 
there developed a movement in the cities toward more general 
participation in the affairs of municipal control. This movement 
is now becoming well defined. Moreover, the sentiment for popu- 
lar interest is evident, both in state and local affairs. The gov- 
ernor's power is enlarging in many states by granting him the 
right of veto. This power may even apply to a portion or clause 
of a bill that otherwise may be as desirable for the locality as 
for the state at large. Cities are now allowed to make, revise, 
and amend their own charters.*** And this popular control in 
cities and towns has made progress, through the matter of im- 
proved charters, as well as restrictions placed upon law makers 
in local and special legislation, and through the introduction of 
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the local initiative, referendum, and recall.**" The school dis- 
trict enjoys larger freedom if general legislation is substituted 
for special legislation.**" 

The powers of appointment must be granted expressly by the J^nrcha^r 
state constitution, or by an act of the state legislature.**^ In the Ed^^atfoli"' 
first year of the nineteenth century the council of appointment 
in New York state, a body created by the assembly from the senate 
body, was vested with appointive power. By thus dividing re- 
sponsibilities, evils resulted, bringing on the elective system. A 
return to the system of appointments by the governor is now 
the order.*** No doubt much of the recent progress in school 
administration is due to legislation and to charter revisions and 
changes and modifications in school laws. Then, too, the de- 
cisions of state superintendents and commissioners form a body 
of administrative law that is becoming yearly more authoritative, 
and the school laws of several states have recently been worked 
over, clarified, and codified. Municipal reform in general paved 
the way for advances in the department of education. In many 
cities, boards or commissions of freeholders were appointed to 
draft desirable changes. Since 1901 New York City has been 
a notable example of a municipality working under a modem 
charter. A central board of forty-six with a membership made 
up from the several boroughs is appointed by the mayor. For 
educational purposes the city is divided into as many districts 
as there are board members. Each district has a local board of 
seven, and each borough has representation upon an executive 
committee of fifteen made up from the central board.*** 

But while constitutional provisions have specified the manner 
of legislative control over cities, there has been a feeling in some 'J?th2'*******° 
quarters that the city should free itself from such control.**® J?SS^ 
It is a fact, however, that as each state is in a measure a law unto 
itself, so would each individual city, if separated from state con- 
trol, desire to become autonomous and a self-centered entity. 
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Until some plan of uniform charters and a system of educational 
control for all cities, as in England, is devised, there can be 
slight restriction to the control now exercised by the state over 
the city,'*^ in matters educational. The city may be supposed 
to be independent in certain internal affairs, but in general it 
performs its functions as an agent of the state.®*^ It not infre- 
quently happens that municipal officers are called upon to attend 
to matters relating primarily to state, rather than to city inter- 
ests.'*' Then, too, municipal functions in one city may not be 
so rated in another. That which a city discharges today as a 
municipal function, it may be required to discharge tomorrow 
as an agent of the state.'** Bryce says that in many cases, where 
the city has not been made directly the agent of the central state 
administration, in that of itself or through its officers it must 
attend to certain matters of general interest, the expense of a 
long series of litigations often devolves upon the city. This is 
particularly true of the matter of education. This same author- 
ity states further: ** Education is indeed almost the only matter 
which has been deemed to demand a special body to handle it. 
Nevertheless, even in America, the increasing complexity of civi- 
lization, and the growing tendency to invoke governmental aid 
for the satisfaction of wants not previously felt, or if felt, met 
by voluntary action, tends to enlarge the sphere and multiply 
the functions of local government. ' ''*'^ The adjustment as between 
city and state is rapidly being made, and definition given the 
powers of each. The ideas of the relation of the city as an inde- 
pendent corporation on the one hand and of a state charge upon 
the other'** are becoming reconciled and unified. The basis of 
just government is public sentiment. For the expression and 
application of this sentiment states are required, and that voting 
may be simplified, these are divided into lesser units. The cen- 
tral authority holds a controlling hand over these districts, but 
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none the less does each possess an individuality of its own; 
neither are its movements hampered nor its rights curtailed. A 
full measure of justice is thus granted the sub-districts by the 
state."^ 

A recent case in point, as illustrating the supremacy of the 
state over the municipality in educational matters, is the decision 
of Judge Sturtevant of the Superior Court in San Francisco.^*® 
Mayor McCarthy declared the offices of the old board vacant and 
proceeded to appoint a new board to act under his administration. 
Judge Sturtevant held the act of the mayor to be illegal and case: City 
issued an order replacing the original board. The school board iduwluon 
is held to be a state council and hence beyond the authority of to*Municfpoi 
a municipal officer (the mayor) to remove. The judge holds that 
the whole subject of the public school system has been treated 
by the constitution, the statutes, and the courts as a state and not 
a municipal affair. He says: **It cannot be said that any pro- 
vision of the constitution clearly granted the power to remove 
such a board from office.*' And because no such direct settle- 
ment is possible, the case must be settled on the more general 
grounds as to whether the schools of a city are a state or a 
municipal charge. Appeal to the city charter cannot be taken, 
since *'A city charter adopted under the provisions of the con- 
stitution has .no effect whatever upon the existence or legal char- 
acter of a school district formed under the general law." In 
answer to the argument that everything within the city is sub- 
ject to the sovereignty of the city, the court shows that fines col- 
lected by city officials for violation of state statutes are for the 
benefit of the state;'** that the payment of jurors in criminal 
cases'*^® is not a municipal affair; that the state has jurisdiction 
over higher misdemeanors.'*^^ All these decisions tend to show 
that power to remove a state or county officer is not granted as 
an implied power. In support of the contention that the public 
schools are not primarily a municipal institution, I quote : 
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''A city is a corporation distinct from that of the school district 
even though both are designated by the same name and embrace the 
same territory. The one derives its authority direct from the legislature 
through the general law providing for the establishment of schools 
throughout the state, while the authority of the other is found in the 
charter under which it is organized; and even though the charter may 
purport to define the powers and duties of the municipal officers in refer- 
ence to the public schools in the same language as has the legislature 
in the political code, yet these powers and duties are referable to the 
legislative authority and not to the charter. "sb2 

The need for a closer supervision of municipal affairs began 
to be felt with the growth of conditions heretofore described. 
Our municipal expenditures are enormous and our municipal 
debts exceed the debt of the national government."* At present 
about one-half of the population of the United States live and 
work in cities.*"* Phenomenal expansion and a multiplicity of 
problems have made imperative the demand for the centralizing 
of power and the placing of responsibility. Brooklyn, under her 
charter of 1882, New York City in 1884, and cities throughout 
New England, especially in the years immediately following, 
granted to the mayor increased powers in appointments and re- 
movals and the efficiency of small boards began to be under- 
stood.'"* And this need for individual authority was manifest 
in the field of education as well as in the various branches of 
municipal government. For progress in the management of 
finance, police, fire, and other departments was made along with 
that of education.*** In the first half of the nineteenth century 
the decentralizing tendencies were very marked. The acts of 
local officials were not supervised, notwithstanding that the state 
was always superior to its component parts. From 1850 to the 
close of the century there was a radical change toward central- 
ization. Local officials were subject to supervision and inspec- 
tion by boards and officers of various branches of administration. 
In the domains of public health, public charges, education, and 
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local finance, this was particularly true.*'^^ But it is a difl&cult 
undertaking for cities Jo bring about great reforms from within.*^® 
Some external influence and pressure, uniting with progressive 
internal movements, is necessary to accomplish this with any 
degree of dispatch. Cities have been slow indeed to realize that 
reform in matters municipal is absolutely essential to successful 
life and growth, and **It is only within recent years that Ameri- 
cans have thought it necessary to study carefully the science of 
municipal government.''*'^® 

The school committee and the school visitor had each in turn 
accomplished notable results, and each in turn had proved its 
adequacy to meet the enlarged conditions of the growing dem- 
ocracy. It began to appear that not only must more serious 
attention be given the administration of the schools, but that 
supervision in cities should be both a profession and a business. 
Furthermore, as has been suggested, the details necessary in 
carrying out a policy for the urban community are vastly differ- individuality 
ent from those in force in a rural locality. Again, the policy ^^^iigtyation 
itself in the city is quite dissimilar to that necessary in the coun- 
try. From both the educational and business sides, special heads 
are demanded for city school systems. The modem city school 
system and other reformed municipal activities are of compara- 
tively recent origin.**® While the necessity for expert direction 
was not felt as fully in an early day under the district system, 
as at a later period, the need was there. To secure economical 
results in school or elsewhere we must systematize and centralize. 
Our economic system so demands. We must have a competent 
head controlled by proper rules.**^ 

Horace Mann in his first report in 1838 spoke strongly on 
the need for supervision in education. His report in 1845 con- 
sidered more fully the ways and means of establishing the oflSce 
of superintendent for cities, and other school men of the day 
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were active supporters of the idea. The direct history of city 
school supervision runs back only to the year 1837. Buffalo, 
New York, seems to enjoy the distinction of being the first munic- 
ipality to engage a superintendent of schools. In the same year 
Louisville, Kentucky, followed, and two years later the city of 
Providence,'®^ Rhode Island, did likewise. Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, elected a superintendent in 1840, New Orleans in 1841, 
8"^iin*tendencie« K^chester, Ncw York, in 1843, Columbus, Ohio, in 1847, Syracuse, 

New York, the next year, Baltimore one year before the middl»i 
of the century, and Cincinnati in 1850. These cities paved the 
way for that innumerable company that later adopted a like 
policy. For during the great internal strife of the early sixties, 
and in the subsequent period of recovery, reconstruction, and 
union of interests, the spirit of the schools made steady advance. 
** School committees in many towns, recognizing that one man 
could accomplish more by giving his whole time to the work than 
could several whose interests and time were divided, delegated 
to a single member supervisory duties, and had him designated 
as superintendent of schools. A little later men from without the 
board, who were skilled in school matters, were selected for these 
positions, and we have the origin of the modern city superintend- 
ent.''®®' The success of the experiment of close supervision in 
these cities soon called for aggressive action in all parts of the 
country. Boston and Gloucester, Massachusetts, and New York 
City joined the ranks in 1851, San Francisco and Jersey City 
in 1852, Newark, New Jersey, Brooklyn, and Cleveland the year 
following, Chicago and St. Louis one year later. Then in 1855 
Indianapolis, and Worcester, Massachusetts, elected superintend- 
ents, to be followed by Milwaukee in 1859, Albany, New York, 
in 1866, Kansas City, Missouri, in 1867, Washington, D. C, in 
1869, Denver in 1872, and Philadelphia in 1883. Thus many of 
the larger cities were more conservative than those of small and 
moderate size, and marched haltingly toward the vantage ground 
of central control. 
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It would be interesting and instructive to study these typical 
cities, the better to determine causes leading to the inception in 
them of the office of superintendent of schools. Source of early 
settlement, the temper of the people, industrial condition, geo- 
graphical location — these and numerous other causes may be sup- q^^^^ Leading 
posed to play a part in any such movement. By reference to the office^S*cuy' 
accompanying table, it will be noted that at a given period, in ^upenntendent 
widely separated sections of the country, an identical movement 
was taking shape. Buffalo and Louisville — ^the North and the 
South — were advancing shoulder to shoulder. In conservative New 
England, at Springfield, and at the metropolis of the cotton 
country. New Orleans, progress was demanded simultaneously. 
Public sentiment focused in the Ohio country at Columbus and 
in Baltimore at about the same time. The office of superintend- 
ent of city schools was being inaugurated at Jersey City, while 
away on the Pacific Coast, in the very noon-time of her *'days 
of '49," San Francisco was keeping step. 

Year of office of SuperintcDdent 
* of Schools inaugurated 

City 

Buffalo, N. Y 1837 

Louisville, Ky 1837 

Providence, R. I 1839 

Springfield, Mass 1840 

New Orleans, La 1841 

Rochester, N. Y 1843 

Columbus, 1847 

Syracuse, N. Y 1848 

Baltimore, Md 1849 

Cincinnati, 1850 

Boston, Mass 1851 

Gloucester, Mass 1851 

New York City 1851 

San Francisco, Calif 1852 

Jersey City, N. J 1852 

Newark, N. J 1853 

Brooklyn, N. Y 1853 

Cleveland, 1853 

Chicago, 111 1854 

St. Louis, Mo 1854 

St. Joseph, Wis 1854 

Indianapolis, Ind 1855 

Worcester, Mass 1855 
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Milwaukee, Wis 1859 

Albany, N. Y ^ 1866 

Kansas City, Mo 1867 

Washington, D. C 1869 

Denver, Col 1872 

Scranton, Penn 1877 

Philadelphia, Pa 1883 

First thought would seem to indicate that with tradition and 
culture and stability New England would have kept far in the 
lead in the organization of city school systems. Her settled 
policy and great advance in higher education should have given 
her a perspective and a point of view unattainable by the less 
refined western and southern country. As a sociological problem 
it would be worth while to note the real reasons for the move- 
ment, forward and backward, and the particular relation existing 
between various localities and cities. And it would be fully as 
illuminating to attempt an analysis of reasons for the develop- 
ment of educational sentiment toward centralization in Chicago 
in 1854, in Denver in 1872, only to find this same sentiment 
uncrystallized in the city of Philadelphia until the year 1883- 

As, more and more, the magnitude of the educational machine 
began to be understood and appreciated, there developed a feeling 
that the management of school affairs should be considered aside 
the^seplration ^^^ apart from othcr muncipal activities. Taxation for school 
and MuSiiipai purposcs ; estimating the budget ; proper apportionment of funds ; 
" questions pertaining to the certification, selection, assignment, 

compensation, and dismissal of an army of teachers, assistants, 
and employees ; the choice of textbooks and apparatus ; the mak- 
ing of courses of study ; the locating and acquiring of new sites 
and the planning and constructing of buildings — ^these and many 
additional problems called for specific thought and treatment. 
For, says Bard, **The city as a city has nothing to do with the 
city school district. ' '^•^ This authority states further : 

'*A8 a matter of fact, whether the city school district is provided for 
as a department of the city government, or is created an independent 
corporation exclusively for educational purposes, various officers of the 
city government are frequently charged with important functions in con- 
nection with public education within its limits. But, as has been seen, 
this is true also of other municipal corporations as well as of the city. 

864 The City School District, p. 28. 
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The state has also utilized for the administration of schools within the 
city school district, varions agencies provided by it for the administra- 
tion of education or other affairs of the state in its different subdivisions, 
or in the state as a whole, "s^b 

It is necessary that the line between executive and administra- 
tive duty and action be clearly drawn. Power resides in the 
people and all should have a voice in shaping the policy to be 
followed. But this policy once determined, it should be intrusted 
in the hands of a small administrative body invested with author- 
ity. In cities, the questions pertaining to education should be 
considered apart from other matters of civic welfare, the ad- 
ministration of the same being in the hands of a central authority. 
**The affairs of the school should not be mixed up with partisan 
contests or municipal business. ' ''•• Decisions of the higher courts 
have shown that the city has no control over the board of educa- 
tion, and that officers or agents of the board act independently of 
the city. Note the following case. The department of public 
instruction of New York City rented and conducted school in a 
room in the upper part of a building, in the lower floor of which 
was a salesroom. The goods stored in this latter room were al- 
leged to be injured by leakage of water from above and damages 
were asked by the plaintiff. It was held that **The city of New case: 
York is not liable for negligence of employees of the commission Not Liable 

- for Acts of • 

of the department of Public Instruction.'' It was further held school Board 
that while not declared by act of 1871 a corporation, it was the 
evident intention that the education department should be such 
and that it should not be subject to control of city government. 
Whether it was a corporate body is not material, for although 
formerly constituted a department of the municipal government, 
the duties which it was required to discharge were not local or 
corporate, but related and belonging to an important branch of 
the administrative department of the state government. Although 
appointed by the mayor the commission were independent in 
their own appointments of subordinates, and free in the exer- 
cise of the educational machine. It was held that the municipal 
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corporation is not liable for damages.*®^ The city board of educa- 
tion member is not a city official, but, elected or appointed locally, 
he serves the state*^® through serving his community. The coun- 
cil and the board of education are separate bodies. 

Within each municipal corporation is found a school corpora- 
tion, the latter independent of, but, according to Smart, coter- 
minous with, the former.^®* This statement is not quite true to 
fact, for, as has been shown, frequently the city school district 
The embraces territory outside the municipal boundaries. Hence we 

and the School may havc a Combination of school corporation, of district, parish, 

District 

or county, each in a manner independent, but forming portions 
of one entire system.*^® The town of Santa Cruz, California, was 
incorporated as a city with boundaries identical. Through special 
legislative act the city included the Santa Cruz school district 
and a portion of the Bay View school district adjoining. The 
latter unit preserved a separate autonomy from 1865 to 1889. 
For years the county superintendent had apportioned funds to 
the Bay View district, and when finally such apportionment was 
discontinued, said district as plaintiff sought to secure such ap- 
portionment. The county superintendent as defendant refused 
to acknowledge the Bay View as a separate district, the conten- 
tion being that the portion of the latter included in the city of 
Santa Cruz was for school purposes a part of the Santa Cruz 
school district. Hence it must be determined whether **by the 
incorporation of the town or city of Santa Cruz, all that portion 
of the school district with the annexed boundaries of the city 
has been withdrawn from the district. Unless subdivided by 
legislative authority each city or incorporated town forms a 
school district (Political Code at the time of incorporation. Sec- 
tion 1576). In 1878 the amended section permitted the super- 
visors to include more territory with the city school district than 
Case: City that uow included within the boundaries of an incorporated 
M*ay Include*^ towu. " In 1891 the scctiou was further amended to provide 
Territory for the supcrvisors upon petition, to annex to the city for school 
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purposes **only the remainder of the district or districts for 
which said city or town was organized, or any part thereof ; and 
provided further, that whenever any territory shall be annexed 
to a city or an incorporated town for school purposes, the board 
of education or of school trustees of said city or incorporated 
town shall have full control for school purposes only of the terri- 
tory or property so annexed.*' It was held that the board of 
supervisors have annexed no territory to the city and that after 
incorporation the powers of the supervisors cease. Hence any 
portion of the original Bay View district now within the limits 
of the city of Santa Cruz is part of the latter school district. 
Bay View as a corporation is not here considered, but Bay View 
as a school district, through annexation, is under the control of ' 
the board of education of Santa Cruz.*^^ *'As union of city dis- 
tricts has often been formed by consolidation of or by the addi- 
tion of suburban areas, and because every district or ward desires 
representation,"*^^ large board membership has resulted. In 
New England this question of the relation of the school board 
or the school district to the municipality seldom arises, owing 
to the sovereign capacity of the town meeting. Taking cities 
by and large throughout the country, it appears that the 
school systems of half of the principal ones are considered as a 
part of the city government.*^* In some cities the school and 
local boards have slight connection. It is the judgment of many 
that reason for autonomy does not exist in the school department 
more than in that of parks, streets, fire, or the like.*'* The dis- 
tinction as between school district and municipality, as well as 
the fact that the state stands superior to the city unit, is shown 
in the following case. With reference to an issue of bonds by 
the school district of Los Angeles city we find that **The school 
system of the state is a matter of general concern and not a and*schooi 
municipal affair. There is a well recognized difference between EerWe Power 
the acts of a city and the acts of the school district which may souttos^*'^*"* 
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comprise the same territory. These are essentially the acts of 
two different corporate entities, the powers of the city being 
drawn from the charter and the powers of the school district 
being derived from the provisions of the political code.'*'" 

As city school systems developed it became evident that 
troublesome problems demanded solution particularly on the ad- 

Some Problems 

of City School miuistrativc and financial sides. Should the board of education 

Administration 

be large or small, elected by the people or appointed by the 
mayor, council, or court? Should the superintendent be re- 
sponsible to the board, or should he be elected by popular vote 
and be answerable only to the people? How should a division 
of duties as between superintendent and board be made ? Should 
the board act as a body or by committees? Would the business 
side of the organization best be placed in the hands of a special 
agent? To whom should he be responsible, superintendent or 
board ? Under what conditions, if at all, should appeal be taken 
from the decision of the superintendent and the board, and in 
whom was vested the higher authority? In just how far was 
the city the agent of the state ? What, in short, was the relation 
of the city school department to the municipal government, and 
what the relation of the latter to the state at large ? 

The board of education, which is charged with the direction 
of schools within the limits of the city, and which is often re- 
garded as a separate municipal corporation, is usually elected 
by the people residing within, the district. In some cases, how- 
ever, this body i^ appointed by the municipal authorities; in 
The City othcrs it is appointed by the legislature.'*^** But whether elected 

Board of 

Education: Its by the pcoplc or appointed by mayor or council, boards were 
formerly, as a general rule, composed of many members. Not 
only was it considered more democratic to work under large and 
representative boards, but such a body brought wide experience 
and added wisdom to its councils. It not infrequently happened 
that the hands of board members were in large measure, if not 
completely, tied by the local council, especially in matters of 
finance. It is also true that city councils sometimes performed 
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the duties of a board of education.'^^ ** Wherever school systems 
have been under the control of the city government, progress has 
often been retarded, the schools have been regarded with sus- 
picion if not with contempt by many people, and the establish- 
ment of high professional standards has been well-nigh impos- 
sible/'^^® The school board members are supposed to be chosen 
on account of fitness to discharge the duties of the office. They 
are expected to make a study of the condition and needs of the 
schools and of the trend of education. The city council on the 
other hand is likely to give much more attention to the granting 
of a building permit, the hearing of a petition on street opening, 
or an argument favoring the issuance of a license to an itinerant 
peddler. Boards of education should be free not only in the mat- 
ter of budget estimates, but in expenditure as well. One author- 
ity states that so far as he had noticed, when a school board had 
to stand before a city council hat in hand, pleading for appro- 
priations, the cause of education was humiliated.^^® 

The large board, so common in the beginning, and still in 
existence in many places, divided responsibility to the detriment 
of the schools. It has even been reported that the number of 
board members in a New England town equalled the num- 
ber of the teaching corps — 200. Philadelphia had at one 
time a board of 500, and Pittsburgh 234 members.^®® When 
elected by wards or precincts or districts, local pride or 
political jobbery often plays a part injurious to the wider inter- 
ests of the city at large. To eliminate the evils resulting from The Board: 
election by wards, appointment by city council was resorted to in Appointment 
some cities. The results from this plan were also unsatisfactory. 
Municipal officers have oftimes been loath to release into the 
hands of school boards their control upon the school. Even today 
in many of the more enlightened localities, the city council looks 
with keen displeasure upon the independent school board, and 
this notwithstanding the fact that the school budget alone may 
be greater than the combined budgets of all other departments. 
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and that from the business as well as from the educational side 
school administration demands special treatment. The problem 
of school is the problem of cities, of government. As the school 
is not the creature of the municipality, the state should assume 
large responsibility, and should protect the school in wards of 
cities, the school officers not being municipal officers.^*^ Webster 
declares for a'ppointive rather than elective boards, but says that 
as yet many localities have not developed public sentiment for 
good schools. If left to the local community rather than to a 
central (not national) board, education will suffer. Centraliza- 
tion is not un-American. It compels the weak places to 
strengthen.'®^ **The members of school boards should be repre- 
sentative of the whole population, and of all their common educa- 
tional interests."*®' This report goes on to show that the repre- 
sentation should be at large, the number of board members small, 
and the term extended. 

The evils resulting from the large board soon became ap- 
parent. The body was too cumbersome, and instead of turning 
off business as would the directors of a bank or a corporation, the 
meeting of the board of education became a forum for debate, 
The argument, and oratory. The plan of dividing the work of the 

Committee 

Plan board among committees, while in itself possessing points of 

strength, does not result in the greatest efficiency if the board be 
large and the committees numerous. With large boards these 
committees consisted of from three to five or seven members each. 
Frequently the number of committees was so great that a given 
member found himself upon two or three, the chief of which 
were those of finance, course of study, teachers, janitors and sup- 
plies, discipline, buildings and grounds, etc. Says Chancellor: 
* * It may appear that a large board, divided into many committees, 
each doing much executive work full of details, has greater 
authority over the schools than a small board, doing no executive 
work at all ; but a close examination of the history of the school 
boards in Boston, Cleveland, Indianapolis, and St. Louis, where 
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there has been true progress, and a cursory examination of the 
record of such a committee as, for example, the District of 
Columbia, where the board has been enlarged, quickly dispels 
the illusion."*'* Again: '*The first principle of such organiza- 
tion is to have small committees. The several advantages of such 
committees are similar to those of a small board of education. 
Two or three men can discuss a matter much more carefully than 
can seven or ten men.''*®' The committee plan does not assure 
the best results. It is only slightly better than for the state 
legislature to carry on state administration by means of standing 
committees.**® When the superintendent has his work laid out 
by committees, initiative and individuality are lost.**^ The com- 
mittee system, carried to its finality, allows of ** trading" and the 
shifting of responsibility from one to another. Gaton says there 
is more danger of trickery in the small than in the large board. 
He favors the committee plan and thinks the board should be 
permanent; its work legislative, executive, and judicial.*** 

In its notable report in 1898, the Educational Commission of 
the city of Chicago said : ** The joint authority of the city council Legislative and 
and the board of education in the purchase of sites and the erec- Functions 
tion of buildings has caused undue delay and, in some cases, has 
aroused public suspicion in the matter of school accommodations. 
.... We respectfully recommend, therefore, legal provision 
for a small membership of the board and for a distinct differentia- 
tion of legislative and executive work."**® Since 1898 in many 
cities there has been brought about a dissolution of interests as 
between the board of education and the city council or board 
of commissioners. It must be admitted, however, that as yet there 
are few examples of complete separation of powers and duties, 
and it is an open question as to how far such separation should 
be carried. In many of our larger cities, perhaps one half, a close 
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relation between the two bodies still exists, and in matters per- 
taining to the budget especially, the municipal authority con- 
trols. New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago are not- 
able as amongst this class of cities. Wiley says: **In municipal 
government there has been a decided subordination of the educa- 
tional authority to the general administration. The municipal 
program of the National Municipal League voices the extreme of 
this tendency in municipal government. ''^®^ There still exists 
also much divergence of opinion as to the best method of securing 
the city school board; some who believe in making it an inde- 
pendent body would place the appointment of its members in 
the hands of the mayor or city council. If the board of a city is 
to be appointed, the city council or mayor may serve the people's 
interests as satisfactorily as any civic body. In any event school 
boards that are appointed are almost invariably satisfactory. 
Better results are noted where the change from election to ap- 
pointment has been made. A commission chosen without regard 
to party affiliation or ward location would perhaps be best 
qualified to name a competent board. It would seem, however, 
that the election of the board may be left directly with the peo- 
ple.^*'* It is certainly unsafe to go to the extent of doing away 
wMth the school board and centering power in the hands of one 
man,'*"* whether such man be appointed or elected. The elected 
board represents the people, and should not be far removed from 
them. 

A commission could lay down certain basic principles as to 
the working plan for all city boards, with each body left free to 
determine details."®' It is a matter of more general belief than 
formerly that extensive legislation is not called for. The board 
should be accorded perfect freedom where the conditions will 
permit, restrictive legislation giving way as ideal conditions ad- 
vance. The feeling is also somewhat general that the board and 
superintendent should act in harmony toward a common end. 
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The large board should be displaced by the small; the latter 
should center power in the hands of the superintendent, and, 
while giving him their entire support, the board should demand 
from him large returns in efficiency and result. **The great 
reform of the decade in Boston school administration," says 
Ellis, "was the substitution on January 1, 1906, of a school com- 
mittee of five for one of twenty-four. This created an organiza- 
tion of potency and led to numerous important reforms. ' ^^^^ Sub- 
committees were abolished, and the public w'as permitted to know 
what was done. The functions of the school oflScials were en- 
larged and the superintendent and his assistants took over the- 
duties formerly held by the committees. The beneficial effects 
are felt everywhere. 

A question of large importance is as to who should accept 
office on the school board. Politics aside, the question is still un- 
answered. Should those only who are familiar with the educa- 
tional regime and who possess knowledge of the details of school 
organization and management, permit themselves to be elected to 
the office? There is a feeling in some quarters that **no one 
should accept a position on a school board unless he is entirely 
in accord with the system of public education and is prepared to 
make some sacrifice of his personal private business for the public 
good."®°° There should be no difference of opinion as to the ^^%^^^'°^^ 
latter portion of the statement here made, although it would Board Members 
seem that in the interest of reform, both superintendent and 
board member might be led to accept positions of public trust 
even when out of sympathy with the prevailing system. More- 
over.it is hardly probable that any system of education is entirely 
acceptable to a progressive superintendent or broad-minded board 
member. Some think the board members should be trained educa- 
tionally or they will not be able to display judgment in holding 
the superintendent for results.^*** 
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The superintendent of city schools has from the first been a 
leader educationally. This was true in the beginning when the 
office was for long filled in many cities by popular election. In 
late years it still holds true as, more and more, it has become 
customary for the board of education to make the appointment. 
It has been felt by many that appointment of this official was 
undemocratic and that power was thus being wrenched from the 
hands of the people. **For the central state administration and 
municipal administration,'* says Goodnow, '*the method of form- 
ing the official relation should be by appointment, if an efficient, 
harmonious, and responsible administration, subject to popular 
control, is desired. This is the method which has been so suc- 
cessfully adopted in the national administration. This is also the 
method which has been adopted by most of the recent municipal 
charters for the larger cities in the United States."'®^ When, 
however, the growth of the municipality demanded in the school 
superintendent not only a leader in education but a civic leader 
as well, and one thoroughly in touch with the business interests 
of the city, the superintendent seldom measured up to the de- 
The mands. Indeed, in many instances, the rank and file have had 

a Leader no realizing sense of the qualities essential to a successful school 

man. It seemed clear to such that the teacher's business was to 
teach and nothing more. In this way the superintendent was 
either deprived of his privilege and duty, or being out of touch 
with men and things, he did not grasp his opportunities. He 
should be both school man and administrator, in the small city 
doing his work personally and in the large center working 
through agents.'®* Not only should he keep closely in touch with 
the life of the municipality, but to do the most effective educa- 
tional service he must work in perfect harmony with his board. 
While full power must reside in the superintendent, no man or 
body of men can alone successfully administer a system of city 
schools,'®^ and the superintendent must constantly look both to 
his board and to the people from whom power is derived, for 
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suggestion and inspiration. A proper working relation once 
established, rcspo7isibility must now be added to duty. With no 
chance for the superintendent to hide behind the school com- 
mittee, results may be expected.*^® Ex-President Eliot believes 
we may now look forward to the time when experts will be em- 
ployed to carry on all executive work. **I suppose,'' he says, 
'*our business associations have learned already that the first 
evidence of competency in the manager of a business is that he 
employs experts for all his executive work.'* Dr. Eliot goes 
on to show that great corporations, which transact the bulk of 
the business of the country, follow this custom implicitly. A 
board or commission selects the experts, makes assignments, and 
then hands over to these experts the management and executive 
control.*®* The success of all great business enterprises is con- 
ditioned, not so much on the quality of the individual employees, 
nor on the general intelligence and financial standing of the 
boards of control, as on the capacity of the overseers, the superin- 
tendents, and the general managers.*®^ After declaring that 
school committees are usually underpaid and chosen without 
guarantee of fitness; that they seldom visit the schools and that 
such visits may as well be omitted ; and that the substitution of 
expert supervision for this slipshod oversight results in increased 
efficiency, Harrington says: *' There is not a manufacturing cor- Methods of 

. Business 

poration or machine shop in the land which does not owe its Enterprise 

^ *^ ^ Applied to 

prosperity to the oversight of one competent, well paid, re- School 
sponsible head."*®' While accepting the view of the necessity 
for the centering of authority, the point would be raised by some 
that the superintendent of schools is not comparable to the head 
of a great commercial concern, as in the latter case results are 
measured in terms of dollars and cents.*®* Nevertheless, it is 
coming to be generally understood that whether in school, church, 
political, or trade matters, there are certain business principles 
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that apply in one case as well as in another, and these principles 
may not be ignored in educational administration, even though 
there is a certain human element attaching thereto that plays 
a less conspicuous part in the machine-made cotton fabrics or the 
working out of a time schedule for an interurban railroad. 

** The superintendent of schools should be granted much larger 
powers than he now possesses; he should have not only the initia- 
tive in, but the determination of, all purely educational questions, 
his action being subject to revision by a majority of the board of 
education. The arrangement of the course of study, the choice 
of textbooks and apparatus, the examination, the appointment, 
the promotion, and the dismissal of teachers, are duties which 
properly devolve upon him, acting with his assistants and with 
the examining board, and subject to overruling by the board. ''^^'^ 
If the superintendent is competent, then the scope of the work 
as suggested by the report is not too great, nor the power too 
extensive ; if incompetent, the board may exercise its prerogative 
and overrule his actions, and if he be weak and without initiative, 
the board must either dismiss him, or themselves undertake the 
duties properly belonging to him. This is another way of saying 
that in justice to the superintendent as well as in the interest of 
wise administration and economy of time and money, power 
must be granted the superintendent if he is to be held for and 
judged by results. When strength is developed he should receive 
credit, and as well should he be criticized adversely for laxity, 
lie should always be given the benefit of doubt, should be sup- 
ported and guarded always, and ** after he has been given every 
opportunity to prove himself, he should quietly retire if he can- 
not meet the emergency. "*^* 

In tracing the development of the acting school visitor into 
the superintendent of schools, Levermore says that w^hen the 
latter attempts to place himself on a working basis with the 
board and delegates duties to himself such as to produce results, 
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the "one-man-power'* cry is raised.*®^ Speaking particularly of 

New Haven he says that the townspeople criticize when the board 

or the superintendent go outside the city for a teacher or when 

the board select a superintendent not of the town. Permanency 

and peace in the oflSce of superintendent are necessary for larger 

results.*®^ This statement, unfortunately, holds true both in 

the East and the West. The superintendent cannot possibly pe^arie^Jin 

please all the townspeople, and in order to bring to himself the o/^Dutv^" 

least criticism possible he should endeavor to secure power 

through board-delegated duties, although in the interest of 

efficient schools he may be forced to delegate duties to himself. 

If compelled to delegate powers to himself in order that the 

integrity of the schools be preserved, he should unhesitatingly 

do so. Such extreme action will be necessary only if the board 

prove corrupt or incompetent. If finally defeated he may then 

retire with dignity.*®® Moreover, many localities have not yet 

arrived at that point of broader outlook, where they see beyond 

the borders of their own village, and dare reach across the 

boundary for a teacher or superintendent who should be brought 

over into the promised land. Through a process of in-breeding 

and narrow provincialism many cities and towns are today much 

behind in matters educational. The idea, however, that the pangerfrom 

In-Breeding 

*'home product" is to hold the ground without competition has 
led to dry-rot, and communities are fast learning that they owe 
it to themselves to secure the most competent man or woman, 
even at the expense of selecting an outsider and at a salary 
greatly in advance of that which a local candidate would willingly 
accept. It would appear only just to give the **home product'' 
first consideration if this can safely be done. There is danger, 
however, of becoming provincial if this be carried too far. Some 
progressive superintendents insist that a local graduate shall 
teach a year or two in an outside town, where favors will be 
neither asked nor shown, and where a new point of view may be 
secured, before locating permanently in the **home town." 
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It is necessary that the office of superintendent be kept out of 
politics— more so than that the administrator be given freedom 
of action. When we recognize that an administrative officer is 
following a profession — not occupying a *' place," and when we 
further recognize the importance of efficient and honest adminis- 
tration, the private rights and necessary fields of action for the 
official will be nearer solution.*^® Better it is, says President Freedom from 
Lowell, to safeguard the superintendent and keep him from the Essential 
blasts of criticism and danger of political death than to give him 
unlimited powers. Hg^ shou ld b e, elected for a long term and 
held^esponsible for results.*^ ^ One authority advocates a board 
of exactly five members, elected by the city at large, one each 
year, to serve five years, such board to possess legislative functions 
only, with power to appoint a superintendent to serve six years. 
This period is better than life tenure, as charges may at any time 
be preferred. Temporarily the superintendent is a czar.*^^ Ther e \j 
is less resentment at present than existed in times past, to auto- 
cratic power on the part of the superintendent. The public has 
come to demand that which is for the best interests of the 
children, and in consequence centralization of power is looked 
upon with increasing favor. The city needs a strong controlling 
hand to do away with the committee evil.*^^ 

But the voice of admonition is heard. There are those who, 
in the matter of city supervision, as in state oversight, see 
breakers ahead. With centralization has come better organiza- 
tion and at the same time a lessening of the lay influence. Some 
claim that the proponents of centralization seek not to ask whether 
this trend is altogether good. They see that standards may be 
raised and made uniform. Those who anticipate danger look ^^ 
for a lessening of local initiative with the creating of uniform u^'democratict 
standards, and they fear also a loss in interest on the part of the 
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rank and file.*^* One thinks that in the city especially the dic- 
tator and expert should not be developed, and that the common 
people should be heard.*" Gove voices a conviction that in trying 
to right a wrong we have gone to the extreme in advocating power 
in the hands of one man. Our democracy rebels.*'* The present 
tendency means one-man-rule and is not to our best advantage.*" 
If the dangers pointed out are real dangers, we should do well to 
heed the warning. It would seem, however, that the danger is 
as great as that feared by the classicists, viz., that we shall over- 
industrialize the schools — shall tap off all the richness and cul- 
ture — and leave only the material, the commercial, the utility 
spirit, the economic and money-making instinct. In neither case 
does there appear as yet any cause for apprehension. The demo- 
cratic spirit of our institutions and the initiative of our people 
will be better served through a competent expert than through 
laxity and intrigue and inefficiency on the part of a larger repre- 
sentation. For after all we are to train citizens in the full mean- 
ing of the term and to do this we need in power not politicians, 
or czars, or incompetents, but men. The coming superintendent 
must first be a man, and afterward an educator. Then in the 
words of Maxwell: **The storms of political strife may seethe 
around him, the clouds of social crime may envelop him, but he 
should be a soul that, ever mingling with and ever fighting the 
obscene tumult, is never by it contaminated. The state has no 
higher duty than to create the conditions under which this ideal 
may be realized. ' '**® 

Enough has been said to show that the business management 
of the schools has rested largely in the hands of the school com- 
mittees and boards. In large cities where the superintendent has 
Business assumed coutrol of the business side, this duty, added to those of 

Dh-ector^^ cducatioual administration, has rendered adequate accomplish- 
ment almost impossible. Hence has arisen in some cities the 



414 Wiley, '*The Layman in School Administration,'' Teachers' College 
Record, Nov., 1910, pp. 9, 10. 

410 Seeley, The Province of the Common People in the Administration of 
Public Education, N. E. A., 1909, p. 421. 

416 The Trail of the City Superintendent. Comm. of Education, 1889- 
1900, vol. 2, pp. 571-577. Also N. E. A., 1900, p. 218. 

417 Bruce, Quo Vadis, School Boards, N. E. A., 1899, p. 1131. 

418 City School Systems, N. E. A., 1890, p. 460. 
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oflBce of business manager or director. The Chicago Educational 
Commission voiced the belief that a business manager should be 
secured, one who would formulate a sound business policy and 
who would be left free to execute his work, and be accountable 
to the board, under whom he should have power of appointment 
and removal of subordinates.*^® In the opinion of some this busi- 
ness manager should be elected for the same term as the superin- 
tendent; others incline to the belief that a three-year term is 
preferable. Cleveland, Ohio, is the most conspicuous example of 
a city working under two independent departments — instruction 
on the one hand and business upon the other. Here the system 
is marked by success. The school director in Cleveland is elected 
at large, as are the seven board members, and it is he who ap- Cleveland 
points the superintendent of schools, at a salary equal to his ^**" 
own — $5,000. The superintendent serves without limit and is as 
supreme in his own field as is the director in his.*^® While this 
centralization of power, or, as Thwing terms it, the ** individual- 
istic"**^ system, may be too extreme, it is certainly suggestive of 
the advantage of separation of powers. It will perhaps be found 
best in the long run to elect a small school board at large, this 
body to be entrusted with the appointment of both superin- 
tendent and business manager, and each to be supreme in his 
own field, and to serve at the pleasure of the board or for from 
five to ten years. 

A question, too, of considerable significance is that of the 
assistance that important voluntary civic associations are extend- 
ing to the realm of public education. Extreme centralization 
and executive supremacy necessitate care in preserving to the 
people that interest, without which the schools will develop into 
lifeless intellectual machines. Legislation alone cannot bring 
about all necessary connections. The part played by these quasi- 
public institutions is much more prominent in the cities than 
elsewhere, their influence is being increasingly felt, and **as we 
in our national political institutions come to rely more and more 
upon the one-man power we must aim to strengthen and enlarge 



*i» Report, p. 14. 

420 Dexter, History of Education in the U. 8., p. 192. 

*2i Edttcation in the United States Since the Civil War, p. 45. 
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VJAgTum showiog the development of administration and the growth 
of sentiment toward centralization as indicated hy the number of articles 
in each number of the annual proceedings of the National Teachers' 
Association and National Education Association — 1857-1909. 
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the scope of these great civic societies in the national field. ''**- 

These civic organizations are growing in number and influence, The Work 

J . 1 J ,,. . .. V A • • 1 of Voluntary 

and include public service corporations, bureaus oi municipal civic 

Organizations 

research, the National Municipal League, and in a more local 
sense the parents' organizations, private benefactions, public 
lectures, and the like. Already these organizations have had a 
perceptible influence upon educational administration. Perhaps 
the chief service they render is to turn the attention of the lay- 
man — the busy man of affairs — to the work that is being accom- 
plished by the schools; to their condition and needs. And thus 
is secured to the cause the assistance and sympathy of those 
without whose cooperation the schools can be but partial suc- 
cesses at best. 



*22 Young, Tiie Belation of the Executive to the Legislative Powers, Am. 
Pol. Sci. Assn., vol. 1, pp. 53, 54. 
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SECTION FIVE 

Present Tendencies in Typical Cities 

The present section contains the results of a study of the 
educational situation in fifty cities. The determining factors 
in the selection of a given city and the method employed in secur- 
ing information should be noted. Of fifty-one cities selected, all 
but one promptly complied with the request for information, the 
one case being that of a city whose superintendent had recently 
died. Five main points were considered in making the selection 
of cities: it was sought to secure (1) cities generally recognized 
in the educational world as being progressive; (2) cities repre- 
senting all sections of the United States, including twenty-five 
states and the District of Columbia; (3) cities ranging in size 
from 5,000 population to the largest municipalities of the first 
class; (4) cities where, for the most part, the superintendents 
have held office continuously for a considerable period of years ; 
(5) cities the superintendents of which are of the writer's per- 
sonal acquaintance. Another fact worthy of note is this. The 
questionaire method of securing information is not always to 
be relied upon and many question lists are at once consigned to 
the waste basket. A printed list of a half hundred questions 
allowing for answers on the same sheet does not always bring 
results, and too frequently the replies are at random and given 
offhand. In the present instance care was exercised to frame as 
few questions as would cover the information required, to make 
these brief and clear, to offer no opportunity for assumption in 
the minds of those who sent replies that any particular or fore- 
gone conclusion was aimed at. The questions were so arranged 
as to convey a connected train of thought and were rather in 
the nature of a friendly letter of inquiry than a formidable 
questionaire. The suggestion was made that, instead of indicat- 
ing answers upon the question sheet, the superintendent should 
dictate a letter covering the several points. This accounts in 
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part for the full and frank statements and most illuminating 
detailed information contributed in so many instances. 

The list of eleven questions and the accompanying letter is 
here given, followed by the tables showing the results of the in- 
vestigation. An analysis of tables and the conclusions drawn 
therefrom close the section. 

Letter sent to fifty superintendents : 

The enclosed is not a questionaire, but a letter of inquiry to 
you and to several of my personal superintendent friends in the 
acknowledged progressive cities. If you will find opportunity 
to dictate a letter along the lines indicated, I shall count it a 
great personal favor. 

The investigation looks toward determining the status of cen- 
tralization in city school systems. Your replies will supplement 
conclusions to be drawn from a study of acts of different legis- 
latures, municipal ordinances and resolutions of school boards, 
and laws changing the powers of school superintendents. For 
copies of such acts, ordinances, and laws, and for copies of your 
last annual report and act organizing your board, I shall be 
grateful. 

Let me thank you for your consideration and assure you of 
my cooperation when I can be of service. 

List of questions accompanying the letter : 

1. Will you please state your opinion of the relative value of 

the large and the small school board? 

2. Do you favor the election of board members by wards or 

at large? 

3. Does the paid board tend to limit the power of the superin- 

tendent ? 

4. Which method is preferable: superintendent appointed by 

board or elected by the people? 

5. How does a long or indefinite term affect the power of the 

superintendent ? 

6. Is the superintendent 's power increasing or diminishing in : 

a. Appointment of associates or assistants; 
6. Determining the budget; 
c. Outlining courses of study; 
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d. Selection, fixing of salaries, and removal of teachers 

and employees; 

e. Choice of text books; 

/. Location and purchase of new sites; 

g. Determining character of buildings and equipments? 

7. Is the Superintendent's power increasing or diminishing in : 

a. Planning extension work, public entertainments, lec- 
tures, etc.; 

fe. Establishing recreation centers; 

c. Organizing continuation classes, i. e., evening, Satur- 
day, vacation, etc. ? 

8. Do you exercise a closer supervision over your high schools 

than formerly? 

9. What administrative powers are delegated to the principals 

of polytechnic and other high schools? 

10. Suggest causes that have recently tended to centralize power 

in the superintendent's office. 

11. Looking toward economy and efficiency how would you sug- 

gest further increasing the superintendent's power? 

Analyses of the Tables 

Question 1 . Will you please state your opinion of the relative 
value of the large and the small board ? 

Setting as an arbitrary standard the maximum size of a small 
board at 9 members, we find that 45 of 49 school systems (one 
is silent on this point) favor small boards. But it seems fair to 
assume that among the 26 cities favoring small boards, where no 
mention is made as to number, the limits of preference range 
between 5 and 7 members. Twelve additional cities suggest 3, 
5, 7, or 9 members, with the last figure as the maximum. And 
not only the superintendents of smaller cities but those having 
charge of extensive school systems favor the small board. The 
reply from Baltimore favors a board of 5 for a medium-size city 
and one of 9 for a large city. The reply from Chicago reads: 
**The value of large school boards as compared with small ones 
is pretty nearly in an inverse ratio." The Harrisburg board has 
32 members, and the statement is made that while the present 
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board does good work, '*as a general statement/* the superin- 
tendent is ** emphatically in favor of a small school board, pre- 
ferably 5 to 9/' In Lynn the board has just been reduced from 
12 to 5. Prom Meriden comes the statement: **I favor a small 
school board, say of 7 members. I have worked with 6, 9, and 12. 
The small board puts executive work on paid agents. The only 
advantage of a large board is that it gets many citizens interested 
in the schools through their service in oflRce. This is no incon- 
siderable item." From the Newton authorities comes the ex- 
pressed preference for a board of from 5 to 9 as opposed to one 
of 15 or more members. **I am inclined to the opinion, how- 
ever," says the superintendent, **that the superiority of the 
small board as demonstrated in many places, has been due more 
to the character of the men composing the small boards and the 
conditions under which thev took office than to the mere matter 
of the size of the board." While the Newton board is composed 
of 15, the doubt is expressed that a small board would have been 
more eflRcient or valuable. The matter of reducing the number 
to 7 is soon to be referred to the voters. The New York board 
of 46 is considered too large even for the size of the city, 15 or 
21 appealing to many as a more satisfactory number. *'A large 
board usually has larger standing committees. At the meetings 
of these committees frequently some members have not been in- 
formed of the business or had time to investigate, and even when 
the propositions have been worked out and are ready to be put 
into operation delay is occasioned to allow uninformed members 
to think about the question. Reasons of this kind interfere 
greatly with efficiency of administration." In Reading the board 
consists of 64. The belief is expressed that, **Such a large num- 
ber helps one to carry out a policy even though a small clique 
may oppose." 

The small board ''saves the time and labor of the superin- 
tendent and minimizes politics." *'The responsibility is defi- 
nitely fixed." **A relatively small board is apt to be of higher 
personal quality." **A large board is almost necessarily a politi- 
cal institution. A small board may be a business institution." 
''Not so un wieldly and difficult for the superintendent to reach 
in advocating measures." "The smaller the board the better; 
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this fixes responsibility, makes the board a legislative, not an 
executive body, compelling it to delegate executive functions 
to its salaried experts." **In a large board, affairs are inclined 
to be carried on through a system of log-rolling, rather than for 
the general interests of the school as a whole." ''Small board 
more mobile." To these statements let us add one from Columbus 
to the effect that: ** Extremes are possible in either direction. 
We do not find a board of 15 cumbersome." In Fresno, after 
some years' experience with a board of 8 members a return ba.s 
been made to the board of 5. Buffalo is the only city working 
without a board of education. 

The statement from Boston is conclusive : 

''Better and more consistent and constructive work is performed by 
a small school board. In so far as the reduction of the school committee 
in the city of Boston from twenty-four to five members is concerned, 
these are some of the changes that are most prominently noted. The 
small board early decided not to perform executive details in the running 
of the schools, but to leave these duties in professional hands. The new 
board set for itself the ideal that details of administration should be per- 
formed by paid officials, who are to be held strictly accountable to the 
board. The board has, therefore, prescribed the duties of its officials and 
employees, and placed upon them a large measure of executive responsi- 
bility. The advantage in the administration of school affairs that comes 
from knowing that a duty assigned by the board to an official shall be 
exercised only by that official until recalled by the board itself, and that 
no individual member of the board desires or intends to perform such 
duty, is so great that this alone marks the beginning of an epoch in the 
educational history of Boston. The creation of a board of five members 
has completely revolutionized the method of procedure. Under the 
larger board the work was delegated to sub-committees and the decisions 
of these committees were usually approved without question by the full 
board. The opportunity for decisions based upon personal or political 
considerations was very great, and the varying personnel of the sub- 
committees caused considerable variation in the quality of the work done 
by them. Even the best of them were unfit to decide matters requiring 
long professional training, and the total result of these decisions was 
inevitably to cause confusion in the educational system. The creation 
of a board of five members has eliminated the pernicious influences of 
the ward system, and the decisions of the board are no longer influenced 
by the process of trading for different localities. Political influence in 
the employment of teachers, janitors, purchase of supplies, etc., has been 
completely eliminated, and the professional politicians and their friends 
who used to visil^ the school committee headquarters in the past, seldom 
come here now. The board, as a whole, transacts all the business coming 
before it. It has no sub-committees. All the details of making investiga- 
tions and preparing reports are assigned to the employed officials of the 
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board, and these reports are presented to the board in open session. 
Executive sessions are occasionally held to discuss such topics as charges 
against teachers and other matters that manifestly should not be made 
public; but no votes are ever taken in executive session. The work of 
the board is conducted in a conversational tone; speeches made for 
political effect that were common in the larger board no longer are de- 
livered. The deliberations of the board are not essentially different from 
those of a board of directors." 

It is thus clearly evident that the small board with an average 
of from 5 to 7 members is considered to be the most efficient, and 
this, not alone by those superintendents now working with boards 
of like size, but as well by those who now work under a board of 
medium or large size. 

Question 2. Do you favor the election of board members by 
wards or at large? 

Again, one superintendent does not reply. Of 49 cities, 40 
prefer the method of appointment at large. Albany is in favor 
of neither method. The council should appoint by wards, say the 
Atlanta authorities. From Birmingham comes the statement that 
''^the ward system is rotten beyond remedy." Decatur adds that 
election at large ** necessitates a more capable, public spirited, 
unselfish man. It insures attention to the general needs of the 
schools of the city, rather than of each member favoring the 
schools for a particular ward.'* The ward system prevails in 
Harrisburg, but the preference is for election at large or appoint- 
ment by the court. ** Nomination or appointment by mayor or 
other responsible official with a limitation on party majorities 
gives the best board," is Hartford's contribution. At Houston 
the commission system of government prevails. Here preference 
is expressed for appointments at large. In Mobile the feeling is 
that a '*ward member would doubtless lose sight of the general 
interest of the schools in favor of a measure that affected his 
ward or constituents." At Newton the board members are 
nominated by wards, but elected at large. This unique plan 
tends *'to give us the advantages, and to eliminate, to a large 
extent, the disadvantages, of the 'ward' and *at large' plans." 
New York officials prefer appointment of board members by the 
mayor, and say that all sections of the city should be represented. 
"Ward representation leads to inequalities of educational oppor- 
tunities, and prevents the considel'ation of the city's needs as a 
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whole; this is the gist of a strong statement from Philadelphia. 
In Beading, where the ward method is used, there are two mem- 
bers representing each party from each ward. 

It is unanimously the opinion, therefore, that board members 
should be elected (some say appointed) at large, and this without 
regard to the size of the system of city schools. 

Question 3. Does the paid board tend to limit the power of 
the superintendent? 

To this question, 22 reply in the affirmative, 6 in the negative ; 
12 have had no experience, 5 evade the question, and 5 send no 
reply. **The paid school board is a pernicious institution. The 
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places are sought by those whom that kind of a place should 
never seek, ' * comes from Hartford. A system of paid specialists 
employed by the board would be the preference of some. We 
have from Oakland: ** There is no reason why a paid Board of 
Education should limit the powers of a superintendent; but it 
would be presumed that such a board ought to give its entire 
time to school management, and this is not necessary. The 
principal function of the Board of Education, so far as educa- 
tional work is concerned, is to elect a superintendent of schools, 
and he and his deputies should manage the school business." In 
Rochester, where the board is paid, the statement is that the 
power of the superintendent is not limited. In Berkeley the 
board members are paid a nominal fee for each meeting actually 
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attended, with a maximum limit on number of meetings, and no 
fear is expressed if this compensation does not exceed **$5 or $10 
per meeting.'^ We may conclude from the entire body of evi- 
dence that if the salary tended to draw men to the position and 
to hold them there, the power of the superintendent would be 
lessened. '*The paid board w^ould inevitably tend to take up 
executive work.'* The school system would be weakened, as 
powers rightly belonging to the superintendent would be assumed 
by the board members. 

Question 4. Which method is preferable : superintendent ap- 
pointed by the board or elected by the people? 

No extended comment is necessary here. Forty-six cities 
favor appointment by the board ; Buffalo prefers election by the 
people every four years (Buffalo and San Francisco are the only 
large cities using the elective system) ; 1 has no choice, and 1 
does not know. While the method of appointment is felt to have 
its drawbacks, it is preferable to election by the people. ** Either 
method may be good or bad owing to local conditions." Under 
the election system the ** whole people might be stampeded,'* and 
removal of an incompetent man might be diflScult of accomplish- 
ment. Politics are much more apt to play a part under the 
election plan and there is an undesirable narrowing of choice, 
such as would, in some cases, work disaster to the schools. No 
more reason exists in the minds of some for the election of a 
superintendent by popular vote than for practicing the same 
method with a bank or railroad president. ** Boards do not 
always act in accordance with the best judgment of the people 
in making changes in superintendents, but a popular election 
would tend to throw the office into politics." It is conceded that 
the superintendent should be an expert, and if elected he would 
have to be a resident of the local community. This might pre- 
clude the securing of the proper man. 

Question 5. How does a long or indefinite term aflfect the 
power of the superintendent? 

As we might expect, the replies show conclusively that the 
extended term tends to center power in the hands of the superin- 
tendent. A term of from two to six years, with emphasis upon 
the three- to four-year period, will offer opportunities for the 
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administrator not only to plan but to carry out his plan without 
fear of interruption. The feeling prevails in the minds of many 
that a probationary appointment of one year should be given, 
thus giving opportunity to test the superintendent. Some say 
again that there should be indefinite tenure during efficiency 
and good behavior, while others combat this measure, saying 
that as criticism may at any time be directed at the head of the 
schools, a specified time is preferable. Not only does the long 
term lend power to the superintendent, it relieves his mind from 
the uncertainties of election and permits him to accomplish 
greater results. "Withall, it means greater efficiency and economy 
in the conduct of the schools. 

Question 6. Is the superintendent's power increasing or de- 
creasing in: (a) appointment of associates; (6) determining of 
budget; (c) outlining course of study; (d) selecting, fixing 
salary, and removing teachers; (e) choosing texts; (/) locating 
and purchase of sites; (g) determining character of buildings 
and equipments? 

Under (a) 43 of the 50 cities notice an increase in the power 
of the superintendent. In 2 cities there is a decrease of power, 
in 2 the power is stationary, in a single city it is a doubtful 
quantity, while evasive replies come from 2 cities. A careful 
study of the tables will show that the increase in power of the 
superintendent under each of the subdivisions ranges from 39 to 
45 for the 50 cities. In all such matters as the selection, assign- 
ment, transfer, or dismissal of teachers, salaries to be paid, texts 
and courses of study, equipments, etc., the power of the superin- 
tendent is on the increase. In a few cases the board provides a 
business agent or school director who relieves the superintendent 
of certain details of finance or the management of buildings and 
grounds. In the selection and purchase of new sites and the 
erection of new buildings, the board finds its chief source of con- 
cern. It would appear that in all legislative and executive func- 
tions the power of the superintendent is increasing. This is par- 
ticularly the case where the school board is small and where the 
various committees play less part than formerly. 

Question 7. Is the superintendent's power increasing or 
diminishing in: (a) planning extension work, public entertain- 
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merits, lectures, etc.; (6) establishing recreation centers; {c) 
organizing continuation classes, i.e., evening, Saturday, vaca- 
tion, etc.? 

Here again we find the power of the administrator to be 
largely on the increase. Under (a) 84 per cent of the cities are 
placing a fuller control in the hands of the superintendent, and 
the same is true of topics (6) and (c). Only 2 per cent claim a 
decrease in power, while 4 per cent say that conditions are the 
same as formerly. Under existing charters in the more progres- 
sive cities, administrative officers feel that the powers delegated 
to them are ample. In practically all cases, as in question 6, the 
recommendation of the superintendent is not only sought, but 
he is expected to take the initiative in matters of importance. All 
concede that for economy and efficiency to prevail, the superin- 
tendent must be vested with increased powers and then held for 
results. Wherever the board is small and its functions are clearly 
defined, power naturally lodges in the superintendent. 

Question 8. Do you exercise a closer supervision over your 
high schools than formerly ? 

Of 50 school systems we find that in 22 the superintendents 
exercise a closer supervision over their high schools than they 
have done heretofore, while in only 8 cities is there a relaxing 
in this regard. Reports from 8 cities indicate that no change has 
taken place, and in 2 instances the oversight is as elsewhere, that 
is, the same as that exercised over public grammar schools. Two 
superintendents have turned over to their assistants the direct 
supervision of high schools, 3 have delegated authority to the 
high school principals themselves, 3 cases are doubtful, and re- 
plies are lacking in 2 instances. It should be noted that nearly 
one-half of the superintendents are giving closer supervision to 
the high schools than formerly, while in certain cases there is 
exercised a wiser or more understanding oversight, which really 
amounts to a closer guarding of interests. While in general there 
was much less disposition on the part of superintendents a few 
years since to preserve the same watchful attitude toward their 
high schools as toward the schools of grammar grade, we find 
that here and there an administrative officer has always kept 
more or less closely in touch with the secondary school situation. 
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Of the 8 cities where supervision of the high school by the 
superintendent seems to be decreasing, 5 are cities of less than 
100,000 population, and 4 of these are of less than 50,000; the 
other 3 drop below 250,000 in each case. It is worthy of note 
that in one instance the reason for closer supervision is attributed 
by the superintendent to his having been principal of the high 
school, while in another case loosening of the lines of control 
is ascribed to the same cause. As high school principals, some 
who are no\ir superintendents felt keenly their restrictions and 
lack of opportunities for initiative, and they therefore delegate 
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power to those having direct control of the high schools. Others, 
again, seeing clearly that in order to create no break between the 
high and the grammar grades there must be one administrative 
center, and appreciating fully the weakness in this regard under 
their own administration of the high school, propose to central- 
ize. This does not imply that the hands of the high school 
principal are to be weakened. It simply means that the school 
system is a unit ; that all interests must work in harmony ; that 
to grammar grade and high school principals alike must be left 
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the details of the management of their schools. It does mean, 
however, that so-called special privileges are to be accorded to 
the secondary no more fully than to the elementary schools, and 
it means further that with responsibility centered in a common 
head, there will eventually result a better understanding on the 
part of all teachers of the needs and demands of, and the qualifi- 
cations for, each year of school. 

Question 9. What administrative powers are delegated to the 
principals of polytechnic and other high schools t 

In considerable measure this question is considered in the 
foregoing discussion. There is no discrimination as between the 
various types of high schools — technical, commercial, classical, 
etc. Generally speaking, there is a growing tendency to permit 
the carrying out by the principal of educational and administra- 
tive policies without interference on the part of the superin- 
tendent, after such policies have been shaped by joint agreement. 
The principal and his faculty prepare the course of study, select 
textbooks, and create working rules, and these are passed upon 
by the superintendent. The principal nominates teachers, recom- 
mends removal or reassignment, changes in salary schedule, and 
submits requisitions for equipments, books, etc. The superin- 
tendent in these matters is the court of appeal, and the principal 
must work in harmony with him. It is felt by some superin- 
tendents that as the principals are immediately responsible for 
results, it is absolutely necessary that they be given extensive 
latitude both in the matter of appointment of teachers and in 
the internal conduct of the school. Here and there, principals 
work directly under a deputy or assistant superintendent, while 
in some instances the principal is merely a head teacher, and 
carries out the will of the superintendent. It is a delicate matter 
of administration to adjust the whole machinery of school organ- 
ization so finely as to keep the appellate jurisdiction in the hands 
of the superintendent, the immediate jurisdiction lodged with the 
principal, and authority so centered as to preserve that spon- 
taneity and initiative so essential to harmony, to satisfaction, and 
to growth. 

Question 10. Suggest causes that have recently tended to 
centralize power in the superintendent's oflSce. 
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Of the several causes mentioned, three or four stand out 
prominently. In all forms of business the necessity for effective 
administration is shown, and this is true of education as else- 
where. Then, too, the growth of cities uncovers new problems, 
and as there ia developing a science of education, the need for 
experts in this field is becoming more apparent. Boards are be- 
coming reduced in size ; the school must be released from politics, 
and responsibility must be centered in the open. All of this has 
had its effect in centralizing power in fewer individuals and in 
placing the office of school superintendent on a level with that of 
the head of the great corporation or the manager of a strong busi- 
ness concern^ Public opinion and intelligent sentiment are daily 
pointing in this direction. The tendency has been to retain in 
office the superintendent of purpose and of power, and recent 
legislation has been so shaped as to throw around him that pro- 
tection so necessary to consistent and continuous progress. More 
and more the layman is brought to a realizing sense of the serious- 
ness of education, and the absolute impossibility of development 
where the work is in the hands of non-experts. More than this, 
the tax-payer is interested in knowing that the rules of economy 
are applied; education is thus made a business as well as a pro- 
fession, and only under a trained and competent head can its 
effective management be assured. More than all else, perhaps, 
the small board of education and the doing aw-ay with the com- 
mittee system have forced upon the superintendent the duties 
formerly parcelled out to many. Political influence was more 
keenly felt where one man was enabled to hide behind another. 
Then, too, that all educational forces should be focused *Mn the 
direction of meeting the needs of the community,^' it became 
necessary to centralize power. * * The influence of the commission 
form of city government has unquestionably tended in this direc- 
tion," comes from one correspondent. It is quite evident that 
the placing of power and responsibility as suggested looks toward 
a corresponding holding for results, and hence is democratic in 
the highest degree. 

Question 11. Looking toward economy and efficiency, how 
would you suggest further increasing the superintendent's 
power ? 
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It is a significant circumstance that in several cases the 
powers now accorded the superintendents seem to be adequate 
and satisfactory. For the most part the superintendents who are 
satisfied are working under modem charters recently in effect, 
or are those who have held office in a given city for a considerable 
period of consecutive years. The feeling is somewhat general 
that the best can be accomplished under powers that are conceded, 
rather than under provisions of a statutory nature. As one says : 
''Better let practice grow from custom than depend on rules and 
stipulation." Much depends upon the character of the man 
chosen as head of the system. ** Public sentiment is more than 
legislation; efficiency cannot be legislated into a man." It would 
seem, many believe, that in the long run the adaptable and 
efficient superintendent will find his conceded powers commensu- 
rate with his ability to carry them into effect. **I question 
whether," says one, **the uncertainty connected with the con- 
ceded power does not make the statutory power desirable. " When 
the business side of school work has been segregated, thus leaving 
the superintendent free to grapple unrestricted with the educa- 
tional phases, the school will be more efScient, is the opinion 
strongly expressed by several, while it is held by one that further 
centralization is impossible unless the superintendent has **sole 
power of initiative and expenditure of funds." "Many good 
superintendents are handicapped because of the shortcomings of 
inefficient predecessors." To make for the greatest efficiency 
the board and superintendent must cooperate. **I would empower 
every superintendent," comes from a correspondent, **to act 
according to his judgment, within well defined rules, and sup- 
plementing his work by reports so as to show his action to the 
school committee in a brief and convenient manner. This would 
not only save his time, but would relieve him from the mental 
unrest which hinders his efficiency and hampers his progress." 
Says another: **He must know what he wants to do and the 
probable cost, he must be able to state accurately what he has 
accomplished and the actual cost. The community is entitled 
to know what it is getting for its money and will stand by the 
superintendent who will 'show' it." By thus expecting much 
from the superintendent, according him large powers under a 
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board inclined to interfere only when cause arises, and by holding 
him for results, we shall find men more ready to devote their 
time to the profession of teaching, we shall develop trained ad- 
ministrators, and shall work toward a more economically con- 
ducted and more efficient school system. 

That the conclusions drawn from the data set forth in the 
tables of the fifty cities are on broad lines, is perfectly evident. 
That what is true of these fifty cities is typical of what would be 
found on examination of all cities, is likewise evident. Reference 
to the following table of populations of the cities in questions for 
the years 1870, 1880, 1890, 1900, and 1910, not only brings out 
clearly the marvelous growth of the municipalities but illustrates 
as well the increase in proportion, for each decade, of the aggre- 
gate population of the fifty cities when compared with the total 
population of continental United States for the periods corres- 
ponding. In round numbers the combined population of these 
cities was, in 1870 one-twelfth that of the entire population of 
the United States; in 1880, it was approximately one-tenth; in 
1890, about one-seventh; the proportion had increased to one- 
sixth in 1900 ; and the last census shows that the present ratio is 
as one to five. We may, therefore, without going beyond the 
point at which we should give pause, safely draw our conclusions 
as to the conditions in the cities of the United States, from our 
group of fifty. And in the face of the figures, showing the tre- 
mendous growth of our urban population, we may well attend 
seriously to the ever increasing problems of city school organiza- 
tion and management. 
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table showing population op fifty cities for the years 1870, 

1880, 1890, 1900, 1910, together with the population op 

continental united states for the same periods, 

and the proportion of this urban population 



TO THAT OF THE ENTIRE COUNTRY 



City 



State 



1 Albany N. Y. 

2 Albion Mich. 

8 Atlanta Ga. 

4 Baltimore Md. 

5 Berkeley Calif. 

6 Birmingham.... Ala. 

7 Bloomington.... III. 

8 Boston Mass. 

9 Buffalo N. Y. 

10 Chicago 111. 

11 Cincinnati Ohio 

12 Cleveland Ohio 

18 Colambus Ohio 

14 Dallas Texas 

15 Decatur 111. 

16 Denver Col. 

17 Detroit Mich. 

18 Fresno Calif. 

19 Harrisburg Pa. 

20 Hartford Conn. 

21 Haverhill Mass. 

22 Houston Texas 

28 Indianapolis.... Ind. 

24 Kansas City Mo. 

25 Los Angeles Calif. 

26 Louisville Ky. 

27 Lynn Mass. 

28 Meriden Conn. 

29 Milwaukee.. . .^ Wise. 

80 Minneapolis Minn. 

81 Mobile Ala. 

82 Newark N. J. 

88 Newton Mass. 

84 New York N. Y, 

85 Oakland Calif. 

86 Oklahoma City. Okla. 

87 Omaha Nebr. 

88 Philadelphia.... Pa. 

89 Portland Ore. 

40 Reading Pa. 

41 Richmond Ind. 

42 Rochester N. Y. 

48 Saginaw Mich. 

44 Salt Lake City.. Utah 

45 Seattle Wash. 

46 Springfield Mass. 

47 St. Louis Mo. 

48 St. Paul Minn. 

49 Stockton Calif. 

50 Washington D. C. 

Total 8 

Population of U. S 88 

Proportion of combined 
population of 50 cities to 
that of the entire eonntry 



1870 

69.422 

21,789 

267,854 



14.590 
250,526 
117,714 
298.977 
216.239 
92,829 
81,274 



7,161 

4,759 

79.577 

28^104 
37.180 
13.092 

9,382 
48,244 
82,260 

5,728 
100,753 
28.233 
10,495 
71.440 
13,066 
32,034 

105,059 
12,825 

942,292 
10,500 

16,088 

674,022 

. 8,292 

88.980 

9,445 

62,886 

11.850 

12,854 



26,708 

810,864 

20,030 

10,066 

109.199 

,897,112 
,558,871 

1/12 



1880 

90,908 

2,716 

87.409 

882,190 

17,184 

862,535 

155.137 

503.305 

255.130 

160,146 

51,665 

10.358 

9.548 

. 85,629 

116,342 

1,112 

80,762 

42,553 

18.475 

16.513 

75.074 

55,787 

11.311 

123,758 

38.284 

18.340 

115.578 

46,887 

81,205 

186,508 

16,995 

1,206,590 

84.556 



80,518 

846,984 

17,578 

43,280 

12,743 

89,868 

19,016 

20,768 

8,533 

88.840 

850,522 

41,498 

10,287 

147,307 

5.187,370 
50,155,783 

1/10 



1890 

94,928 

8,263 

65,583 

484,439 

5,101 

26,178 

20,484 

448.477 

255,664 

1.099,850 

296,908 

261,358 

88.150 

38,067 

16,841 

106,713 

205,876 

10,818 

89,385 

53,230 

27.412 

27,557 

105.436 

119,668 

50,395 

161,129 

55,727 

21,652 

204,468 

164,788 

81,076 

181.830 

24,879 

1,515,801 

48,682 

4,151 

140,452 

1,046.964 

46,885 

58,661 

16,608 

128.896 
46.822 
45,025 
42,837 
44,179 

451,770 

188,156 
14,424 

230,892 

9,012.144 
62,947.714 

1/7 



1900 

94,151 

4,519 

89,872 

508,957 

13.214 

38.415 

23,286 

560.892 

352,387 

1,698,575 

325,902 

381,768 

125,560 

42,688 

20,754 

133,859 

285.704 

12.470 

50,167 

79,850 

87,175 

44,633 

169.164 

163.752 

102.479 

204,731 

68.513 

28,695 

285,315 

202,718 

38,469 

246,070 

33.587 

8,487,202 

66,960 

10,037 

102.555 

1.293.697 

90.426 

78.961 

18,226 

162,608 
42,345 
53,531 
80,671 
62,059 

575,238 

163,065 
17,506 

278,718 
18,238,861 
75,994,575 

1/6 



1910 

100,253 

5,883 

154.839 

558,485 

40,434 

132.685 

25.768 

670,585 

423,715 

2,185,283 

364,463 

560,663 

181,548 

92,104 

31,140 

213,381 

465,766 

24.892 

64,186 

98,915 

44,115 

78.800 

238,650 

248,381 

319,198 

223.928 

89,836 

27.265 

878,857 

801,408 

51,521 

347,469 

39.806 

4.766.888 

150.174 
64,205 

124,096 
1.549,008 

207,214 
96.071 
22,324 

218,149 
50,510 
92,777 

237,194 
88,926 

687.029 

214,744 
28,258 

831,069 

17,686.888 
91.972,266 

1/5 or 
19.019% 



Length 

of 

Term 

Indefl 

nite 

1 

Indefi- 
nite 
4 
8 

6 

4 

5 

5 
2 
2 
1 
8 
8 
4 
8 
1 
1 
2 
4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
8 
8 
8 
4 
Indefi- 
nite 
1 
6 
4 
1 
3 
1 

8 
8 

4 
1 
2 
8 
1 
4 
2 
4 
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SECTION SIX 

Pinal Considerations and Conclusions 

The preceding sections have traced in outline the history of 
the development of public school administration. The rise to 
prominence and power of the state superintendent, the increased 
importance, year by year, of the work of the superintendents of 
county schools, and the ever enlarging scope and significance 
of the office of the chief school official in our cities are matters of 
common knowledge. The vital and organic relation existing 
between the city on the one hand and the state upon the other is 
being more exactly limited, and definition is attaching to the 
fields of activity covered by the responsible school head in each 
unit. Our survey has brought clearly before us the fact that the 
state is, in large affairs, the master of all communities, small or 
large, within her borders. It has also shown us a well defined 
tendency toward the centering of educational plans — ^legislative 
and executive — in the hands of city school officials. The question 
that now arises, one soon to demand solution, is: What are the 
educational implications of our rapid progress from local self- 
government toward the centering of power in individuals ? 

In whatever field of activity one may engage, one expects to 
be forced to contend with so-called bad political methods. Here 
and there these methods have as yet gained no foothold, or they 
have been eliminated altogether. In fact the situation, bad 
enough, to be sure, is less serious than many believe it to be, and 
especially is this true of the field of educational endeavor. School 
men and school women generally are entirely removed from graft 
and corruption. In the small towns, however, petty politics and 
favoritism and inefficiency are all too frequently the rule, while 
the metropolitan centers, the unwieldly school board and the 
lack of business-like procedure have resulted in dishonest dealing 
or at the best in schools neither economically conducted nor 
standardized. It would seem that our public school, which for the 
most part has been looked upon as an institution removed from 
real life and set apart from the activity of every day concerns, 
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must now have the searchlight of investigation turned full upon 

it. Its work must be sound, not sentimental. School men and The school 

as it 

women, often pointed out as theorists and idealists — as actors siw^ube 
upon a highly moral but fanciful stage — are now to be leaders, 
not in **book learning'' only, but in all that goes to make men 
and women of character and fiber and persistence and power. 
Schools are institutions in which boys and girls, young men and 
women, are to live, not merely places of preparation for liviyig. 
Those who hold teachers' certificates and draw state moneys, are 
to teach not subjects but boys and girls. 

The new order of things, toward which some of our more ad- 
vanced school systems are tending, is not to be reached without 
effort. Tradition and custom and prejudice are powerful op- 
ponents to progress. **The good old days" appeal strongly to 
most of us. Should we not be satisfied with the schools upon . 
which our fathers flourished? And are we not departing from 
the very fundamental principle of Jeffersonian democracy when 
we wrench authority from the many and focus it in the indi- 
vidual T Is it not another indication of unregenerate days — days 
in which the dollar counts for more than the man and power is 
lodged in high places — to deliver the schools over to one-man 
rule? What answer shall be returned? Is the tendency un- 
American ? 

The successful business enterprise systematizes and organ- 
izes. Work is planned and executed without friction or duplica- 
tion. Energy is not wasted. Education must likewise be con- 
ducted on a business basis. Hinsdale contends that there is need 
of having all the educational interests of a state — elementary, 
secondary, collegiate — under one head. Our present scheme per- 
mits of duplication.**^ As an example of duplication, and the 
danger from corrupt political methods where power is distributed 
in the hands of the many, note the utterance of the president of 
the board of education in a great city : 

**Thu8 the superintendent's caucus (the inner Board of Education) _, _ 
agrees upon a measure, and the real Board of Education may either ^f Corrupt 
adopt a poor one or reject a good one, as insufficient understanding or Politicb 
chance may decide. This can hardly be called intelligent voting on Illustrated 

423 Educational Progress during the Year, N. E. A., 1900, p. 315. (See 
also Report of Commissioner of Education of New York State to Legis- 
lature, 1899). 
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questions which affect a great public trust. A link is missing which 

should serve as an intelligent connection between the advisory and 

executive boaids, and that link should be supplied. ... It is notorious 

that the Board of Education usually works like a headless institution. 

where everybody's business is nobody's business — nobody is respon- 
sible. ''«4 

It is shown that serious mistakes have been made in purchas- 
ing sites ill adapted for school purposes and in paying for a 
given site double its actual value. The suggestion is offered that 
the president of the board, or a small executive committee, sit 
in the council of the superintendents, thus to guarantee the board 
of education that only legitimate business is transacted by the 
school oflficiaLs.*^'^ 

But while the argument is made by one who honestly seeks 
to deal justly in the matter of a public trust and to give to the 
city an administration adequate and efficient, the plan suggested 
will not assure the results sought. If a board of education can- 
not be relied upon to select a superintendent both trustworthy 
and capable, such a board cannot be relied upon to secure as its 
presiding officer one who is competent, nor can we be assured that 
the make-up of the board will guarantee the selection of an 
executive committee either dependable or wise. If a watch must 
be set upon the superintendent, thus to warrant the transaction 
of legitimate business only, then is the board remiss that does 
not seek a more responsible leader. This same report says truly 
that opinions differ^ when new sites are to be selected, each 
district putting forward its claims and each finding a champion 
in some board member. Constituents must be favored, as are 
of the members of the city council or the state legislature.*^® 
And just as truly can it be said that the larger the board of 
education, and the more concern exercised to have all sections of 
the city represented upon the board, instead of attempting to 
secure a small board membership made up of men and women 
fitted for their positions, the more opportunity will there be for 
dissatisfaction and injustice. 

**A pure democracy, such as the town meeting government 
early established in New England, is only applicable to small 



*2* Fifty-Fifth Anniuil Reportf Board of Education, Chicago, pp. 13, 14. 
425 Ibid., p. 14. 
♦26 Ibid., p. 13. 
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communities. The representative democracy naturally results 
from growth and spread of population. *'*^^ But whether each 
individual plays his part direct, as in a pure democracy, or Abffuy^*"^ 
exercises his right through a system of representation, the ends whefher^^ 
to be attained must be identical in either case. To the people ol^up iS* °' 
belongs the power to rule, ana from the people must emanate "p^°"* 
the right to exercise such po^^er. So whether we trust to one 
man or to several; whether we draw together or break up the 
lines of authority, we are confronted by the same problem, 
namely, that of choosing the right man or the right set of men. 
For as Jastrow says, '*the institutions of society are to be judged 
by their fitness to place the right men in the right places ; . . . . 
a decisive circumstance in this adjustment is the manner of 
exercise of the aristocratic wisdom that throws the largest respon- 
sibility upon those most capable of critical judgment."*^* 
Our every forward step in education is based upon the interest 
taken by the community members — by the spirit of cooperation 
between the citizen and the school man. To interest the rank Power Resides 
and file, the school must be near to the people, and difficult '°***®^«®p*® 
indeed it is to bring this about, where only a small number are 
directly taxed with the responsibility of conducting school affairs. 
But power is only delegated by the people to their representa- 
tives. The veto right and power of recall are retained, and thus 
is made certain, generally speaking, a strict compliance with the 
majority will. In the case of a business concern : '*The principal 
does not abdicate in appointing an agent or representative, but 
retains as absolute control as practicable over all official acts. 
Any sensible man would consider it the height of folly to give 
unchecked power to his agent. ' '*^® 

In any organization that we may have to suggest, freedom on 
the part of those commissioned to execute the will of the people 
is absolutely essential. For if individuals be unduly hampered, 

, ,1-1 /I .1 T T Freedom of 

the institution they represent will reflect the same cramped and Action 

. . EsBcntial 

restricted atmosphere. As freedom and self-exprassion grow in where 

'^ ^ , ^ Leadership 

our social, industrial, and domestic relations, the less necessity R«auired 



427 Stewart, *'A Fair Trial for Democracy," Twentieth Century Mag- 
azinCf Sept., 1910, p. 531. 

428 The Qualities of Men, p. 130. 
420 Stewart, loc. cit., pp. 532, 533. 
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will there exist for governmental restriction.*^® This self-expres- 
sion or freedom is not curbed, but only fostered and guided 
through oversight from above. It would never do to clothe any- 
one man with an unrestricted power.*'* With our tremendous 
industrial and commercial growth, our ethical development has 
not kept pace. Competition has forged ahead of cooperation.*" 
While it must be admitted that we are moving forward, we must 
not lose sight of the fact that in a true democracy, the elements 
are free ; but these free elements work in unison toward a common 
end. **A society is not truly organic, i. e., completely moralized, 
until it has as many centers of conscious experience as it has 
members. Democracy is therefore endeavoring to develop a 
moral organism in which there is at once cooperation and scope 
for individual freedom. ''*'' 

If the individual be vested with large responsibility he must, 
while enjoying the freedom just mentioned, learn to co-operate 
with his fellows, and ever remind himself of his stewardship. A 
realizing sense must be his that his highest duty is to serve. 
Leaders are essential, and while these leaders bend to the will of 
those from whom authority is derived, they must make onward, 
ever in the light of their own best judgment. ''Pilotage, though 
true to the compass, becomes an act' of compromise. The captain 
yields to wind and weather if need be, yet is ever alert to make 
these serve his charted purpose. He does not drift, nor tack to 
every political gust ; he has a plan, a purpose, and follows it ; he 
is ready to face opposition, to quell mutiny if he must. His cap- 
taincy is the warrant for the qualities of leadership."*'* Pro- 
fessor Lange shows that expert public opinion follows in the wake 
of a wise vision, and this public opinion, which instructs and 
leads, lays the foundation for co-operation.*'** 

It is necessary, therefore, to select for the position of super- 
intendent of schools a man fully qualified. Responsibility must 



430 Cooley, Social Organization, p. 409. 

431 Fifty-Fifth Annual Report, Board of Education, Chicago, p. 14. 

■432 Mae Vaniiel, * ' The Philosophy of Education, ' ' Teachers ' College 
Record, vol. 5, no. 4, Sept., 1904, p. 35. 

*38 Ihid., p. 36. 

*34 Jastrow, The Qualities of Men, p. 151. 

436 < ' Self -Directed High School Development, ' ' University of California 
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then be laid upon him. And finally to insure adequate success 
from his administration, he must seek and secure the co-operation, 
not alone of the people at large, but of his entire corps of asso- 
ciates. The general plan of organization for city supervision 
is constantly being improved. The attempt will here be made to 
show how such organization can be rendered more effective. 

From the time when the early superintendencies were estab- 
lished, it has been the custom, as the work in a given city in- 
creased, to create assistantships and to add here and there a 
specialist in administrative or scholastic lines, thus to relieve the 
superintendent of details and permit him to view and direct the 
entire system.*'® At the present time the common method is for 
a superintendent to divide his territory, assigning one assistant 
here and another there. For the most part these assistants are organization of 
men or women of similar training and experience. They have office: 

Associate, 

served as grade or high school principals, or as superintendents Deputy, 

Assistant 

of smaller towns and cities. The work laid out for these assist- 
ants is identical in character. They visit schools, and when the 
time will permit, the various classes. In rare instances an 
assistant will give a model lesson, or oflfer criticism on a lesson 
taught by a regular teacher. He makes reports upon the prin- 
cipals in his district, renders to his chief, from time to time, 
statements on the general conduct of the schools in the section 
under his care, submits recommendations, and has general charge 
of the details of his territory. These assistants may be of equal 
rank or they may be rated as first, second, and third. Again, 
the superintendent may surround himself with associate super- 
intendents, these clothed with duties similar to those devolving 
upon assistants. Or there may be one associate and a corps of 
assistants, or a deputy and assistants. 

Let it be noted here that whatever the plan followed — ^that of 
associates, of deputies, or of assistants — the work required of each 
subordinate is similar in character and of a type comparable to 
thfit performed by the superintendent himself in a small town. 
These assistants rely upon special teachers or supervisors to direct 
the work of the so-called special subjects, as the former have had 



*30 Philbrick, City School Systems in the United States, Bureau of Edu- 
cation, Gireular of Information, no. 1, 1885, pp. 52-59. 
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little or no training or experience in these lines. And while the 
assistants are for the most part men, they are supposed to direct 
and criticise and report upon the general and special work of 
the primary as well as upon that given in the upper grammar 
grades. To the high schools they give no heed. 

This entire plan is open to the most serious criticism. Dupli- 
cation is the rule throughout. Many dislike the term ** assistant" 
and chafe under it. But a really vital matter is the feeling on 
the part of an assistant that he should succeed to the superin- 
tendency when his chief resigns, is promoted, dies, or is dropped 
from service. If there are several assistants in the system, dis- 
cord and bad feeling may be engendered as the cry of **favor- 
objections itism" will many times be raised. Then again **log rolling" 
Present Plan by the fricuds of the available local men brings its attendant 
unhappy results. It cannot be denied that the office of assistant 
should be and is a training school in which men are prepared 
for the higher service. Without the prospect for advancement 
from the position of deputy, associate, or assistant to that of 
superintendent, many excellent men would be lost to the pro- 
fession. Moreover, -some of our most efficient administrators of 
today received their training under superintendents of personality 
and power. It does not at all follow, however, that a successful 
deputy or assistant will fill with credit the superintendent's chair. 
Again and again has it been demonstrated that one who is ad- 
mirably suited to carry to a successful issue the plans inaugurated 
by a superior, has utterly failed when upon him developed Ihe 
task of planning and initiating measures. Real leaders are few, 
and a superior helper must not be ruined in the making of a 
second-rate leader. The community should be in a position to 
secure any available man or woman, regardless of residence, and 
manv a school system has suffered a decided set-back, because 
of local prejudice against * Agoing outside the city" or district, 
when an assistant or associate only waiting to be asked to assume 
the duties of superintendent. 

Then again, the rank and file of teachers have a feeling that 
they are far removed from the superintendent and his office. As 
to the supervision of the primary grades, the assistant, if a man, 
is ordinarily less well prepared to offer constructive criticism than 
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is any one of a number of the regular primary teachers. All of 
this tends to create a barrier between the teaching force and 
the administration. With a large body of teachers and the work 
incident to a cumbersome school system, the superintendent's re- 
sponsibility in shifting and readjusting may be supplemented and 
shared by the board,"^ but this is not enough. Not only the 
good will but the active assistance and co-operation of every 
teacher in the system is necessary to produce the most efficient 
schools. Team work is essential in administration. Power must 
be centered in the superintendent, but he must be constantly in 
active touch with the entire teaching force. 

. What, then, shall take the place of the present plan in general 
operation in most cities and towns ? A study of the organization 
and administration of some of our colleges and universities and 
of the best class of academies and endowed institutions will be 
illuminating. The plan proposed for the city school is that of 
the adisory council, of which the superintendent shall be chair- 
man. The council may consist, first, of a supervisor in charge of 
high schools. As suggested elsewhere, no more reason exists for 
close supervision of the grammar grades by the superintendent 
than of the high school. Such supervisor in charge of high schools 

The Council 

not only must be a specialist in high school work, but must know Plan Explained 
what is and should be accomplished in the elementary school 
below, and must be on close speaking terms with the college above. 
The council may consist, second, of a supervisor in charge of 
grammar grades, and third, of a primary school supervisor. This 
last would in all probability be a woman, as it is only the occa- 
sional man who is adapted to the lower grade work, and as all 
or most of the teachers of the four lower grades are women. 
Then, for the present at least, we must have special teachers, as 
an intensive knowledge of our special subjects is not possessed by 
the average teacher. The council should further be composed of, 
fourth, the supervisor of industrial expression, this to include the 
art of drawing and the mechanical or shop processes. As these 
two lines of work should be more closely welded together than at 
present, one person may have charge of both. Moreover, that no 
break may exist between the grades and the high school, one 
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supervisor should be responsible for grades one to twelve. The 
fifth member should be the supervisor of home economics. We 
would add to the council the supervisors, sixth, of music ; seventh, 
of health and development; eighth, of physical education, in- 
cluding gymnastics, athletics, playgrounds, etc.; and ninth, of 
oral expression. At present, no one is responsible for oral ex- 
pression in the elementary school, but we must soon come to see 
and appreciate the extreme importance of proper speaking and 
reading. Added to these should be, tenth, a primary teacher, 
chosen by the primary teaching body of the city; eleventh, a 
grammar grade teacher chosen by her associates likewise; and 
twelfth, a high school instructor, selected by the secondary school 
people. In the smaller cities, the last three named and the super- 
visor of high schools should be omitted from the council. 

This would bring together a representative council from the 
entire teaching body. While bound to hear the views and opin- 
ions of the council members the superintendent is not bound to 
follow their advice or suggestion, for, being responsible to the 
board, he must be given great freedom of action. After weigh- 
ing the opinions of his associates, ''He should act in accordance 
with his own judgment, and be held responsible for the out- 
come."*'*® Nevertheless, such participation by the regular teach- 
ers, through direct representation in the administration of the 
school system, will bring about a most desirable adjustment.*** 
Many of the most progressive measures of the day have originally 
been thought out by teachers, notwithstanding that ''It has come 
to pass in most communities .... that if a teacher were to 
make a suggestion to a school board, he would attract to himself 
unfavorable notice ; if not suspicion ; if he were to persist in such 
policy, he would be snubbed and probably transferred, as a warn- 
ing of even more serious things in store.'***® 

When the teachers of any division of the school system desire 
to bring before the superintendent a measure for the conduct of 



488 Young, Isolation in the School, p. 56. 

*39 Young, The Educational Progress of Two Years, N. E. A., 1907, p. 403. 

-•♦ojackman, **The Relation of the Teaching Force to the School 
Board and the Superintendent," Elementary School Teacher, vol. 6, no. 5, 
Jan. 1905, p. 267. 
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the schools, they do so through their representative on the coun- 
cil. Thus every teacher in the system participates in the school 
management, the only limit placed upon advancement being that 
of incapacity. Objection will, of course, be raised, because many 
people can conceive of advancement only under the direction of 
a boss or overseer. The plan suggested allows of co-operation and 
ot individual assistance to the limit of individual capacity.**^ 
Such an advisory council is comparable to that in force in the 
civil government in the Netherlands Provinces of Dutch Malaysia. 
Here in a country with a spread equal to that from San Fran- 
cisco to Baltimore, and with a population of forty millions, a 
council of five members is provided for. This council is appointed 
by the king and the governor general must consult with his coun- 
cil before undertaking any serious project. In general, whether 
in education or other departments of civic life, it is sound judg- 
ment rather than added legislation that is needed, and while the 
governor general may act finally as he sees fit, his judgment is 
bound to be colored and influenced by the opinions of five men, 
as interested as he for the success of a given enterprise. In the 
same way the council to the president in a college or academy 
represents the entire faculty and acts for them. The findings of 
the council are to be reported to the teaching body, as each teacher 
has a right to know intimately all that affects the system of which 
she is a part. This, of course, applies more particularly to the 
educational than to the purely administrative side. Objections 
to or disapproval of a measure passed by the council may be fully 
and frankly discussed by the teachers and recommendations re- 
turned to the council through the representative. Reconsidera- 
tion may then be taken if advisable. On the other hand, the 
findings of the council are to be reported to the board of educa- 
tion through the superintendent of schools. The board is thus 
brought near to the teaching body and they in turn are kept 
closely in touch with the administration and with all departments 
of school endeavor. 

Since the school exists not for any teacher or superintendent, 
but for the children, the work of the individual teacher is always 
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affected by whatever is done in or for the schools. The superin- 
tendent may be removed, the individual teacher may leave the 
profession, the board member may be suspended, but the school 
system goes on. A real school system is larger than any element 
going to compose it. With proper representation of the teaching 
force on the council, the system would be more constant than 
now, and little influenced by sudden change from politics or other 
cause.**^ 

Such organization would insure co-operation and stability. It 
would bring to the aid of the superintendent the wisest council 
possible and provide expert service throughout the system. It 
would leave him free in the exercise of his own judgment. And 
this is absolutely necessary, for, as Woodrow Wilson says, **If 
there is one principle clearer than another it is this : that in busi- 
ness, whether of government or of mere merchandise, somebody 
must be trusted. Power and strict accountability are the essen- 
tial constituents of good government."**^ The veto power, so far 
as the council is concerned, must lie with the superintendent. A 
selection by his associates, for council membership, of one who 
could or would not act in harmony and who would naturally be a 
discordant element — such choice would handicap the work of the 
executive body. There is always danger of government by the 
''poorest, the most ignorant, the most incapable, who are neces- 
sarily the most numerous.'* Such an idea, Leckey goes on to 
say, "reverses all the past experiences of mankind. ... In every 
field of human enterprise, in all the competitions of life, by the 
inexorable law of nature, superiority lies with the few and not 
with the many^ and success can be obtained by placing the guiding 
and controlling power largely in their hands."*** 

Co-operation and eflSciency — these we must have to produce 

a system of schools. There must be enough co-operation to secure to 

the individual the right which he cannot secure for himself. It is 

M SillT**"'*®"* not legislation that is needed, but men. It is not the law but the 

spirit behind the law that counts, says Theodore Roosevelt.*** 



4*2 Op. cit.f p. 273. 
^^^ Congressional Government. 
<♦♦ Democracy and Liberty. 

*"From Earl Lectures, **The Public Servant and the Eighth Com- 
mandment,'' Berkeley, Calif., March 27, 1911. 
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This co-operation shall look toward efficiency only to the end that 
greater efficiency may develop increased opportunity for service. 
And the superintendent's opportunities for service are un- 
equalled. Just so long as human nature is what it is we shall 
have inequality of service, and inequality of service should bring 
inequality of reward.**® But meager as is the financial reward 
of the school superintendent, and certain as it is that increased 
efficiency is to bring larger material recompense, there is com- 
pensation still more to be desired. 

**I do not know of a more sacred occupation than the function 
of a superintendent of schools in the United States. The more I 
see of the kind of work a good superintendent does, the more I 
am impressed with its beneficent character. Let me urge you 
to mix freedom with all your policies and efforts. It seems to The 

Opportunity 

me that nobody's name lives in this world to be blessed that has 
not associated his life work with some kind of human emancipa- 
tion, physical, mental, or moral. "**^ And as the duties of the 
superintendent increase, as wisdom, and strength, and patience, 
and justice are more and more demanded, he must be ever ready 
to use wisely and well the increased powers that shall come to 
him, and evermore be ready to ask and learn of others. **Les 
ideas no tienen patria" — Ideas have no fatherland. 



**6 Ibid. 

♦47 Eliot, Coram, of Education, 1899-1900, vol. 1, p. 571. (See also 
Discussion: Stattis of Ji^ducation at the Close of the Century, N. E. A., 1900, 
p. 199.) 
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administrative history of, 1- 
16; English type of adminis- 
tration, 2; ** close corpora- 
tion,'' 2, 3, 38; public (state) 
control of, 17, 18, 20, 21, 27, 
37; failure to meet public need, 
17; colonial efforts to remedy 
conditions, 18; impetus to es- 
tablishment of given by 
national university project, 
and new Northwest Territory, 
27; efforts to remodel estab- 
lished colleges. 27-34; influ- 
ence of colleges on high 
schools, 239. See also Public 
control of colleges and univer- 
sities. 

Colonies, American, type of edu- 
cational organization, in, 2. 

Columbia Colleeje, see King's Col- 
lege. 

Commission (commissioner) o f 
education, Chicago, 352; Mass- 
achusetts, 352; Connecticut, 
353; North Dakota, 353; Wash- 
ington, 354; Dlinois, Iowa, 356; 
Pennsylvania, 356; Illinois, 
356; Kentucky, 358; Virginia, 
Maryland, New Jersey, Kan- 
sas, Vermont, Nebraska, 359. 



Commissioner of Education, state, 
see State superintendent of 
schools. 

Committee of Ten, 1893, report of, 
o n preparatory instruction, 
227, 239. 

Connecticut, system of school ad- 
ministration, 306, 308; report 
of 1846 to the general assem- 
bly, 312; trade school law, 332; 
appointment of school super- 
intendent, 3 3 8; educational 
commission, 353. 

County, position of in school and 
state administration, 339, 341. 

County superintendency of schools, 
office of, in Indiana, 340; ap- 
pointive or elective, 343. 

Court decisions on questions of 
school administration, 284; in 
San Francisco, 371; in Santa 
Cruz, 378, in Los Angeles, 379. 

Dartmouth College, admission re- 
quirements of, 216, 278; char- 
ter, 15; government, 15, 33, 34. 

Dartmouth College decision, bear- 
ing on public control of higher 
educational institutions, 34. 

Discipline, theory of formal (men- 
tal), 195, 196, 200-214, 220, 
230, 243. 

District system of school admin- 
istration, 298, 306, 307, 310- 
314. 

Dutch system of school adminis- 
tration, 302; in Netherlands 
provinces of Dutch Malaysia, 
423. 

Educational administration, see 
School administration. 

Elective studies, introduced into 
high* school curricula, 187; 
problem of, 245. 

England, educational organization 
of, in eighteenth century, 2. 

Examination questions, for gram- 
mar school pupils, 268, 269; of 
Harvard University, 275-277. 

German university, influence in 
America of its scientific ideal, 
221, 223, 226. 

"Great Awakening, The," 10, 16, 
34. 

Harvard University (College), ad- 
mission requirements, 169, 215, 
216, 219, 259; charter of, 4; 
examination papers, 275-277; 
founding of, 3; government of, 
3, 4, 31; instruction in, first 
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programme of, 164, 166; re- 
vision of instruction, 1787, 175; 
provision for in state consti- 
tution, 30; relation to church 
and state, 5, to high school, 
181 ; table of senior studies, 
175. 

Heuristic method of instruction, 
205. 

High schools, discussion of in 
National Education Associa- 
tion, 190; influence of colleges 
on, 239; influence of on ele- 
mentary instruction, 230; or- 
ganization of first modern high 
school, Boston, 179 ; preparatory 
and non-preparatory courses of 
study, 188; relation to Harvard 
.University, 181, to University 
01 Iowa, 186, to University of 
Michigan, 183; union high 
schools of Michigan, 181. See 
also Secondary Instruction. 

Illinois, commission of education, 
356. 

Indiana, establishment of state 
university, 36; system of 
school administration, 308, 309, 
337; development of county 
superintendency, 340. 

Inductive method of instruction, 
205-209. 

Inherited Tendencies of Second- 
ary Instruction in tlie United 
States, 155. 

Instruction, psychology of, 238. 

Iowa, commission of education, 
356. 

Iowa, University of, relation to 
high school, 185, 186; accredit- 
ing system, 186. 

Isocrates, 161. 

Jones, David Rhys, 47. 

Kansas, commission of education, 
359. 

Kentucky, commission of educa- 
tion, 358. 

King's College, charter granted, 
12; government and support 
of, 13, 14, 20, 21; relation to 
church, 13; curricula of, 1754, 
174. 

Latin (Roman) grammar school, 
aims and character of, 161, 
164, 195, 249; methods of in- 
struction in, 169, 196; Boston 
Latin School, 196, 198, 253; 
school of Ezekiel Cheever, 170. 



Livingston, William, arguments 
and plan for state control of 
King's College, 20, 21-23, 

Louisiana, system of school ad- 
ministration, 307. 

Lull, Herbert Galen, 155. 

Mann, Horace, 334, 373. 

Mantua, court school at, 162. 

Marvland, commission of educa- 
tion, 359. 

Massachusetts, commissioner o f 
education, 3 5 2; compulsory 
education laws (1647), 301, 
(1789) 301, 303, 304; decen- 
tralizing tendency of school 
administration, 300; industrial 
commission, 352; state board 
of education established, 334. 

Michigan, University of, accred- 
iting system, 183; admission 
requirements, 255; establish- 
ment of, 36; relation to high 
schools, 179, 180, 183, 251; 
stand for the classics, 184. 

iLiddle West, svstem of school ad- 
ministration, 305, 307, 308. See 
Indiana and Ohio. 

Minnesota, revised school laws 
(1909), 359. 

Mirania, College of. New York, 
plan for, 174. 

Municipal control, of school or- 
ganization, 294; relation to 
stat^, 295, 371, 377; individ- 
uality of, 373; history of, 374; 
relation to school district, 378, 
379. 

National Educational Association, 
discussion of high schools, 190. 

National Municipal League, influ- 
ence on school administration, 
395. 

National University, project of, 
26, 27. 

Nebraska, commission of educa- 
tion, 359. 

New England college. The, aim of, 
1 64, 1 67 ; professional and tech- 
nical in character, 171; change 
in curricula and aim. 174. 

New England system of school ad- 
ministration. 298, 379; pre-pub- 
lic school education, 302; ten- 
dency to centralization, 372. 

New Jersey, commission of edu- 
cation, 359. 

New York, first state to appoint 
superintendent of schools, 333; 
system of school administra- 
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tion, 304; supreme jurisdiction 
of commissioner of education, 
344; benefits of centralization 
of authority, 345; tendency to 
centralization, 372. 

New York, University of the 
State of, creation and govern- 
ment of, 29; relation to church, 
30. 

North Carolina, establishment of 
state university, 35. 

North Dakota, educational com- 
mission, 353. 

Ohio, system of school administra- 
tion, 305, 307, 308, 337. 

Ordinance of 1787, 305. 

Oswego Normal School, use of 
Pestalozzian method, 205. 

Parish plan of school administra- 
tion, 307, 315. 

Pennsylvania, Academy and Char- 
itable School in the Province 
of, charter, 11; government 
and support of, 11, 12; rela- 
tion to church, 12. See also 
Philadelphia, College of. 

Pennsylvania, commission of edu- 
cation, 356; system of school 
administration, 300. 

Pennsylvania, University of, in- 
corporation of, 28; relation to 
church, 28; merged with Col- 
lege of Philadelphia, 28; prac- 
tical character of curriculum, 
174; table of senior studies, 
175. 

Pestalozzi, influence of on ele- 
mentary instruction, 205. 

Philadelphia, College of, legisla- 
tive investigation of, 27; 
merged with University o f 
Pennsylvania, 28. See also 
Pennsylvania, Academy of. 

Phillips' Exeter Academy, course 
of study, 253. 

Philosophical schools, aims and 
practices of, 161. 

Princeton College, charters granted, 
10; government and support of, 
10, 11; relation to church, 11. 

Psychology of instruction, 238. 

Public control of higher educa- 
tional institutions, 17, 18, 20, 
21, 27, 37; arguments and plan 
for by William Livingston, 21- 
23; impetus to, given by 
national university project, and 
by possession of the new North- 
west Territory, 27; efforts to 



remodel established colleges, 
27-34; bearing on, of Dart- 
mouth College decision, 34; ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of, 
37-40. 

Queen's College, see Butgers Col- 
lege. 

Report of the Committee of Ten, 
1893, 227; Conference on Eng- 
lish, 228-231; Conference on 
Mathematics, 233-235. 

Rhetorical schools, aims of, 161. 

Roman grammar school, see Latin 
grammar school. 

Rural school, administration of, 
347. 

Rutgers College, charters, 14; rela- 
tion to church, 15. 

School administration, court deci- 
sions affecting, 284, 371, 378, 
379; centralizing tendencies of 
county and state organizations. 
288, 289, 292, 315; problems of 
cities in, 292-295; in town and 
district government, 296-316; 
influence on of political his- 
tory, 296; district system of, 
298; Dutch system of, 302; 
township system, 305; schemes 
of organization of, town, town 
and county, county, 300; place 
of county in, 339, 341; in New 
England, 298; Massachusetts, 
300, 352, Pennsylvania, 300, 
356, southern states, 300, Hol- 
land and Dutch colonies, 302, 
New York, 305, Middle West, 
305, Louisiana, 307, Indiana, 
308, 309, Netherlands Prov- 
inces of Dutch Malaysia, 423; 
administrative powers delegated 
to high school principals, 409. 
See also City Board of Educa- 
tion, City School Administra- 
tion, City School Superintendent, 
Municipal Control of School 
Organization, National Muni- 
cipal League, State School 
Superintendent, etc. 

School law, gradual development 
of, 288-290; municipal laws, 
295. 

Secondary Schools, State Aid to 
47. 

Secondary Instruction in the 
United States, Inherited Ten- 
dencies of, 155. 

Secondary Instruction in the 
United States, aims and 
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methods of, 163, 196; classics, 
teaching of, 184; Committee of 
Ten, report of, 227; courses of 
study in various schools, 257, 
261; demands on of college 
and community, 195; discipline, 
theory of mental (formal), 
195, 196, 200-214, 220, 230, 
243; elective studies, 187, 245; 
heuristic method of instruc- 
tion, 205; inductive method of 
instruction, 205-209; influ- 
ences affecting, college admis- 
sion requirements (which see), 
German scientific movement, 
221, 223, 226, Pestalozzian 
teachings, 205; modern studies 
admitted into curriculum, 200; 
professional and technical 
character of, 171; solution of 
problem of in terms of psy- 
chology, 238-251. See aUo 
Classics, College admission re- 
quirements. High Schools, Text- 
books. 

Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, 9, 
10, 16. 

South Carolina, establishment of 
state university, 35. 

Southern states, school adminis- 
tration in, 300. 

State Aid to Secondary Schools. 
47. 

State, relation of, to colleges and 
universities, see Church and 
state. 

State control of school adminis- 
tration, 321, 326, 330, 371, 377, 
379; relation of state govern- 
ment to federal government 
and to local units, 346-349; 
reasons for, 376. 

State superintendent of schools 
(state commissioner of educa- 
tion), appointment of recom- 
mended in 1846 (Connecticut), 
312; jurisdiction of, 323; New 
York first state to appoint, 
333; creation of office in New 
York and other states, 334; 
vicissitudes of office in Massa- 
chusetts, New York, Connecti- 
cut, Ohio and other states, 
336-338; appointment or elec- 
tion of, 343, 346; growth of 
power of, 343, 352; supreme 
jurisdiction of in New York, 
344; powers of under different 



state commissions of educa- 
tion, 353-361. 
State universities, establishment 
of, in North Carolina, 35, 
South Carolina, 35, Virginia, 

35, 36, Indiana, 36, Michigan, 

36, in new western states, 36; 
relation of to state, 39. 

Superintendent of schools, see 
City superintendent of schools, 
State superintendent of schools. 

Table showing population of fifty 
cities .... and proportion of 
.... urban population to that 
of tue entire country, 413. 

Text books, 209, 251; Lindley 
Murray's grammar, 211, 270; 
Jedediah Morse, Geography, 
211, 271; Samuel P. Newman, 
Rhetoric, 211, 271; Edward 
Cocker, Arithmetick, 211, 273; 
Thomas Dilworth, Arithmetic, 
273; Edward Hitchcock, Geol- 
ogy, 274; Swinton's Language 
and Grammar series, 213. 

Township system of school admin- 
istration, 305, 314-316. 

Union high schools of Michigan, 
181. 

University of California, charter, 
39. 

University of the State of New 
York, see New York, Univer- 
sity of the State of. 

Vermont, commission of educa- 
tion, 359. 

Virginia, establishment of state 
university, 35, 36; commission 
of education, 359. 

Visitation, right of power of, 2, 
4, 6, 13, 17, 18, 19. 

Vittorino da Feltre, school of, 162. 

Washington, state commission of 
education, 354. 

William and Mary College, admis- 
sion requirements of, 169; char- 
ter of, 6; government and sup- 
port of, 6. 

Williams College, admission re- 
quirements of, 260. 

Wisconsin, University of, prepar- 
atory school of, 185. 

Yale University, establishment of, 
7; charter granted, 7; type of 
organization, 7; relation to 
church and state, 8; support 
. of, 9; change in constitution, 
28, 29; admission requirements, 
169, 216, 260; courses of study, 
165, 166, 167, 254. 
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Academies, in general, 71-73. 

Alleghany County School (Md.), 89, 122. 

Ann Arundel Town (Md.), provision for a free school in, 66. 

Boston Latin School, foundation and early support, 52, 53: Deer Island for support of 52, 63; 

Long Island and Spectacle Island for support of, 53 ; grant of one thousand acres for 53. 
Brookville Academy (Md.), 122. 
Brown, Elmer Ellsworth. 48, 118, 149. 
BrownviUe Seminary (Ky.), 98. 

Burrows, (Dr.) Sec. of the Commonwealth of Pa., quoted, 86. 
Burt, State Superintendent (Minn.), quoted, 131. 
California, state aid to high schools in, 144, 145, 147. 

Cambridge (Mass.), granted one thousand acres for support of a grammar school, 54. 
Canal Fund (N. Y.), securieties conveyed to the state, and appropriated for academies, 79, 80. 
Cape Cod fisheries, profits from granted to Plymouth, 55; distributed to several schools, 56. 
Centerville Academy, Queen Anne Co., Md., 89. 
Charleston (S. C), provisions for a free school in, 70. 
Charlestown (Mass.). support of grammar school from rental of Loveirs Island, 53; granted 

one thousand acres for support of grammar school, 54; grant located, 55. 
Charlotte Hall (Md.), foundation, 68; donations to, 89, 90; lottery for, 91; survival of, 122. 
Claiborne, (Gov.) William C. C, 91. 
College of Jefferson (La.), 94. 
College of Louisiana (La.), 94. 

College of William and Mary, public support of secondary school in connection with, 51. 
Connecticut, grants of land for grammar schools. 50, 60; appropriations for grammar 

schools, 61 ; school system in, 146. 
Copeland, Patrick, promoter of the East Indy School in Va., 51. 
Corlett, Elijah, received grant of land from General Court, Mass., 54. 
Davis, Cushman K., 132. 

Deer Island, for support of Boston Latin School, 52, 53. 

Dorchester (Mass.), grammar school in, 54; granted one thousand acres for support of, 54. 
Dorchester (S. C), appropriation for master of free school in, 70. 
Eden School, Md., 68. 

English grammar schools, support of, 49; colonial grammar schools patterned after. 49. 
English studies, distribution of state subsidy in N. T. made in part upon basis of number of 

students pursuing. 80. 
Fairfield (Conn.), received grant of land from General Court, 59; received grant of money 

from General Court, 60. 
Pol well, William W., 130. 131. 132. 
Franklin Academy (Ky.), 97. 
Franklin Academy (Md.). 90. "^ 

Franklin College (La.), 94. 
Free grammar school, definition of, 50. 
Frederick College (Md.), foundation of, 60. 
Frederick County School (Md.), 91. 122. 
Friends' Public School (Philadelphia), model after which the advanced schools of Pa. were 

erected, 85. 
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Garrison Forest Academy (Md.), 90. 

Grammar school, scope of work in the colonial, TO; their object, 50; the first proposed 

school, 50; the first founded, 52; ase of the term, 50. 
Green River Female Academy (Ky.), 98. 
Hadley (Pres.) Arthur T.. 48. 
Hagerstown Academy, Washington Co., Md., 80. 
Hartford (Conn.), received grant of land from General Conrt, 60; received grant of money 

from General Court, 60 ; granted wild lands, 62. 
Harvard College, entrance requirements, 1643, 50; reservation of town land for, 58 
High schools, in general, 105-148. 
Hillsborough School, Caroline Co., Md., 80. 
Huxley, definition of national system of education, 148. 
Jefferson Seminary (Ky.), 97. 

Johnstown Academy (N. Y.), first to receive '^literature lots" from the state, 79. 
Kalamazoo (Mich.), H. S. Case, 102. 
Kentucky, academy system of, 96-99. 
Kentucky Academy (Ky.), 97. 

Kent County School (Md.). erected into Washington College, 68. 

King William's School, Annapolis, Md., foundation, 66; merged in St. John's College, 69. 
Latin grammar school, use of the term, 50. 
Leach, Arthur P., 50. 
Lexington Seminary (Ky.), 97^ 
Literature Fund (N. Y.), source of, 78; increased by addition of Canal securities, 79, 89; from 

income of U. S. deposit, 82; amount of, 84, 119. 
Long Island, for support of Boston Latin School. 53. 
Louisiana, academy system, 91-95. 

Lovell's Island, leased for support of grammar school in Charlestown, Mass., 53. 
Lunenburg, reservations for school in, 58. 
Luyck, j£gidiu8, master New York City Grammar School, 63. 
Maine, reservations for grammar schools in, SO; policy with reference to encouragement of 

academies, 76: grants to academies, 74; the free high school system of, 106; number of 

academies in, 109; appropriations for academies. 111. 112. 
Malcolm, Alexander, master New York City Grammar School, 65. 
Maryland, establishment of public high schools in, 120-122; donations to high schools and 

academies in, 121, 122; school system in, 146, 147. 
Maryland, University of, foundation, 88. 
Massachusetts, policy with reference to land grants to academies, 74 ; the high school system 

of, 112-117; aid to weaker towns. 114; distribution of state school funds in, 116: school 

system in, 146, 147. 
Massachusetts Bay Colony, grammar schools in, 52-55. 
Michigan, system of "branches " in, 99-102; 147. 
Michigan, University of, foundation, 100. 
Military summons, grammar school masters exempt from, in Mass., 55; in Conn., 60. 

Minnesota, establishment of state high schools in, 130-134; aid to state high schools in, 131-141 ; 
aid to other schools in, 134, 135, 136. 

Monti>el]ier Academy (La.), 94. 

Nebraska, provision for instruction of non-resident pupils in high schools, 143, 147. 

New Amsterdam, first Latin school in, 63. 

New Hampshire, provision for state subsidy to certain towns in. 142, 147. 

New Haven (Conn.), received grant of land from General Court, 60; received grant of money 
from General Court, 60. 

New Jersey, provision for advanced instruction in, 142, 147 ; for manual training, 142, 143. 

New London (Conn.), received grant of land from General Conrt, 59; received grant of money 
from General Court, 60- 

New Orleans (La.), College of, 91, 02. 
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New York, formation of anion free schools in, 117; distribution of funds to secondary 
schools. 118. 119, 120; 147. 

New York StAt«, University of, foundation, 78. 

Newport (R. I.), grant of land for school in, 71. 

Nicholson, (Sir) Francis, Governor of Maryland, urges support of free schools and makes 
donations for that purpose, 65. 

Normal schools, not included, 48. 

North Dakota, state aid to high schools in, 143, 144, 147. 

Ohio, provision for advanced instruction in, 143, 147. 

Pennsylvania, constitutional provision for education, 84; academy system of, 84-88, 147. ^ 

Penn, William, grant of land made by, 71. 

Pillsbury, John S., 132. 

Pittsburgh Academy (Pa.), 85. 

Platteville Academy (Wis.), 102. 

Plymouth Colony, grammar schools in, 55, 56; profits from the fisheries of Cape Cod granted 
for free school in, 56. 

Poll tax, grammar school masters exempt from payment of, in Mass., 55; in Conn., 60. 

Rockville Academy (Md.), 90, 122. 

Roxbury (Mass.), received grant of land from General Court, 55. 

Russellville Male Academy (Ky.), 98. 

Salem Academy (Ky.), 97. 

Secondary education, meaning of the term, 48. 

Schoolmasters, privileges accorded to by General Court of Mass., 55; of Conn., 60. 

Smith, Daniel, received grant of Cape money for use of grammar school at Rehoboth, 57. 

Sollers, Basil, 91. 

Spectacle Island, for support of Boston Latin School, 53. 

St. James Academy (Md.), 90. 

St. John's College, Annapolis, Md., 88, 89. 

Sutton, reservations for school in town of, 58. 

Taylor, Christopher, master of grammar school at Tinicum Island, 71. 

Tennessee, academy system of, 95, 96, 147. 

Thomson's Island, for grammar school in Dorchester, Mass., 54. 

Transylvania University (Ky.), foundation. 98. 

United States, deposit of 1836, applied to educational purposes in N. Y., 82; in other states, 82. 

Virginia Company of London, 51. 

Walpole (N. Y.), reservation for grammar school in, 58. 

Washington Academy (Md.), 89. 

Washington Academy (Pa.), 85. 

Washington College (Md.), 88, 89, 90. 

Weld, Daniel, received grant of land from General Court of Mass., 54. 

West Nottingham Academy, Cecil Co., Md., 89, 90. 91, 122. 

Wickersham, Jas. P., quoted, 88. 

Wisconsin system of academies of 102-104; free high schools aided, 122-130; township high 
schools aided, 124, 125; manual training departments encouraged, 120; schools of agricul- 
ture and domestic economy encouraged, 129; county training schools for teachers 
encouraged, 129. 130; special aid to graded schools, 128, 129, 147. 

Williamstown (Mass.), lottery granted for a free school in, 50. 
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